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THE INTELLECTUAL IMPACT OF 
COMMUNISM UPON CON- 
TEMPORARY ISLAM 


Kenneth Cragg 





66 EEK KNOWLEDGE though it be in China” is a familiar and 
S widely current Muslim tradition, frequently invoked at the present 
time by exponents of the Muslim attitude to learning and letters. 

It was no doubt the remoteness of China which the original tradition had 
in mind. The seeker after knowledge was to count nothing too distant to 
pursue or too far to investigate and bring to light. But in our contemporary 
world China is less distant than of yore, at least in terms of the time and 
energy which travel takes. Indeed the shock of its incorporation within less 
than three decades of this century into the orbit of political Communism 
is close and searching. Though we may still speak in a loose geographical 
sense about “‘the Far East,” there is nothing remote about the significance 
of the immense changes which have befallen the greatest single racial ex- 
pression in Asia — a community of mankind with a long, long past and, 
quite evidently, an influential future. The precept, then, that bids us seek 
knowledge, even in China, is eloquent in a new sense of our duty to take 
active and sober cognizance of events in that part of the East. “Even in 
® KENNETH CRAGG is an Editor of The Muslim World and Professor of Arabic and Islamics at 


the Hartford Seminary Foundation. The article here presented was written as a paper sub- 
mitted to the Colloquim on Islamic Culture at Princeton University, September 1953. 
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China” we may find lessons of tremendous import for our knowledge of 
ourselves, our past, the possible shape of our future, and the way it turns 
upon brave and radical attitudes to our present. 

This paper, however, does not seek to tell the story of the Communist 
success in subduing China to its will from the small and inconsequential 
beginnings around 1920 to the climax of 1948 and ’49. Rather it aims to 
consider what the Communist principle, there victorious, means in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual aspects of its pressure and its program elsewhere in 
the Asian world, and more particularly the Asian Muslim world. Suffice it, 
therefore, to observe that there were many features of Chinese aspiration 
in the early 1920's comparable to those which rightly motivate the current 
Muslim renaissance in Pakistan and the Arab world. Ch’en Tu-hsin and 
Li-Ta-Chao, for example, before they became the founders of Chinese 
Communism, were anxious, as intellectuals, for national renewal. They 
were keen to throw off old lethargy and demonstrate to the world that 
China was vibrant and progressive. They had the same uneasy and para- 
doxical attitude toward the West that Muslims feel —an attitude of 
mingled expectancy and revulsion. They looked eagerly westward for ma- 
terial and technical solutions to the problems but they sensed that the West 
was profiting by China’s weakness and “exploiting” its politico-economic 
life. They saw the men and the solutions of Versailles as favoring Japan, 
much as the Arab world has seen in Versailles the symbol of postponed 
ambitions and the origin of the Zionist intrusion. To this spiritual situation 
of strenuous hope and determined self-expression, so characteristic of all 
Asia in this century, the Chinese intelligentsia found Communism attentive. 
Lenin impressed them as a leader with a philosophy as critical of the West 
as was their own. Yet he was also from the West. He stood for change, for 
newness, for aggressive action. His doctrines came as a principle of hope, 
as well as of explanation. They had their vigorous version as to why things 
were wrong and, what was more, they proposed how to set about putting 
wrongness right. The Leninist theory of imperialism chimed in with the 
new Chinese outlook. ““Within this theory the entire onus for the wretched- 
ness of the backward areas is laid at the door of international financial 
capital.”’? 

Yet the Chinese leaders who ultimately became completely Communist 
were not at first ready to accept in toto the Communist allegiance. Like 
many responsible leaders of Muslim opinion today, they had deep, religious 
reservations about the ultimate bases of Marxism and Leninism. It would 
be a barren enterprise to try to assess the relative strength of Confucian 
and Muslim resistance to Communist philosophy. That would be a task far 
beyond both our competence and our purpose. The only point of imme- 


1B. I. Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the rise of Mao (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 21. 
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diate concern is the general parallel. The makers of the Chinese Communist 
Party were originally of the belief that they could incorporate the elements 
in Communism which appealed to them — mainly economic and social — 
into a framework which would be still recognizably Chinese and Confucian. 
And ultimately, when they discovered that this procedure was impossible 
because of the totalitarian nature of the Communist demand upon both the 
mind and the obedience of the individual, these reservations were not satis- 
fied: they were simply overridden under the pressure of an intolerant and 
incompatible faith. The cuckoo turned out the heirs of the nest in which it 
had been hatched. Thus an interest in Communism based on the attraction 
of its social promise and its critique of the actualities both historical and 
economic, proved to be, in the event, the beginning of an allegiance which 
became vastly more revolutionary than was originally intended. Such in- 
variably seems to be the pattern of Communist expansion. Leaders who 
came to an acceptance of the Marxist critique of Confucian morality as an 
ideological reflection of the order that needed changing, while still believing 
that a purified Confucianism could survive the critique, discovered that 
their new loyalty would admit no final compromise with their old. But by 
the time they made the discovery, the fascination and the discipline of the 
new were such that their allegiance was irreversible. Though, as regards 
their moral and religious heritage, they had come to regenerate, they stayed 
to repudiate. 

Though John Dewey and Bertrand Russell, as it happened, were lectur- 
ing in Peking at a crucial point in the evolution of Chinese Communist 
thought, its leaders found in the Leninist theory of the imperialist state an 
interpretation of Asiatic discontent and the hardly articulate resentments of 
the masses out of whose woes the intelligentsia were to make a battle cry. 
They thus preferred Marx and Lenin as their guiding stars rather than the 
“prophets” of Western humanism and scientific positivism. But the source 
of their preference was that the former understood their total predicament 
and seemed to offer large promise of its redemption. Their response to 
Communism was the response of ideal, of aspiration, and of expectancy. 
It was only subsequently, by dint of hard experience, that they came to know 
their new-found Messianism as a total commitment in mind and in deed to 
the entire authority of the Communist system — an involvement which 
peremptorily denied them the illusion of any surviving obedience to an- 
cestral gods. 

To point out the evident parallel between this psychological situation and 
that which obtains in many parts of the Muslim world is not to say that 
the Arab East or any other Muslim area will necessarily go the way of 
Communist China. But to seek knowledge in China is at any rate to make 
oneself aware of the pattern of Communist origins and progress and to 
learn that one must make Communism the occasion of deep and strenuous 
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self-examination. For if it can appeal and penetrate in the wake of valid 
aspirations and as the proffered means to the attainment, it cannot be 
countered by simple or naive protestations that its character is evil and its 
premises atheistic — unless one is prepared to identify the faith and culture 
one is at pains to defend with the social wrongs which those valid aspira- 
tions propose to abolish. The Communist challenge demands a more radical 
and thoughtful response unless the idealisms to which it so readily appeals 
in Asia are to be left, by default on the part of established faiths, to the 
philosophy and program of militant Communism. In other words, it can be 
no valid answer to the insidious menace of Communism as revealed in the 
Chinese story to assert that the only safe way is to hold utterly aloof from 
its world of thought. Still less is it valid to retort that Communism is 
avowedly hostile to religious truth and to monotheism and that, therefore, 
there can be no positive relevance in its message to the situations in which 
religion is involved and for which society is responsible. 

If we wish to deprive Communism of the initiative which leads through 
aspiration into servitude, we cannot do so merely by being horrified, or 
denunciatory, or by taking refuge in its flagrant incompatibility with every- 
thing we hold dear. We can only master it by taking the initiative ourselves 
and demonstrating that our own faith is more truly, more deeply, aware 
of those aspirations and hopes which are a part of the surge of life itself. 
We must be able to promise and achieve a redemption that is pure and 
worthy if we would effectively forestall the pseudo-salvation of the Com- 
munist. The logic, then, which may be learned in contemplation of China 
is that Communism can undermine timorous negations by its own force 
and that it can only be countered by resolute and affirmative action. The 
lesson of Peking is that resistance to it is precarious which is not rooted in 
an equal or greater relevance to the fears and burdens and yearnings of 
humanity. 

Here, in a sense, the point of the Chinese parallel ends. There appears 
to be little secure evidence available as to the fate of Chinese Muslim com- 
munities in the Kansu area and elsewhere in China. And in any event, 
though important, they are peripheral in the geographical sense. When the 
seeker after wisdom turns back from his Chinese journey into the main 
stream of Muslim life and history in Asia further west, he finds Islam al- 
most everywhere, save perhaps in the island of the Arabs itself, exposed, in 
varying degrees, to the pressure of Communist doctrine and activity. From 
Europe’s East to Asia’s East the Soviet and the Muslim worlds are neigh- 
bors. Astride the Iron Curtain in almost all its Asian extent are Muslim 
communities — Kurds, Azerbaijanis, and others, not to mention the mil- 
lions of Muslims actually within the USSR. Though Communism is pro- 
scribed in most of the countries of the Arab East, it is active as a factor in 
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the general situation, while in countries of southeastern Asia, notably Indo- 
nesia, it is a considerable element in the open political struggle. 

The fact of Communist-Muslim geographical adjacence and the degree 
and character of its penetration in any special segment of Islam are not 
here our purpose. There are surveys, many of them approximate and vague, 
as to Communist numbers and effectiveness in all these lands. There are 
also suggestions, some of them wild, about the presence of Communist 
thought or influence in Muslim strongholds. We must disclaim here any 
purpose or competence to add another to these physical and statistical 
assessments of Communism among the people of Islam. We are content 
with the familiar fact that it is present in varying form and fluctuating in- 
tensity and that there is a fundamental struggle in Islam as to the shape 
of the future, in which Communism is an actual or potential factor. 

Whatever is the precise truth in detail as to the penetration of Com- 
munism and whatever may be soberly judged as to its chances, there abides 
the obvious question as to the nature of its intellectual challenge and the 
form of Muslim intellectual response. It is with this that we are concerned. 
Our immediate interest is not so much in Communism in the Muslim con- 
text politically, but in Islam and the intellectual content of its relation 
to Communism. Emphasis must be laid on the word “intellectual.” Space 
does not permit an examination of social reform, changes in land tenure, 
measures in pursuit of economic justice — all growing increasingly ener- 
getic in new Muslim regimes. These might well be studied as indicative in 
part of a practical response to the Communist philosophy, a response which, 
as we have argued above, is certainly vital. But our concern is rather with 
Muslim writing and its articulation of a characteristically Muslim response 
to Communism in the realm of thought. For ultimately it is the quality of 
the intellectual response Communism evokes that will determine the course 
and condition the success of any active measures calculated either to fore- 
stall or disprove it. 

What then are the basic spiritual and mental problems to which Com- 
munism compels attention? To what extent are they being deeply and re- 
alistically faced on the part of Muslim thinkers? There is a moving pas- 
sage in the Introduction to al-Manfaluti’s a/-Nazarat in which he describes 
the growing sensitivity of his soul to the travail of humanity and to the ac- 
tualities of daily life. “Before I used to see people,” he wrote, ‘now I see 
their souls.”’ * This power of insight made him a writer of great pathos and 
eloquent sincerity. His words may perhaps be borrowed for the other con- 
text with which we are concerned. Scholarship and theology are surely 
called to see into the minds of men, even misguided men, and there to grap- 
ple not merely with names and notions in abstraction, but with the living 


2 Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfaluti, al-Nazarat (Cairo, 1913), 5th edition, 1925, p. 4. 
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passion, the mistaken demonism, the destructive confidence with which Com- 
munism faces them. A thing so radical deserves an answer which repudiates 
the superficial and prepares itself to refute evil with more than platitude. 
Our attitude will be neither safe nor adequate unless it has wrestled with 
Communism to the full extent and degree of its own challenge. 

The cultivation of such a spirit is perhaps the first of its demands. The 
orthodox mind in any realm of belief is apt to be temperamentally unsuited 
to the exacting requirements of its own defense. It is liable to be impatient 
with all that differs or contends, and to be satisfied with dismissing it as 
unbelief. It tends in some senses to overconfidence and timidity, either as- 
suming that error needs only to be denounced, or else, by contrast, hoping 
that it can be safely ignored. So searching an adversary as Communist ma- 
terialism requires of us a certain elasticity of mind, a capacity to recognize 
a serious challenge and to achieve a sound, objective reply. We need a cre- 
ative attitude of mind, saved by its own power of realism from disdainful 
optimism or superficial naiveté in the presence of the adversary. 

But if these are some of the temperamental exactions of the Communist 
critique of ourselves and our beliefs, the particular doctrinal and philo- 
sophical points at issue are more tangible. Of course, Communism is a 
many-sided system, raising issues as to the nature of the state, of society, 
and economic life, as well as the more ultimate metaphysical questions about 
the nature of truth, of man, and of history. Inasmuch, however, as these 
latter are more fundamental in relation to religious dogma it may be well 
to concentrate our inquiry there. 

Let us take first the fundamental challenge to religions of revelation, as 
Islam and Christianity, in the Communist assertion that these are merely 
the by-product of economic forces, the hallowing and perpetuating of the 
existing social order. ““The phantoms formed in the human brain,” wrote 
Marx, “are also necessarily sublimates of their material life-process. . . . 
Morality, religion, metaphysics, all the rest of ideology and their cor- 
responding forms of consciousness thus no longer retain the semblance of 
independence.’ * Disconcerting as it may be to the believer to find his 
treasured heritage of dogma explained and devalidated in this way, he is 
summoned to meet the issue squarely. Ultimately, no doubt, the economic 
relativist is destroying every other absolutism save that of his own rela- 
tivism and he may well be asked how his own theory can pretend to any 
finality. He may also be reminded that in his moments of moral indignation 
he is condemning the religious systems as guilty and reprehensible in their 
subservience to other forces, notwithstanding his thesis that such sub- 
servience is automatic and inescapable. But to respond with these charges 
of inconsistency is not enough. It may well be a hopeless task to persuade 


8 Karl Marx and F. Engels, German ideology (New York, 1939), p. 14. 
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the Communist into the reacceptance of religious absolutes. Nevertheless 
the community of the faith has a deeper duty. It is to investigate the sources 
of this Communist dogma in the life and history of that community. When 
the great Russian Christian thinker, Berdyaev, declared that “the supreme 
responsibility [for the rise of Communism] lies with historical Christianity 
and with Christians who have failed to do their duty,” * he meant, among 
other things, that religious behavior had itself provoked this Marxist in- 
terpretation of its nature. Though Marxist theory at this point certainly 
derived from a priori principles, it was bolstered and apparently confirmed 
in much of Christian civilization and society as Marx and Engels saw it in 
their day. Religion was denounced as the opiate of the people in part be- 
cause it seemed to be. It would be hard to deny that the same situation exists 
in parts of the world of Islam, where Muslim practice — if its own critics 
are to be believed — has tended in the direction of apathy, social injustice, 
and the perpetuation under religious sanction of social evils. Taqlid among 
Muslims, as Jamal al-Din, Muhammad ‘Abduh, and many others denounced 
it, has been an attitude operating to stifle necessary social criticism and im- 
pede desirable change. The only adequate response, then, to the Communist 
denial of absolute validity to religious truth is to demonstrate that truth 
is in fact subordinate to no considerations of vested interest or human 
selfishness in any of its forms. To assert the absoluteness of Divine Revela- 
tion is to be ourselves absolutely dominated by its claims. Could there be a 
clearer example of our thesis that Communism deserves an answer as 
radical as its own attack? 

When the question of Islam and Communism is raised the unswerving 
monotheism of the former is often cited as proof of their incompatibility. 
There is much force in the point. Das Kapital is hardly likely to displace 
the Qur’an. But in the realm of man, the relation of the two requires deeper 
assessment. It is clear that any refutation of Communism raises in a funda- 
mental way the whole question of the nature of evil. For all its radical 
quality as a social critic, Communism itself in some respects is incredibly 
naive: not least in its belief that capitalism is the root of all evil and that 
with its abolition will come a secure utopia. It has, in other words, com- 
pletely failed to comprehend either the nature or the pervasiveness of 
human sin. Though Communism is cynical enough to insist that capitalist 
evil will not be dislodged without proletarian revolution, nor social justice 
attained without coercion and class war, it is optimistic enough to proclaim 
that once a particular form of human wrongness has been overcome the es- 
sential selfishness which produced it will be somehow annihilated like a 
demon forever exorcised from the body social. Even the State will no longer 
be necessary as an instrument of coercion or a guardian of justice. The Com- 
munist has no notion of evil taking new forms beyond the reach of his 


*N. Berdyaev, Dream and reality (New York, 1950), p. 229. 
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economic panacea, nor yet of a moral sovereignty to which even the Com- 
munist revolution itself is accountable. He knows nothing of a vertical 
wrongness as between men and God, as between systems and Heaven. He 
sees only the horizontal relations of classes with classes and men with men. 
His remedies, therefore, bear no resemblance to the ills. Communism is in 
fact much more like its opposite than we sometimes suppose. If, as the 
Marxist says, capitalism puts all things under the feet of economic empire, 
Communism in effect does the same. The one he denounces as slavery, the 
other he proclaims as salvation. 

At this point the refutation of Communism properly conceived must lead 
us into a far more radical estimate of the nature of evil in human society 
and the human soul. It is perhaps here too that the Muslim intellec- 
tual response to Communism most needs to be deepened. Recent Muslim 
writers who have expressed themselves on this aspect of Communist theory 
seem to hold that the evils in society are in fact a matter of unbalance in 
certain forces therein: they are not held to stem from any original or es- 
sential selfishness in man. Failure to submit to moral and religious law is 
due, not to inherent self-will requiring redemptive correction, but to ex- 
ternal factors. Thus a writer in The Islamic Literature, whom it is con- 
venient here to quote for his very confidence in this position, remarks: 
“This intransigence on the part of man is no part of his general nature 
but is the outcome of undoing certain balances. . . . This degradation [i.e., 
human beings not behaving as they ought to behave] can be checked and 
stopped by proper action. Each irregularity committed by human beings is 
the product of some external force that tends to direct consciously: this 
force can and must be resisted and nullified ere it subjugates the human 
self.””* Though Islam of course repudiates strongly the Communist idea 
that the external unbalance which constitutes wrong is the capitalist sys- 
tem (which system Islam critically approves at least in respect of the right 
to private property), and though it rejects the Communist doctrine of force 
to redress the external cause of wrongness, there is this degree of basic 
similarity, namely that a perfect society can be hoped for by the establish- 
ment of the external order within which, apart from human inward change, 
it can be actualized. 

With Islam, as countless modern writers have explained, that external 
system is the true Islamic society — some would say the true Islamic State. 
We may see in the creation of Pakistan a conscious and fervent attempt to 
establish those indispensable externals. Elsewhere too they are understood 
as being attained in the steady enforcement of the law of Islam in com- 
mercial, social, and personal relationships. Islam is held to be sui generis — 
insofar as the true Islamic society is attained, capitalism will be innocuous, 


5 Ahmad Alavi, “Notes on Islamic Law,” The Islamic Literature (Lahore), March 1951, 
PP. 133-41. 
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democracy pure, and even nationalism devoid of the ills it breeds elsewhere. 
The very sincerity of this confidence arouses the question whether there has 
not been some neglecting of the total evidence of human history, and of 
immediate, local situations; whether writers have not allowed their confi- 
dence to obscure something deep and elemental in the human heart, as 
common human situations everywhere reveal it. Are we not all similarly, 
if not equally, involved in sinfulness? Is it a sufficient remedy to propose 
establishing again the true system which we have already flouted or ignored, 
if we do not also face the meaning of our failure? For if we had not so 
flouted it, would it need to be re-established? In other words, is our salva- 
tion a matter only of our knowing, a crisis only in the application of law? 
Or is it a deeper issue as to a defiance of law in our souls, which itself ex- 
plains why, even after revelation, we have still gone wrong? 

Be the answer as it may, it is clear that this basic Muslim assurance that 
human affairs will go right if we set up the right balance of society in the 
light of revealed truth is the factor which prompts the main form of the 
Muslim reply to Communism in the economic and social realms. So numer- 
ous are the examples ° that in the space here available it may be well to 
cite a single article in al-Hilal of November 1951 which, though admittedly 
of a popular nature, is representative. The writer, Mahmud Abu al-‘Ayun, 
declares that the Islamic economic order allows capitalism but controls it 
effectively by insisting that private enterprise be subordinated to public 
good. Thus individualism and freedom are in ideal equipoise with justice 
and social equity. Islam forbids the concentration of wealth, disallows the 
monopoly of the few and the privation of the many. The Qur’an in more 
than seventy verses calls upon men for generosity. Zakat is evidence of the 
obligation Islam lays upon the possessors in respect of the poor and dis- 
possessed. The laws of inheritance obviate the worst forms of capitalism. 
Competition is recognized in Islam but in the Muslim form of it there is 
no reproach. Free enterprise in Islam is immune from the evils which plague 
its Western forms. Cornerers of the market are severely dealt with. Re- 
ceipt of alms through zakat enables the poor to return to the market: their 
purchasing power is restored and the familiar fault of capitalism, alleged 
by Marx, that it frustrates itself by a concentration of wealth that disables 
purchasing power, is thus corrected. It follows that Islam thus stands in 
a middle position, innocent of the evils of both Communism and capitalism, 
while actualizing the best in both camps.’ 

In fuller, and perhaps more detailed terms, this analysis might be paral- 
leled a score of times in Muslim books, pamphlets, and articles. But not all 
these writers take up the “if” by which their whole reply in these terms to 

6 For example, Mahmud Ahmad, Economics of Islam (Lahore, 1947); M. Siddiqi; Marxism 


and Islam (Hyderabad, 1951) ; Mirza Muhammad Hussain, Islam and Socialism (Lahore, 1949). 
7 al-Hilal, Nov. 1951, pp. 18-22. 
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Communism is conditioned. They are saying that Islam has what is required, 
if it is followed. This overlooks the point that Communism makes, to the 
effect that this is mot what is required, since it is not followed. Zakat, for 
example, may well be in basic meaning a recognition of the duties of wealth 
and the rights of the poor. As such it is undoubtedly the inspiration of 
modern Muslim forms of social welfare through state action. But it is not 
as such a reply to the Communist thesis. The latter is not asking for a recog- 
nition on the part of the possessed of the needs of others: he is denying that 
right to possession itself. He is not bespeaking charity or alms for the poor: 
he is claiming their right to dispossess the possessors through proletarian 
revolution. Thus, though the institution of zakat may well have within itself 
the basis of a new social justice, it is not in itself an answer to the Com- 
munist charge as to the diagnosis and the cure of social ill. The same ob- 
tains in other realms. The Communist only smiles when he is reminded that 
the Qur’an exhorts to generosity. He retorts that what he is demanding is 
not generosity but justice, not gifts but rights. He is asking, if we may bor- 
row Kant’s words in another context — he is demanding, an answer without 
an “if.” What he calls for is an imperative not conditional upon goodwill, 
but an imperative enunciated by militant belief and enforced by revolution. 

If we in religious resistance to Communism miss the real point of attack, 
with its disallowance of all our moral or institutional correctives as, at 
best, palliatives, and at worst, hypocrisy, we shall never outthink and outdo 
him. If we are to meet the point, does it not require us to face what is? 
Is it enough to say that if what is were what it ought to be by our religious 
doctrines, it would be perfect —if we do not pay attention to why it is 
not what it ought to be? May we not be involved in the circularity of argu- 
ment which says: C cannot criticize B for not being A, since whatever B is, 
it ought to be A. The true society is the answer to Communism — if we had 
it. We can honestly say this only if we also concern ourselves strenuously 
with why we do not have the true society. It would be quite inadequate, if 
not evasive, merely to lay the blame for this disparity, between what ought 
to be and what is, upon external factors, like Imperialism, though some 
writers have been very ready to do so. 

If this view of things is right it clearly bears upon the point with which 
we began this section, namely that Islam believes that all is well given the 
right context of law and behavior — the context, that is, of Qur’anic, ortho- 
dox, loyal, and true Islam. Nothing is more apparent throughout the Mus- 
lim world today than criticism of Muslims in the name of Islam. Limatha 
ta’khkhara al-Muslimun, *‘Why are Muslims backward?” as Amir Shakib 
Arslan put it, has been a sort of perpetual question among Muslims since 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Jamal al-Din al-Afghani. If, then, there is this 
keen sense of imperfect approximation to the standards of the faith, does 
not the realism of the Communist opposition call us to face the reasons why 
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the valid society fails of actualization? Will not this in turn raise in our 
minds the question ‘‘Whether?” as a proper corollary of the question 
“What?” already answered for us in our creed? To face this is to be at 
grips with the whole meaning of evil in our souls and in our society. It may 
well be that Communism will compel us to deeper thought and self-scrutiny 
about our capacity to go wrong, even against the light, and as to what this 
signifies both for the nature of man and the hope of righteousness. 

It is here that we reach a further issue underlying the impact of Com- 
munism upon religious faith. It possesses, as we may readily discover from 
its exponents, a doctrine of the future — what theologians call an escha- 
tology. It looks forward to the Communist Heaven on earth and explains 
history as the dialectical movement of economic necessity culminating in 
that earthly paradise. It is this quality of hope and certainty, however mis- 
guided, which gives it authority over its devotees. In this respect it gives 
evidence of a certain religious quality. It therefore compels us to face the 
deep questions of history and its meaning and the shape of the future of 
humanity to which, as the religious man believes, the revelation came. Does 
time have ultimate meaning and whither leads the flux of events which it 
contains ? How does the faith we hold for our present behavior envisage the 
pattern of the future? Is righteousness relevant to the whole process or 
only to ourselves? Is the Divine Judgment, in which we believe ethically, 
active cosmically ? How does the Sovereignty of God both judge and save 
the whole destiny of man? 

There is widespread and growing respect for Ibn Khaldun as one of the 
greatest philosophers of history, whose insights were remarkable and pene- 
trating. But his evaluation of history scarcely broached these fundamental 
questions. He studied with great discernment the forces and factors shaping 
the evolution and decay of communities and cultures, the bearing of geogra- 
phy upon history and the laws of human behavior, ecology, and the like. But 
the final questions as to what it all meant and how it was related to the 
righteous purpose of God he did not discuss. Nor have Muslim thinkers in 
general given much attention to a theology of hope.* What will submis- 
siveness to God, which is islam, mean in relation to the whole content of 
human history? It is not an academic question. For without such a clear 
faith as to the nature of history we cannot deal effectively with the secular 
hope of the Communist. 

The foregoing are by no means all the points of Communist impact upon 
the thought of Islam today, but perhaps they are the most pressing. Space 
admits only one further observation. It is clear that all these issues are also 
equally present for Christianity in its confrontation with Communism — 

8 Muhammad Iqbal may perhaps be said to have wrestled to some extent with the meaning 


and nature of hope in history, but he did so from premises which were more Bergsonian or 
Shavian than Islamic. 
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the nature of truth, the secret of goodness, the quality of evil, and the mean- 
ing of history. May it not be that by virtue of this common need to give a 
worthy answer to Communism the two faiths, Islam and Christianity, have 
the opportunity of a fruitful relationship with each other? Too long Islam 
has looked upon Christianity as an alternative to be resisted, a competitor 
to be shunned (in theological matters), and at worst an error to be de- 
nounced. Reciprocally, much of historic Christianity has treated Islam with 
antipathy if not arrogance. And throughout, the issues between them have 
been thought of, all too often, in abstraction from life in the armchair or 
mosque pillar controversy of polemicists. We have often said more about 
the corruption of the other’s Scriptures than the corruption of our common 
society. It may be that in the fact of Communism is an occasion for a more 
positive and fruitful relationship, in which Christianity may have something 
to share which Communism throws into clear perspective, and to which 
Islam may be more hospitable than might have been possible without the 
pressure of Communist activity. 

It is imperative, however, that both faiths, through their respective 
thinkers and writers, should approach this possibility on a deep level. There 
have been not a few advocates of a common front within both communities. 
For example toward the end of the Colloquium on Islamic Culture, during 
a Washington session, an American professor quoted a Turkish press com- 
ment on the presence of Turkish troops in Korea. “Now at last after 1,300 
years of largely fruitless controversy, men of the two great monotheistic 
religions are struggling shoulder to shoulder against godless materialism.” ° 
That is undoubtedly an oversimplification of the issue. The issues of thir- 
teen centuries are not solved, still less dissolved, by linking a few regiments. 
Moreover, our other warfare is not military: it moves in the realm of ideas 
and deals with thought, not fire. But perhaps what soldiers have done 
within their realm, thinkers can do in theirs. Christianity, faced with the 
same menace and burdened with similar failure before the doctrines and 
reproaches of the Communist, has its own inward answers. But it takes 
patience, frankness, and humility to share them with Islam today. There 
are some Christians, at least, who would be eager and grateful for the 
opportunity. 


® Princeton Alumni Weekly, vol. 54 (Oct. 2, 1953), p. 10. 











THE ARAB MINORITY OF ISRAEL 


Don Peretz 


HE ARABS OF ISRAEL are in the psychologically precarious 

position of a group which never considered itself a minority, yet 

was turned into one against its will almost overnight. They repre- 
sent but the remnant of an Arab community which is scattered throughout 
the Middle East — from Libya in North Africa to Kuwait on the Persian 
Gulf, the greatest concentration being in the neighboring countries of 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Egyptian-occupied Palestine (the Gaza Strip). 
Instead of an Arab population which was to have been slightly less than the 
Jewish majority, only about 12 percent of Israel’s residents were non-Jews 
after the new state became established. At the end of the Palestine war, 
of the 700,000 Arabs who had lived in the territory now constituting Israel, 
only about 120,000 Muslims, 40,000 Christians and 15,000 Druzes re- 
mained. Eighty per cent of this population were villagers; of these some 
40,000 were refugees, having fled from one part of Israel to another during 
the war. 

The whole economic, political, and social structure of this Arab com- 
munity was smashed in the war, which also destroyed most of its towns, 
villages, orange groves, orchards, fields, industries, and urban property. 
The intellectual, political, and religious leaders of the community were gone. 
Most Arab teachers and former government officials fled. The Palestine 
Arab press either collapsed or was moved across the borders. Only a hand- 
ful of those remaining in Israel had ever been active in the leadership of the 
Arab community or was of a calibre high enough to assume the positions 
of responsibility left vacant. Nearly all means of communal identification 
and loyalty either disintegrated or were now transferred to what had be- 
come “enemy territory.” In the hiatus created by the flight, the leaderless 
Arabs of Israel were left in a state of confusion and uncertainty regarding 
their minority status in the new Jewish state. 

Complete equality was guaranteed to the Arab minority in the countless 
statements of Jewish leaders, in the platforms of the Zionist organization, 
and in its testimony before many international bodies. Nearly every Zionist 
© Don Peretz has been Middle East correspondent for N.B.C., United Nations World, and 
Reporter. In 1949 he served as a representative of the American Friends Service Committee with 
UNRPR in Israel, and since December 1952 has been conducting research in the area on a 
Ford Foundation fellowship grant. Although the research on which this article is based was 
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Congress passed a resolution on Arab-Jewish relations similar to that of 
1946, which laid it down that: “The Jewish State will be based upon full 
equality of rights for all inhabitants, without distinction of religion or race 
in the political, civil, religious and national domains, and without domina- 
tion or subjection.” * Israel’s first Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion, told 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine in 1946 that 
“We will have to treat our Arab and other non-Jewish neighbours on the 
basis of absolute equality, as if they were Jews. . . .”’* Such guarantees 
were a sine qua non of international recognition of Zionist aspirations to a 
Jewish State. The United Nations partition plan for Palestine contained a 
declaration on minority rights to be signed by the proposed Arab and 
Jewish Provisional Governments before they obtained their independence. 
The stipulations contained therein were to be “recognized as fundamental 
laws of the State, and no law, regulation or official action shall conflict or 
interfere with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation or official 
action prevail over them.” * 

Minority rights were guaranteed to Israel’s Arab citizens in its Procla- 
mation of Independence, which declared that the state “will be based on 
the principles of liberty, justice, and peace as conceived by the Prophets of 
Israel; will uphold the full social and political equality of all its citizens, 
without distinction of religion, race or sex. . . .” * 

These declarations and statements were among the first casualties in the 
war between Israel and the Arab states. With what was to have been a 
large minority now in “enemy territory,” a de facto situation quite different 
from that expected by most Zionist leaders was created. In their minds, the 
Arab remnant was closely identified, because of its immediate blood ties, 
with those who had fled. Consequently, under the impact of critical war con- 
ditions a hyper-security consciousness, giving little thought to pre-partition 
statements of principle regarding the Arab minority, enveloped Jewish 
thinking. 

The bitterness created by this approach is compounded by other situa- 
tions which the Arab minority and many groups in the Jewish majority 
consider discriminatory. They have frequently protested against the requi- 
sition of some 300,000 dunams (66,000 acres) —nearly 40 percent of 
Israeli Arab-owned land —by the Custodian of Absentee Property, the 
Israel Nationality Law, and various government policies on taxation, local 
government, education, and religious affairs. 

1 Resolutions of the 22nd Zionist Congress (Basle, Dec. 9-24, 1946), No. 10: Arab-Jewish Rela- 
na The Veevish case: Statements and Memoranda [before the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry] (Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1947), p. 71. 

8 UN General Assembly, Resolution 181 (II): Plan of partition with economic union, Part I, 
Future constitution and government of Palestine (Nov., 1947). 


* Laws of the State of Israel, Vol. 1, Ordinances, 5708-1948 (Official Gazette, No. 1, the 5th 
of lyar, 5708 [May 14, 1948]). 
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The apparent lack of a clearcut Israeli minority policy, often resulting in 
the paradox of a benevolent approach by many government agencies and 
offices, increases the Arabs’ confusion. At present more than a dozen 
Ministries and Departments handle Arab affairs — each in its own, ap- 
parently uncoordinated way. The Ministries of Agriculture and Develop- 
ment, Education and Culture, Health, the Interior, Labor and Public 
Works, Social Welfare, and Religious Affairs often show signs of sympa- 
thetic understanding of the minority and its problems. On the other hand, 
the Arab affairs section of the Prime Minister’s Office, the Ministries of 
Police, Defense, and Finance (which controls the office of the Custodian of 
Absentee Property), seem to be primarily motivated by the desire to keep 
the Arabs under security control. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


Since the foundation of the state a large part of the administrative ma- 
chinery of government in the strategic border regions, where 80 percent of 
the Arab population lives, has been turned over to the Military. There the 
civil authorities transferred —through action of the Knesset (Israel’s 
Parliament) — great areas of responsibility to the Ministry of Defense, 
which today exerts the most pervasive and predominant government in- 
fluence in the Arab community. Its minority policy has been based on the 
assumption that conditions liable to jeopardize national security inherently 
exist in the Arab community. The countless incidents of infiltration — many 
for family reasons only — and the impossibility of distinguishing Israeli 
Arab residents from refugees, led it to a policy of restrictions for all the 
145,000 Arabs living in strategic areas. 

The Ministry of Defense has divided the area under its control into 
three military governorates: Galilee, with about 100,000 Arabs; the Negev, 
with 15,000 (mostly Bedouin) ; and the so-called Little Triangle,’ with 
about 30,000. The residents of these governorates live within a matrix of 
legal restrictions which fix their movement into, out of, and within the area, 
and give the Army authority to banish legal residents and to confiscate their 
property, remove whole villages from one zone to another, and to try in 
military summary courts individuals who violate its regulations. 

This authority was delegated to the Ministry of Defense in two laws 
passed by the Knesset. One establishes “defense areas’? within which the 
Minister of Defense may set up “security zones.” He, or any lieutenant 
colonel or officer of higher rank delegated by him, has authority to prevent 
the entrance of any person into security zones and may evacuate any Arab 
village from the area. Several Negev Bedouin tribes and Arab populations 
of the Israeli villages bordering on Lebanon and the Gaza Strip — Iqrit, 


5 The area surrounding the villages of Tira and Taiyiba, south of Tulkarm, which went 
to Israel as a result of the armistice agreement with Jordan. 
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Sha‘b, Birwa, Bir-Am, Umm al-Farag, and Migdal Gad — have been 
forcefully removed by the Army to other areas or expelled from Israel 
under this law.°® 

Most Israeli Arabs are not directly affected by the establishment of 
security zones. Military jurisdiction is exercised over them by authority of 
the Defense (Emergency) Regulations, 1945, enacted by the British Man- 
datory Government to combat terrorism and retained by Israel.’ These 147 
regulations authorize the Chief of Staff of the Defense Army of Israel to 
appoint military governors or commanders for any place within Israel. In 
areas under their control, military commanders are responsible for public 
security and may “‘use all force reasonably necessary for the exercise of 
this power.” The military summary courts established by the Army Chief 
of Staff have jurisdiction to try any military offense and “no other court 
shall have any jurisdiction in relation to any such offense. . . .” The police 
and military may enter and search any place suspected of being used for 
“any purpose prejudicial to public safety,” and also may detain and search 
any individual. Military commanders may order any person to be placed 
under police supervision for a period of time not exceeding one year and 
require him to present himself to the police upon demand. In areas under 
military rule the authorities may, “if it appears to be necessary or expedient 
to do so in the interest of public safety . . . take possession of any land,” 
and may requisition any chattel. The military commander may “‘use or deal 
with, or authorize use in dealing with the chattel or property for such pur- 
poses as he thinks expedient . . . and hold or sell or otherwise dispose 
of it.” 

Any area under the control of military commanders may be declared a 
closed area, entrance into which requires a military permit. The military 
have used their power in instances where they claim Arab villages have 
been found to be cooperating with, or harboring, smugglers or infiltrators. 
In 1953, public attention was called to the situation when these regulations 
were forcefully used in the villages of Tira and Abu Ghosh. In Tira, al- 
though no arms were found nor any arrests made, the Army in August 
accused the village of having fired on one of its reconnaissance planes. The 
villagers denied having had anything to do with the shots and strongly 
protested against the methods used by the Army in carrying out its twelve- 
hour curfew and search. In September the villagers of Abu Ghosh were 
accused by the military of implication in an attack on a neighboring Jewish 
youth settlement. When the village elders, according to the Army, refused ! 
cooperation in tracking down the attackers, eight of them were banished 
from Abu Ghosh for periods of from three to six months. 





6 Jbid. The Law and Administration Ordinance, no. 1, authorizes the Minister of Defense to 
establish the Emergency Regulations which appear in Collection of Regulations, vol. 2, 1949, 
p. 169. 

T Palestine Gazette, no. 1442, Sept. 27, 1945, Supplement no. 2. 
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Both of these incidents aroused wide comment on the status of the Arab 
minority. In Knesset speeches and in press editorials two main trends 
emerged. The Government and the majority of opinion which supported 
it placed greatest emphasis on the “security situation’ which was created 
by the existence of the Arab minority. Representative of this approach were 
the editorial comments of the Jerusalem Post: “Everyone realizes that the 
Arabs in Israel constitute a serious problem, and there is no day without 
its grim evidence that the problem is at its most serious in the sphere of 
security . . . it is still necessary to maintain military rule . . . and, as 
in the case of Tira, to expose suspected areas to collective punishment.” * 

Maintenance of military rule and its ramifications, such as collective pun- 
ishments and the need of most Arabs to obtain military permits to travel, 
was opposed by the Communists, the left wing socialist Mapam party, the 
General Zionists (second largest party in the Knesset), and by many 
liberals. Haboker, the daily newspaper of the General Zionists, warned that 
“while Arabs are permitted to go to the polls during Knesset elections, a 
policy of discrimination and limitations against these same voters cannot 
continue if the State does not want to play into the hands of the rabble 
rousers and instigators. . . . On the one hand it is impossible to scatter 
promises and to make declarations about the equality of rights, and on the 
other, to adopt methods of governing which cause an accumulation of bit- 
terness and a sense of frustration within the Arab community.” ® 

The main burden of Arab complaint against military rule and govern- 
ment by emergency regulations is both psychological and economic. For 
example, the Nazareth resident who wants to visit a relative in Jaffa must 
apply for a military permit to leave town a day or two before his trip. 
This involves filling out application forms, a trip to the Military Gover- 
nor’s office, and waiting in line for hours, all of which may eventually re- 
sult in failure. An unemployed Arab in a village like Shafa ‘Amr who wants 
to seek work in Haifa must follow the same procedure, although he too may 
be denied a permit. Naturally feelings of less than devotion to govern- 
ment authorities are likely to be felt by the individual who must go through 
this process to carry out what seems to him a normal social or economic 
function. 


ABSENTEE PROPERTY 


After the Palestine war about 4 million dunams (880,000 acres) of Arab- 
owned land were taken over by the Israeli Custodian of Absentee Property. 
Of this area, approximately 300,000 dunams belonged to Arab residents 
of Israel who had fled from one section of the state to another during the 
fighting, or had been moved from their villages by the Jewish authorities 


8 Jerusalem Post, Aug. 11, 1953. 
9 Haboker, Aug. 3, 6, 1953. 
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for “security reasons.’’ Government requisition of land belonging to Israeli 
Arabs was legalized by several laws. Land in military areas could be seized 
“in the interest of public safety” under the Defense (Emergency) Regula- 
tions.” The Minister of Agriculture was given power to take over aban- 
doned Arab fields and to distribute them among cultivators of his choice 
by the Emergency Regulations (Cultivation of Waste Lands) Ordinance." 
The Absentee Property Law authorized the requisition by the Custodian 
of all property belonging to Arabs who had left their homes for an area 
of Palestine not occupied by Jewish forces on November 29, 1947."* On 
that date only a small area of the present territory of Israel was in Jewish 
hands. Consequently, any Arab of Nazareth who might have visited the 
Old City of Jerusalem or Bethlehem on Christmas 1948 automatically be- 
came an ‘“‘absentee”’ under the law. Nearly all the Arab refugees in Israel, 
as well as the 30,000 inhabitants of the Little Triangle which became part 
of the state under the armistice agreement with Jordan, were classified as 
‘“‘absentees.”” Many Israeli Arabs who, during the battle of Acre, fled from 
their homes in the new to the old city lost their property under the provi- 
sions of this law. 

Difficulties were caused when Israeli Arab “‘absentee’’ property was dis- 
tributed to Jewish immigrants and to collective agricultural settlements. 
All of the new city of Acre was turned over to recent immigrants despite the 
fact that many of its Arab ‘“‘absentee’”’ home owners were living a few yards 
away. Approximately 200,000 dunams (44,000 acres) of agricultural land 
belonging to ‘‘absentee” Arab villagers living in the Little Triangle were 
given to neighboring Jewish collectives. After such distributions had taken 
place, restoration of the property to its original owners by the Custodian 
was almost impossible. The military often prevented return of land and 
villages seized despite the unrest caused in the Arab community by the 
resulting economic and social dislocations. In many areas the paradoxical 
situation arose in which the Custodian rented “absentee”’ property to its 
original owners. All the Arabs of Kfar Ilit near Nazareth were declared 
“absentees,” although half of them had never left, not even during the 
fighting which occurred in the village. After the war, those who remained 
were forced to pay rent to the Custodian for the use of their own lands. 

Although the Israeli authorities claim to have offered alternative prop- 
erty or compensation in exchange for requisitioned land, only 5,000 “‘ab- 
sentee”’ residents have moved to new holdings. Most Israeli Arabs declare 
that even after winning court cases against the Custodian, they failed to 
receive adequate compensation for their losses. The authorities say that 
many instances of Arab refusal to accept alternative land in exchange for 


10 Palestine Gazette, loc. cit., regulation no. 114. 
11 Official Gazette, no, 27, Oct. 15, 1948, p. 3. 
12 Jbid., Laws of Israel, 1949-50, no. 20, p. 86, passed by the Knesset on March 14, 1950. 
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their own “absentee” property is evidence of “lack of confidence” in the 
Government. Their theory is that the minority fears a “second round”’ in 
which an Arab victory might lead to reprisals against those who have 
accepted land from the Israeli Government. A more plausible explana- 
tion might be that farms offered in exchange for ‘“‘absentee’”’ property are 
usually granted on short-term leases and in more or less standard-sized 
holdings which do not necessarily correspond to the amount of land requisi- 
tioned. 

In an effort to consolidate government control of property requisitioned 
from Arab citizens and to comply wtih the growing demand in both Arab 
and Jewish communities for payment of compensation to those affected, the 
Land Acquisition (Consolidation and Compensation) Law was passed by 
the Knesset on March 10, 1953. It provided that all land acquired for 
purposes of “vital development, settlement or security” between May 18, 
1948, and April 1, 1952, was to become the property of the Israel Develop- 
ment Authority. The owners were to be compensated in cash, or if they 
were landless farmers who had earned their living from the soil, they were 
entitled to a grant or a lease of an alternative piece of land sufficient to 
maintain themselves. This holding was to be designated by the requisition- 
ing authorities. In case of disagreement the owner was to receive a cash 
payment. Despite the great devaluation of Israeli currency in the past three 
years, all cash payments were to be based on the value of the land in Janu- 
ary 1950, with an addition of 3 percent for each year up to the time of 
compensation. 

The law was unanimously opposed by the Arab community and by many 
Jewish Israelis as well. They claimed that it made Arab citizens dependent 
upon the good will of the Development Authority; that cash payments 
were greatly underevaluated; and that compensation in the form of lease- 
holds was unfair. 

The independent liberal Hebrew daily, Haaretz, expressed the opinion 
of many Jewish critics of the law when it commented editorially that: 
‘This law does not evidence generosity of the victors. It does not show the 
political understanding which should oblige the Knesset to give stronger 
indications of its desire to reconstruct the agricultural life of the Arab 
community which was undermined by perverse actions. It shows no recog- 
nition of the fact that seizure of the property of the minority is liable to 
undermine the foundations of private property rights. It is regrettable that 
for these reasons, this law, which could have done so much, has done so 
little.” ™* 


18 Knesset Release no. 754. Reproduced in the Middle East Journal, vol. 7 (Summer 1953), 
pp. 358-60. 
14 Haaretz, March 10, 1953. 
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THE NATIONALITY LAW 


One of the touchstones of the full equality of a minority in a modern 
democratic state is the security of its citizenship status and its right of 
residence. Many among the minority in Israel feel that the Nationality Law 
of 1952 does not guarantee that equality to the nation’s Arabs. The pecu- 
liar nature of Israel, which is by definition an ethnic state, inherently en- 
dowing its Jewish residents with citizenship prerogatives which do not be- 
long to non-Jews, complicates the situation. This is legally confirmed by the 
country’s Proclamation of Independence, by the Law of Return of 1950, 
and by the Nationality Law. 

The right of entry into Israel is conferred by the Law of Return upon 
all Jews ‘‘returning from exile in the Diaspora.” Citizenship is automatically 
granted to them in the Nationality Law. Non-Jews may become Israelis 
by virtue of residence, naturalization, or birth.** It is against this discrimi- 
nation and the method of applying these three conditions of citizenship that 
Arab critics have fought. 

To obtain Israeli nationality by residence, an Arab must prove that he 
was a Palestinian citizen, was registered as an inhabitant on March 1, 1952, 
and was in Israel from May 14, 1948, until the law came into force or 
entered the country legally during that period. 

Many Arabs claim that the documents necessary to prove that they are 
residents of Israel in accordance with the terms of the Nationality Law 
were lost or destroyed during the chaotic days of the war, or were con- 
fiscated by the Army at the time their villages were occupied. Whole vil- 
lages, like Arab al-Aramshi, were by-passed when the authorities carried 
out the 1952 Registration of the Inhabitants. Among Arabs who were regis- 
tered many were issued only temporary residence permits or Military Gov- 
ernment certificates of residence. 

Acquisition of citizenship by naturalization discriminates against Arabs 
because it requires those making application to have “some knowledge of 
the Hebrew language.” No recognition that Arabic is an official language of 
Israel is made in the Nationality Law. Even if the requirements for natu- 
ralization are fulfilled, nationality is not automatically acquired, for the 
Minister of Interior has final discretion “if he thinks fitto doso . . . [to] 
grant . . . Israel nationality by the issue of a certificate. . . .”’ This ar- 
bitrary authority places those applying for naturalization at his mercy, 
claim critics of the law. Arab Knesset members have proposed that all 
individuals born in the country be entitled to citizenship, but their sug- 
gestion was voted down by the majority. 

After the law was passed — by a vote of 43 to 17 —the Arab Israeli 
community united in protest against its discriminatory provisions. In Naz- 


15 Government yearbook, 5713-1952, p. 207. 
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areth, where the country’s largest Arab community is located, a general 
strike was proclaimed. Protest meetings were held in all large Arab towns 
and delegations were sent to the capital to voice the widespread disap- 
proval. Although the Minister of the Interior claimed that not more than 
2,000 to 6,000 Arabs would be denied citizenship under the terms of the 
law, many critics placed the figure much higher — some at 50 percent of 
the Arab community. “Instead of transferring the Nationality Law into a 
means of encouraging Arab loyalty, the Knesset majority has done every- 
thing to impose upon thousands of Arabs the fear of unstable civic status,” 
warned Haaretz.** 

The question of Arab Israeli nationality is complicated by the ever- 
present pressure of hundreds of thousands of Arab refugees along the 
borders of the new state. Most refugees believe that they have a legal and 
moral right to return to their homes on the Israeli side, and frequently 
they infiltrate to visit relatives or abandoned property. The Israeli Gov- 
ernment’s position is that under the provisions of the Nationality and the 
Entry into Israel Law these border crossings are illegal, and that every 
measure must be taken to prevent them. This legal-moral conflict is the 
origin of many incidents which lead to the flare-up of tensions between 
Jews and Arabs along the tenuous frontier. 

The Government has shown some flexibility on the matter of returning 
Arabs who have families in Israel. About 4,000 refugees have been per- 
mitted to repatriate under the Reunion of Broken Families Schemes, which 
were implemented through the United Nations. Permission was also 
granted to between 20,000 and 30,000 infiltrators to remain with their 
relatives in Israel. 

But on numerous occasions the Government’s policy toward infiltration 
has been criticized because of its effect upon the legal residence of Israeli 
Arabs. In July 1950, the deportation of 150 “‘infiltrators” from the village 
of Abu Ghosh was censured in a motion which was defeated in the Knesset. 
It was claimed that this group included children already accepted in schools, 
adults with authorized residence permits, old people and parents who were 
separated from their families.’” 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s reply was that if his treatment of infiltra- 
tors were to be changed, a new Government would have to be found. He 
was determined not to deviate from the policy of deporting all infiltrators. 
Part of their strategy, he declared, was to send women and children across 
the lines first and for the men to follow. “In the measure which the law 
allows, we will also impose collective punishments upon places which con- 
ceal infiltrators,” he threatened. 

The Government’s attitude toward infiltration has also been criticized 


16 Haaretz, March 10, 1953. 
17 Divrei Haknesset, vol. 6, pp. 2151-2154. 
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by both the press and the Supreme Court of Israel. The comments on col- 
lective punishments made in the daily newspaper Hatzofeh, organ of the 
Mizrachi religious parties (members of the coalition Government), were 
fairly representative. Hatzofeh disapproved of collective punishments be- 
cause “‘their effectiveness is doubtful, and they always serve to place Israel 
in an unfavorable light. . . .”** The position of the judiciary has been 
that: “In most decisions referring to [deportations] . . . the Court has 
judged vis-a-vis a resident of Israel that the authorities cannot rely upon 


preventing ‘illegal entry’ when they have carried out an illegal expulsion.” *” 


OTHER AREAS OF SENSITIVITY 


The differences in social structure and in traditions of communal organi- 
zation which divide Jews and Arabs have caused much misunderstanding 
in Israel. The conservative segment of the Arab community which remained 
in the country after the flight possessed an Islamic, Turkish, and British 
mandatory heritage. It naturally resisted the new methods of public ad- 
ministration introduced by the Israeli Government. The appointment of a 
Jew by the Ministry of Religious Affairs to control the religious founda- 
tions, waqfs, the other functions of the former Muslim Supreme Council 
aroused much resentment among the shaykhs, gadis, and imams of the 
Muslim community, who refer sarcastically to their new employer as 
“Mufti Hirshberg.” 

The limited extent to which Israel’s 80 Arab towns and villages have 
been granted charters for local self-government has been another area of 
misunderstanding. In June 1953 sixteen Arab towns and villages populated 
by a third of the minority population had some measure of self-govern- 
ment in the form of Local Councils. Their function is to organize the financ- 
ing and maintenance of services, such as village water supply, upkeep of 
school buildings, street cleaning, and medical dispensaries under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of the Interior. Only four of these councils had been 
elected by village residents. The others had been appointed by the govern- 
ment, which announced that it planned to replace them with elected coun- 
cils ‘when the villagers have gained more civic experience.” 

In some government quarters there is little confidence in the ability of 
the Arabs to govern themselves. ‘Democratic elections will only augment 
family feuds and are not in keeping with existing conditions in the Arab 
community. The establishment of local councils is also bound to lead to 
bloodshed. In the Arab community one must choose a ‘middle road’ of not 
too much democracy,” the Prime Minister’s Adviser on Arab affairs, 
Joshua Palmon, told the press in January 1953.”° 


18 Hatzofeh, July 10, 1950. 
19 Judgements of the Supreme Court of Israel, 1953, vol. 12, pp. 42-45, file no. 227/52. 
20 Ner, Feb. 1953, p. 21; 41 Hamishmar, Jan. 13, 1953. 
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In Palestine under the British Mandate, the government supplied, to a 
large extent, the services which were available in the Arab community — 
particularly in rural areas. Education, roads, health facilities, wells, and 
pumps were introduced by the Mandatory Government, mostly at its ex- 
pense. No rates were collected and the only direct government income from 
the villages was a nominal property tax. In the Jewish community a tradi- 
tion of self-taxation developed to finance the highly integrated system of 
social services supplied by its national bodies. When the State of Israel was 
established, this tradition continued to be the basis for financing many serv- 
ices taken over by the government from the Jewish national institutions. 

Although no such tradition existed in the Arab community, the Israeli 
authorities now required it to pay for the services which it had learned to 
expect from the government as a matter of course in pre-Israel times. The 
adoption of a rate system to finance these village services was one of the 
new state’s prerequisites for the establishment of local government. This 
difference in interpretation of responsibility led to many acrimonious dis- 
putes between the Arab villages and the central government. Many Arabs 
now felt that something which they had had in Mandatory times was being 
taken away from them in a discriminatory manner. This fundamental differ- 
ence in outlook concerning public responsibility between Arab village elders 
and Jewish officials of the new state is the source of much conflict and is 
an added obstacle to an extension of local self-government. 

The dispute between the Arab community and the Israeli Government 
over the financing of public education grew out of this difference in interpre- 
tation. Arab villages had in many instances paid for their own school build- 
ings during the Mandate, but all other costs of education had been carried 
by the government. The new Israeli authorities demanded that the vil- 
lagers pay not only for their own school buildings but contribute to the 
cost of their operation — payment of teachers’ salaries and the purchase of 
supplies. 

A poll tax was levied on the Arab community when it opposed the new 
education tax. In many cases the authorities attempted forceful collection by 
attaching the property of resisters. Until April 1953, the tax was between 
£1 3 and £1 5 per head annually. After the general economy drive which 
resulted in the reduction of government’s share in teachers’ salaries, it rose 
to between £1 10 and £I 22. This sudden sharp increase precipitated strong 
opposition and in many cases strikes against the government. 


POLITICAL ORIENTATION 


To express themselves politically, the members of the Arab community 
have followed two paths. From a quarter to a third of the Arab electorate 
supported the Communists in the last election (1951), not on grounds of 
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principle but of promises. The Communists are the most vocal in their pre- 
sentation of minority demands on such vital issues as absentee property and 
the return of the refugees. Not being faced with the danger of having to 
assume any sort of responsibility, they can afford to be extravagant. Sup- 
port of the Communists comes from a cross section of the Arab community, 
although the leadership is largely Greek Orthodox, with a heavy sprinkling 
of American University of Beirut-educated boys among them. It is a youth 
party, most Arab Communist leaders being less than 35 years old. 

The other pattern of political alignments closely resembles those else- 
where in the Middle East, being based primarily on family or clan attach- 
ments. Mapai, Mapam, and the General Zionists have all attracted a few 
family leaders and built some sort of Arab political organization around 
them, giving each its own label. These Arab political figures, some of 
whom are in the Knesset, do not really enter into Israel’s political life, 
but stand more or less on its periphery. Occasionally, with regard to issues 
that affect them directly, such as absentee property or the reunion of broken 
families, they make some sort of special Knesset plea. 


POSITIVE CHANGES IN ISRAELI ARAB SOCIETY 


If a visitor to the Arab villages of Palestine before the establishment 
of the state of Israel were to return today, he would find few external 
changes. Their inhabitants still wear the aba and kafhiyah. They continue 
to live in the same square — either stone or mud brick — one-room houses. 
The ancient, round, flat loaf is still the mainstay of Arab diet. And the slow 
tempo of life is still determined by the agricultural seasons. But beneath this 
external panorama, inevitable changes have been set in motion by the direct 
and indirect influences of the new Jewish social, econgmic, and political or- 
ganization of the country. 

The egalitarian trends of Israel’s socialist orientation have sent tremors 
through the old semi-feudal structure of the country’s Arab society. Today 
that structure is beginning to disintegrate. Economic, political, and social 
power in the Arab community is no longer exclusively concentrated in the 
hands of a relatively small group of great land-holding families, many of 
whom fled in 1948. According to an agricultural census taken by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture in 1950 (excluding farms of less than 5 dunams and the 
Bedouin of the Negev, for whom data on land tenure was unavailable), 
65.1 percent of the farms were fully owner-operated; 30.5 percent were 
partly owned and partly rented; and only 4.4 percent were operated on to- 
tally rented land. Of all the farm land, 78.5 percent was owner-operated.” 

Economic control of the fellah, by harnessing him to an insufferable bur- 


21 There are 7 Arabs in the Knesset; these include 2 of the 5 Communists. (Ed.) 
22 Census of agriculture, 1949/50, part A. Central Bureau of Statistics and Economic Research, 
Jerusalem, Dec. 1952. 
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den of debt, is no longer possible. Most of the village moneylenders have 
fled, and in their place the Israeli Ministry of Agriculture has made loans 
at low rates of interest. Loans totalling £1 213,000 were granted to Arabs 
by the Ministry in 1950—51.* 

Concurrent with the development of a new social structure is the evolu- 
tion of new approaches to Arab agriculture. Partly as a result of the neces- 
sity of adjusting to changes in available resources, and partly under the 
influence of knowledge learned from Jewish farmers, the Arab fellah has 
begun to make greater use of irrigation, chemical fertilizer, tractors, and 
scientific breeding and planting methods. Nearly all Arab farm animals 
were lost during the war with the result that substitutes had to be found for 
their labor and fertilizer. This led to an increase of several times in the 
amount of chemical fertilizers distributed through the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and to the use of machinery on 80 percent of Arab land which was 
adaptable to mechanical farming methods. 

The retreat of Arab villagers to smaller holdings after the requisition 
of nearly 40 percent of their land led to abandonment of extensive agri- 
cultural methods. Now intensive agriculture is becoming the rule rather 
than the exception. Of the present area farmed by Arabs, 6,000 dunams 
(1,320 acres) were irrigated before the establishment of the state, whereas 
today twice that area is under irrigation, according to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. The more frequent consultations with experts from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, rehabilitation of poultry farming, and wider membership in 
marketing and producer’s cooperatives are further evidences of change in 
the Arab rural economy. 

Although there is no statistical data available to prove it, many observers 
of the Israeli Arab scene — including some of its most severe critics — 
claim that there has been a substantial rise in the real agricultural income 
of the Arab community. The primary reason is the importance of its farm 
produce to the hard-pressed Jewish economy. In 1952 the Arab sector sup- 
plied about 7 percent of the locally produced vegetables, 40 percent of the 
olives, 96 percent of the tobacco, and nearly a third of the grain. About one- 
quarter of the approximately 4 million dunams of land under cultivation 
was farmed by Arabs, almost half of that million being worked by Bedouin 
tribes in the Negev using primitive methods of extensive agriculture. 

The increase in Arab agricultural income was a by-product of a 1952 
Government-established policy to pay Arab wages and prices equal to those 
in the Jewish community. Prior to that time, the wage and price differential 
caused much discontent despite the Government’s claim that the difference 
was being set aside as a trust fund for improvements in the Arab com- 
munity. The decision in May 1953 to admit Arab workers to the Histadrut 


28 Government yearbook, 5713-1952, p. 81. 
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(Israeli confederation of labor) was a further move toward closing the 
social and economic chasm which separates the Arab and Jewish communi- 
ties. Three months after membership was opened to the minority about 
11,600, or nearly two-thirds of the country’s Arab laborers, had made 
application for membership.” 

Educational services at the disposal of the Arab community have more 
than doubled, although since the establishment of the state there has been 
no far-reaching increase in the Arab population. Schools maintained by the 
government in conjunction with local authorities have increased from 59 
to 109, the number of teachers from 250 to 800, and pupils from 10,000 
to 27,000. Today nearly every Arab village has its own school.” 

The proportion of girls in Arab schools has risen from 25 percent in 
1949 to 32.6 percent in 1953, although there are still about 9,000 Arab 
girls without schooling. Of the Arab public schools, 95 are coeducational 
with mixed staffs. ““This innovation did not arise from considerations of 
principle. It was simply the outcome of practical difficulties — lack of school 
premises, shortage of qualified women teachers, and the small number of 
girls in the medium and upper forms.’”’ However, despite the extension of 
Arab education, its quality has declined because of the shortage of qualified 
teachers, textbooks, and other teaching materials. 

Although it is too early to look for basic social change in Arab rural 
life as a result of the above improvements, superficial evidences of progress 
are beginning to be visible. There is an increase of road building which will 
connect several hinterland villages with main communication centers; many 
villages have installed public drinking-water supplies; one or two have 
established local infirmaries; and a few have social welfare centers operat- 
ing under the direction of the Ministry of Social Welfare. The gap between 
urban and rural Arabs is swiftly closing as the standard of living and 
knowledge of the latter is raised. As a result of the flight, which left the 
country bereft of Arab leadership, more and more of the village youth are 
beginning to take an interest in assuming social responsibility and in bring- 
ing Western techniques learned from the Jews to Arab society. 


THE DILEMMAS 


The security and well-being of a national minority cannot be determined 
by statistics or material conditions alone. More important are the under- 
lying attitudes. Although there are wide differences of opinion within the 
Arab community regarding its material achievements since the establish- 
ment of Israel, nearly all Israeli Arabs feel the restrictive policies of the 
Government and long for a change. They differ, however, on what they 
should do about their situation. Many want to remain in the country and 


24 Davar, May 8, 1953. 
25 J. L. Benor, “Arab Education in Israel,” Christian News from Israel, vol. 3. 
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take their chances on ultimate integration. Others would, if possible, liqui- 
date their property and emigrate. This has been advocated by the Muslim 
qadi of Nazareth, Shaykh Tahir al-Tabari. In a letter to the President 
of Israel in July 1953 Shaykh Tahir wrote: “The Jews here believe . . . 
that the Arabs in Israel, or a large part of them, are not loyal to the State 
of Israel and are potential fifth columnists. Intelligent Jews and Arabs liv- 
ing here and in the Arab countries look upon this situation with profound 
concern. They fear that their position will become more and more pre- 
carious as the relations with the Jewish Government and its neighbors 


worsen. . . . It is neither possible nor reasonable to expect that the Arabs 
in Israel will forget their children, wives, and relatives who are now refu- 
gees. . . .’’ For these reasons Shaykh Tahir suggested that any Arab in 


Israel and any Jew in the Arab world “desirous of leaving the country and 
joining his people” be permitted to liquidate his property and emigrate. 
Some Government circles admit the desirability of an exchange of popu- 
lations but recognize its impracticability. In the minds of most Israeli offi- 
cials the problem of Arab loyalty is overcast by a hyper-sensitivity over 
security which short circuits constructive efforts, thereby increasing the bit- 


ter reactions of the minority. 


The dichotomous position of Israel’s Arab minority — caused on the one 
hand by the legal matrix which circumscribes its daily life, and on the other 
by the improvement in its material and social welfare — produces an inten- 
sifying psychological dilemma. As the minority acquires increasing knowl- 
edge of the possibility of a better life through its contact with the Western- 
ized Jewish community, unrest and discontent with second-class citizenship 
will inevitably grow. The seeds of loyalty which the Education, Public Wel- 
fare, Health, and Agriculture Ministries have tried to cultivate through 
good works will become sterilized by the policies of the military and the 
Custodian of Absentee Property. Irredentist Arab nationalism, which has 
already taken root, will sprout with alarming alacrity. 

The attitude of Israel’s Arab minority is related, as well, to a solution of 
the Arab refugee problem and thus has a direct bearing upon Israel’s ulti- 
mate acceptance by the states of the Arab world. It also affects directly the 
status of Jewish minorities throughout the area. Achievement of security 
and well-being by the Arab minority will remove one cause of friction be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states, which avidly search out every flaw and 
weakness in the new state’s internal life. 

Even if Israel’s sense of insecurity were overcome and the minority 
were to achieve economic and political equality, a dilemma of even more 
basic psychological importance would remain in the cultural and ethnic’ 
chasm separating Jews and Arabs. How can the Arab minority ever absorb 
those intangible aspects of national identification which are so much a part 
of an exclusively Jewish milieu? Will it ever be possible for an Arab to 
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become enthusiastic about kibbutz galuyot (“‘ingathering of the exiles’’), a 
raison d’étre of the establishment of Israel? Can the idea propounded daily 
in the Knesset, the press, and the speeches of Israel’s leaders that Israel is 
a ‘Jewish State” ever be meaningful in a positive sense to the Arab minor- 
ity? Can the thousand-year-old Jewish heritage which developed in the 
diaspora of Eastern Europe, and which has been taken over almost bodily 
by the State of Israel, ever become a heritage for an Arab minority? These 
questions, although not so immediately pressing as those connected with 
security, must eventually be dealt with by those who are concerned with the 
status of the Arab minority in Israel and Israel’s place in the Arab world. 
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THE ARABS AND THEIR HISTORY 


Nabih Amin Faris 


They live this history and experience its events as though they 

were the events of yesterday. The reason for this unusual situa- 
tion lies in the fact that Islamic history is intimately linked with Islam itself. 
Islam continues to be a living reality in the remains of its bygone glory, as 
well as in its rituals, which the believers have not ceased to observe, and 
its acts of worship, which they daily perform. A Muslim youth is inevi- 
tably exposed to and acquires a considerable knowledge of his own history 
through the elementary training he receives, through the pronouncements 
and sermons of khatibs and imams, through the traditional celebrations on 
such days as the Mawlid (the Prophet’s birthday), ‘Ashura’ (the tenth day 
of Muharram, on which the martyrdom of al-Husayn took place), and the 
like, through the folklore, so popular among the masses, which is linked in 
some way or another with ancient Arab history, and through ancient and 
medieval Arabic literature which is so avidly sought after by the highbrow 
and the common folk alike. 

Elementary and secondary schools in Arab countries, as well as all 
higher institutions of learning, accord Islamic history a great deal of atten- 
tion. Many modern Arab writers have discovered in history a profitable 
source of income, and have consequently flooded the market with literary 
productions treating of the lives of its heroes and illustrious men. What is 
more, this activity has proved to be not only a rich means of livelihood but 
also a sure means for gaining popularity and prestige among their readers. 
In fact, most of the “great’’ modern writers live, as it were, on the rich 
food and fare of Islamic history. We thus see Taha Husayn write ‘dla 
hamish al-sirah [Commentaries on the life of the Prophet] in three volumes 
(Cairo 1933), and al-Fitnah al-kubra |The great insurrection], also in 
three volumes, of which the first two, ‘Uthman (Cairo, 1947) and ‘Ali wa- 
banuh (‘Ali and his sons] (Cairo, 1953), are already out. Another “great,” 
‘Abbas Mahmud al-‘Aqqad, has written ‘dbqariyat Muhammad [The 
genius of Muhammad] (Cairo, 1942), ‘dbqariyat al-Siddiq [The genius 
of Abu Bakr] (Cairo, 1943), Sayyid al-shuhada’ [The chief martyr] (2nd 
® Nasin AMIN Faris is Professor of Arab History and Director of the Arab Studies Program 
at the American University of Beirut. He is currently (1953-54) Rose Morgan Visiting Pro- 
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ed., Cairo ?), ‘dbqariyat Khalid [The genius of Khalid] (Cairo, ?), 
A thar al-‘arab fi al-hadarah al-urubbiyah | Arab influence on European civi- 
lization] (Cairo, 1946), al-Dimugqratiyah fi al-islam [Democracy in Islam] 
(Cairo, 1952), and ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As [The life of Ibn al-‘ds| (Cairo, ?) 
and thus earned for himself the “‘satirific”’ title of al-‘abqari katib al-‘abqari- 
yat, the “genius author of geniuses.” For the same reasons, Dr. Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal turned away from serious research in European thought 
and literature to Islamic history and proceeded to help himself from its 
bounties, writing Muhammad, which has gone into several printings; al- 
Siddiq Abu Bakr (Cairo, 1942); al-Faruqg ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab (two 
parts in one volume, Cairo, A.H. 1364); and Fi manzil al-wahi [In the 
abode of revelation] (Cairo, A.H. 1356). Even the playwright Tawfiq al- 
Hakim of late has shown a tendency to move in on this bountiful spread of 
Islamic history in writing his stage play, Muhammad (Cairo, 1936) and 
Ta’rikh hayat ma‘idah | The life story of a stomach] (Cairo, 1938), based 
on stories and anecdotes from Arab history. From the pen of Mustafa 
Sadiq al-Rafi‘i have come forth books, articles, and sketches in interpreta- 
tion of this history, the explanation of its records, and the revealment of its 
spirit. Publishers of cheap periodical and monthly series have preyed upon 
such works, reprinting them in popular editions and distributing them far 
and wide among the swelling ranks of the reading public. A large propor- 
tion of the works published today in the monthly series of a/-Hilal and Iqra’ 
center on Islamic history. Likewise, the modern Muslim revival, especially 
since the resurgence of Muslim political movements, has increased interest 
in Muslim history. The number of literary and religious magazines and re- 
views devoted for the most part to Islamic history and doctrine is end- 
less. An Arabic library bulges with books treating of Muslim history, 
whether original texts reclaimed from medieval times or modern works by 
contemporary scholars. 


Il 


This intense interest of Muslims — and of Muslim youth in particular — 
in Islamic history has unhealthy aspects. In the first place, most of the 
historical output treats of the subject superficially and reflects none of the 
attributes of scholarship: none of the critical method which sifts myths and 
legends, establishes facts, looks for and evaluates causes, and interprets re- 
sults. Rather, these works address themselves to the readers’ emotions, 
instilling in them vanity instead of reason, and conceit instead of balance. 
The enlightenment one expects from the study of such a humanistic and 
humanizing subject as history is nonexistent. Heroic harangues are a far 
cry from historical writings; and yet one such book was selected as the 
text for the teaching of Arab history in the secondary schools of Palestine, 
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Syria, and Iraq, where it continued to be the standard text of Arab youth 
for several student generations.’ 

In the second place, this output is cursory, as the vague manner in which 
it refers to the Arab cultural heritage and enumerates Arab scientific and 
philosophical contributions clearly shows. For the most part, this treat- 
ment is limited to a mere listing of personalities, theories, works which were 
translated into European languages, Western scholars who were influenced 
by them, and orientalists who sang their praises. It is never specific, trying 
to determine in an exact and detailed manner actual Arab contributions in 
science, philosophy, and culture. 

In the third place, this output has consistently shied away from any at- 
tempt at a sane and scientific study of Arab culture and civilization, wherein 
these are defined, analyzed, and interpreted in their true light as well as 
set in their proper historical context. 

Every scientific study of Islamic history must inevitably confront and be 
confronted by Islam because of the organic and vital relation between 
Islamic history and Islam itself. Every scientific study of religion, too, must 
inevitably treat of it as it would treat of all natural and social phenomena. 
In other words, it must subject the divine aspect of religion to the scrutiny 
of objective investigation, exactly in the same way that it would investigate 
any social or intellectual or psychological phenomena. But the majority of 
those concerned with Muslim history, whether authors or teachers, refrain 
from this type of investigation, either from fear of doubt, lest it should 
shake their faith or undermine the faith of the masses, or, more generally, 
from fear of popular displeasure and the ire of those religious leaders 
whose interest lies in fomenting popular resentment. 

The Arab Muslim world is going through one of the most critical periods 
of its history. It is in a state of transition, moving from medieval to mod- 
ern times, with all the fundamental change in values which that implies. 
Whereas values in the Middle Ages were predicated upon individual sal- 
vation and this life as transitory, leading to a life eternal in the hereafter, 
modern man draws his values from the life of the individual, man and 
woman alike. He thinks of salvation in collective terms and considers this 
life worthy of enjoyment. In the Middle Ages there was a providential 
interpretation of social and historical events; society was built upon class, 
property, and wealth, as well as upon the segregation of social groups, 
artificially separating men from women and children from adults; and eco- 
nomic life depended upon agriculture, human labor, and handmade goods 

t Darwish al-Miqdadi, Ta’rikh al-ummah al-‘arabiyah (History of the Arab nation] (Bagh- 
dad, 1931). In Lebanon, too, the official text recognized by a highly centralized system of educa- 
tion is of a similar nature, falsifying history for the sake of immediate national aims. See Asad 
Rustum and Fu’ad Afram al Bustani, Ta’rikh lubnan al-mujaz [Short history of Lebanon] (2nd 


ed., Beirut, 1937). Other examples of the same phenomenon are to be found in the works of 
Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwazah, ‘Umar Abu al-Nasr, and ‘Umar Farrukh. 
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and crafts. Today the trend is toward equality of the sexes; toward a reli- 
ance upon science for material enrichment and an interpretation of all social 
and natural phenomena. Modern man harnesses the machine instead of 
employing manual labor for the upbuilding of society, and sets the bond of 
nationalism and the fatherland in the place of that of religion and sect. 

Herein lies the crisis of Arab and Islamic history and the crisis of Arab 
and Islamic civilization. Herein is the source of the Arabs’ trouble and the 
fountainhead of their dilemma. The majority of Muslim youth, if not all, 
who have received a modern education find Arab culture, with its scientific 
lore, philosophy, values, and social and economic institutions, insufficient for 
the enlightenment of their minds and incapable of giving any satisfactory 
answer to the many questions which the various problems of their lands and 
people raise and which their anxious, groping, and perplexed minds ask. 
Every hasty and superficial investigation of this civilization increases the 
hostility of Muslim youth to their history, alienates them further from their 
culture, and forces them to seek their individual and collective happiness, 
their cultural well-being, and their spiritual salvation in the opulence of 
that seemingly rich and wealthy civilization — that of the West. 

Except for the colossal attempt of George Sarton,’ no scientific and 
profound investigation of Arab Muslim culture and civilization, one which 
attempts to present a specific definition of its content and spirit as well as a 
fair evaluation of its contribution and worth, has yet been satisfactorily 
made in any language. Furthermore, whatever material may exist in foreign 
languages is practically unknown to the Arabic-speaking public. Not until 
Arabs are objectively introduced to such studies are they likely to make any 
progress in resolving their agonizing dilemma. 


III 


A critical survey of the state of historical studies in the Arab world will 
reveal that these studies have not been able to disengage themselves from 
the mainstream of the classical Arab historians. Except for a homiletical 
interpolation here and an apologetical one there, the atmosphere produced 
by such books as the Mahadarat fi ta’rikh al-ummah al-islamiyah [Lec- 
tures on the history of the Islamic nation] of Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Khudari differs but little from that of Ibn al-Athir’s or Abu al-Fida’s 
Ta’rikh. 

In the first place, the emphasis throughout is on dynastic history, and 
only outstanding personalities from among caliphs, generals, and theolo- 
gians receive the author’s attention. In the second place, the subject is in- 
variably compressed into a bare outline of dates and events with a cata- 
logue of personal names running through it. 


2 Introduction to the history of science (3 vols., Washington, 1927-28). 
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In the third place, this Arab and Islamic history is approached and 
treated as an isolated and an independent unit, complete in itself, separated 
from and unrelated to the mainstream of universal history. It begins with 
the ‘dm al-fil (Year of the Elephant), or with that vague and obscure 
period known as,the Jahiliyah. All that took place before is shrouded in 
darkness and, indeed, not worthy of the attention of the believers. This 
history is pursued to the fall of Baghdad and its destruction by the Mon- 
gol hordes of Hulagu in 1258 in the East, and to the fall of Granada and 
departure of Abu ‘Abdallah, the last of the Nasrids, in 1492 to Morocco 
in the West. Very few modern Arab historians have bothered to push on 
further across the period between the fall of Baghdad and the Ottoman 
conquest, partly because of the difficulties involved, but primarily because 
of a vague belief that with the end of the caliphate Arab and Muslim his- 
tory itself ended. 

In the fourth place, modern historians have addressed themselves almost 
exclusively to the glorious aspects of Arab and Islamic history, depicting 
them in bright colors and skipping over the many dark spots and inglorious 
episodes, at the same time reading into their annals practically all the ac- 
complishments of Western liberalism. This trend has best been described 
as Muslim romanticism. When modern historians have presented their sub- 
ject with the full paraphernalia of scholarship, they have done so hastily 
and superficially, with the result that their work has appeared deformed, 
empty, and unattractive to modern educated youth. 


IV 


How should this history be taught? 

Firstly, emphasis should be moved from a narrative of dates and events 
to one of analysis and interpretation. Basic issues in Arab and Islamic his- 
tory should be isolated and examined, and their place in human history 
determined. This type of investigation should be extended to Arab achieve- 
ments “‘and the salient characteristics of the several ages of their develop- 
ment.” Perhaps one of the most delightful examples of this type of contri- 
bution is the recent work of Professor Bernard Lewis of the University 
of London.’ 

Secondly, side by side with the study of Arab and Islamic political history 
and development, a more serious concern with the social, economic, and 
cultural aspects of that history should be shown. These may not be sufh- 
ciently reflected in the traditional sources of Arab history, but a study of 
the literary remains of the Arabs would prove invaluable. In fact it is im- 
possible, in Arabic, to separate historical from literary sources. 

Thirdly, Arab and Islamic history should be studied as an integral part 


8 The Arabs in history (London, 1950). 
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of human history. The importance of this point calls for a more detailed 
consideration. 

As yet modern scholars have made no serious effort to study Arab and 
Islamic civilization thoroughly and in detail, to show its relation to earlier 
and contemporary civilizations, and to determine its bagic influence upon 
the civilizations which followed it, particularly the Western. As partial 
studies already carried out along this line show, such an investigation would 
inevitably bring out the stimulating influence which the Arab and Islamic 
civilization had on the West. Such a conclusion would have a salutary effect 
upon Muslim youth. It would restore to them a confidence that their civili- 
zation, although it has run its course, played a brilliant role in the caval- 
cade of human civilization, another part of which we now view and enjoy. 
And yet this effect will not obtain unless Western scholars break away 
from a seemingly preconceived notion that Arab civilization has no claim 
on their attention when they are investigating the mainsprings and back- 
grounds of Western civilization. As great a historian of philosophical 
thought as Bertrand Russell, for example, devotes, all in all, about sixteen 
scattered pages to Arab philosophy, Islam, and Muhammad, out of the 
total of 816 pages of his great book, The history of western philosophy. 
An eminent American scholar, writing recently “an inquiry concerning 
world understanding,” ® gives the Arabs and the Muslims twelve out of a 
total of 496 pages. This may be a crude yardstick wherewith to measure 
the relative importance of ideas and the segments of humanity which lived, 
moved, and had their being in these ideas. But crude as it may be, it does 
offer an estimate of the relative importance attached by modern Western 
scholars to the faith and contribution of one-seventh of the human race. 

No mention has been made here of the extensive literature written by 
generations of missionaries, not because of lack of awareness of it or be- 
cause of any desire to deny the contribution made therein to Arab and Is- 
lamic scholarship, but because the bulk of this literature has not been objec- 
tive. As Professor H. A. R. Gibb succinctly states, this “group of writ- 
ings emanate from those whose view is coloured by the belief that Islam 
is an inferior religion. Where this view arises from a sincere religious faith, 
it too may often deserve respect. This is the case with most missionary 
literature, and it would be unjust not to recognize the great advances which 
have been made amongst missionaries in recent years toward substituting 
a sympathetic entering-into the religious experience of the Muslim for 
the crude externality of their former approach. Yet the element of pre- 
judgement is inherent in their attitude towards Islam, and it cannot be left 
out of account in any assessment of their writings.” ° 
3rd ed., George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. (London, 1948). 

F. S. C. Northrop, The meeting of East and West (New York, 1947). Dr. Northrop’s more 
recent book, The taming of the nations (New York, 1953), cannot be classed with his earlier 


effort, and has, therefore, been set aside. 
6 H.A.R. Gibb, Mohammedanism (London, 1950), p. vi. 
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There are, however, indications that this omission is being remedied. In 
his early work, The story of philosophy,’ Will Durant makes one casual 
mention of Islam. But in his more recent and larger work on the story of 
civilization,* he makes up for all the loss, devoting to the Arab and Islamic 
civilization seven full chapters, covering 193 pages out of a total of 1100. 
The fact that at long last Western scholars are becoming more genuinely 
and more objectively interested in the contribution of the Arabs and the 
Muslims to human civilization is reflected not only in the serious literary 
output of the West but also in the phenomenal increase in the number of 
universities and other academic centers engaged in Islamic studies, the 
number of foundation grants in support of Islamic research, and the pres- 
ent effort of this very Colloquium. These efforts in the field of objective in- 
vestigation should lead first to a fairer treatment of Arab and Muslim 
civilization than hitherto accorded it, to a more equitable judgment of their 
contribution to human civilization, and eventually to the restoration of 
confidence in Muslim youth in particular and Muslims in general that their 
faith and civilization have not been and will not be subject to a priori and 
unsympathetic judgment. 


V 


The best instrument in our possession, and certainly the most effective, 
with which to deepen the interest of Muslim youth in their history is to 
make them more aware of the current problems of their countries and to 
enable them to understand these problems in their true light. In the nature 
of the case, this effort would require that they pursue these problems to 
their historical origins and trace all their earlier ramifications. This would 
inevitably lead to a continuity in the study of history which now is notably 
lacking. 

Historians, both Western and Arab, have neglected to study the period 
from the fall of Baghdad in the 13th century to the beginning of the 
modern Arab awakening in the early part of the 19th century. The reasons 
for this neglect by the Arabs are many, but the most important are the 
decay of intellectual and political life throughout this period, the fall of 
Islam under the hegemony of non-Arab states and dynasties, and the difh- 
culty of pursuing non-Arabic sources. With the disappearance of Arab rule 
and palace life, the fading away of the caliphate and the final eclipse of its 
spiritual prestige and worldly power, Arab historians thought that Arab 
history came to an end and that, as a people, the Arabs no longer had any 
deeds to record or any glories to sing. Furthermore, emotionally and psy- 
chologically, the masses were driven to ignore this period. The spectacular 
change in Arab fortunes, the sudden fall from a position of glory and 
power to one of defeat and weakness, abjection and poverty, did not endear 


7 New York, 1926. 
8 The age of faith (New York, 1950). 
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that period to their minds, but rather led them to the paths of escape from 
the painful reality of their present to the pleasant memories of their 
glorious past. 

The period was not completely ignored. A few works have dealt with it, 
although they also reflect the traditional weakness of Arab and Muslim 
historical writings. Furthermore, for the most part they are provincial, not 
catholic. Works which treat of the history of a particular country, as al- 
Suyuti’s Husn al-muhadarah fi akhbar misr wa al-qahirah | Eloquent dis- 
courses on the history of Egypt and Cairo] and al-Magrizi’s Khitat, or a 
particular dynasty, as ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani’s history of the Seljuks, or 
of a particular city, as Ibn al-Shihnah’s a/-Durr al-muntakhab fi ta’rikh 
halab [Selected gems on the history of Aleppo], are all very interesting 
and useful. But they fail to relate their subject to the general current of 
Arab and Muslim history, a failure due primarily to the breakdown of the 
political unity of the Arab and Muslim world. 

Nevertheless, the study of this neglected period is important and essen- 
tial, because it is organically linked to the Arab and Muslim present, ex- 
plaining its background and offering perhaps the only clue to the backward- 
ness of the Arabs and Muslims, to their deplorable material and spiritual 
stagnation. 


VI 


An intellectually honest study of Arab and Islamic history is not likely 
to come about unless the primary prerequisite for its existence also obtains. 
This prerequisite is freedom of thought, expression, and dissemination — 
a freedom which enables any responsible person to investigate any prob- 
lem, think his findings through to their logical conclusion, and disseminate 
the results of his labors among the reading public without obstacles, and 
without being persecuted or deprived of his position, assaulted, jailed, and 
sometimes subjected to physical injury. It is a painful fact that freedom of 
thought in the Arab and Muslim world is at present in the midst of a most 
serious crisis. Governments which do not derive their authority from the 
consent of the people and which buttress their power with all the para- 
phernalia of tribal despotism; religious leaders bred on ignorance and 
breathing out fanaticism; political demagogues; and foreign vested in- 
terests in these lands, all fear free scientific investigation because it ex- 
poses conditions as they really are, enlightens the public mind, and ulti- 
mately undermines the position of the oppressor, native and foreign alike. 

Finally, side by side with this freedom of thought, expression, and dis- 
semination enjoyed by Arab and Muslim historians, the history they write, 
if it is to appeal to Muslim youth, keep their interest, and claim their in- 
telligent loyalty, must have qualified teachers, trained scholars consecrated 
to intellectual honesty, and publishers concerned with the promotion of 
knowledge rather than popular favor and personal prosperity at any cost. 

















ISLAMIC LAW AND THEOLOGY 
IN INDIA 


Proposals for a Fresh Approach 
Asaf A. A. Fyzee 


I 
HE FOUNTAINHEAD of both law and religion in Islam is God. 


This fundamental dogma is the basis of the close relationship be- 

tween shari‘ah and figh; namely, the law conceived as morality and 
the law conceived as positive law. There can therefore be no clear-cut dis- 
tinction between law and religion. Although all modern scholars beginning 
with Snouck Hurgronje,’ have noted this dual aspect of Islamic law, we 
have still no critical and exhaustive examination of the implications of this 
unity in duality; but a preliminary survey for a modern approach has been 
attempted in my paper, “Law and Religion in Islam.” ? 

A modern critical discussion must proceed to examine the theological 
dogma and the legal fiction that God is the author of law, both in its his- 
torical and in its philosophical aspects; it must show why amongst the 
Semites (in particular the Jews and the Arabs) the law was especially con- 
sidered as of divine origin; what its later implications were; how gradu- 
ally, under the impact of comparative jurisprudence, modern theories of 
law, political theories, cultural development, and international relations, 
Islamic society must necessarily begin to make a clearer distinction be- 
tween sacred law (shari‘ah) and secular law (qanun); and why it will 
have to evolve a proper critique of the figh from this angle. 

This paper is not an exhaustive historical survey; it is merely an attempt 
to propound a modern Indian approach to an age-long problem. It is an 

1For a classical discussion, see Talwih of Taftazani (Cairo ed.), vol. 1; this relates to 
Sunni figh. The Shi‘i counterpart will be found in Ma‘alim al-din fi al-usul by Hasan b. Zaynu 
al-Din b. Ali b. Ahmad al-‘Amili (Tehran, 1312 A.H.). There are many modern discussions, a 


summary of which will be found in my Outlines of Muhammadan Law (New York, 1949) 
pp. 13 ff. (hereafter referred to as OML). 


2 Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 28 (1953), pp. 29-48. 





> AsaF A. A. Fyzer, B.A., LL.B. (Bombay) ; M.A. (Cantab) ; of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, was formerly Principal and Sir Erskine Perry Professor of Jurisprudence at the Govern- 
ment Law College, Bombay. He has served as Ambassador of India in Egypt and since 1952 
as Member, Union Public Service Commission, New Delhi. The article here presented was 


written as a paper submitted to the Colloquium on Islamic Culture at Princeton University, 
September 1953. 
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endeavor to apply 20th century legal and historical principles to the under- 
standing of the fundamental problem in Islam, and to propose a tentative 
method for a modern critique of the shari‘ah. 


II 


An exhaustive history of law and legal procedure in India during me- 
dieval times, when upper India was dominantly under Muslim rule, has 
yet to be written, although a beginning has been made by M. B. Ahmad 
in his Administration of justice in medieval India (Aligarh, 1941). The 
Muslim kings established codes of their own religious sub-schools to ad- 
minister justice according to the rules of the shari‘ah, and yet it was recog- 
nized quite early that Muhammadan law could not be applied forcibly to 
the non-Muslim subjects of the state. It is well known that the Mughals, 
who were Central Asian Turks following the Hanafi rite, were not dog- 
matic about religion. They, and indeed many Muslim kings and leaders of 
India, made religion the handmaiden of political ends. As a general rule 
the Mughal emperors applied Hindu law to their Hindu subjects and Mus- 
lim law to Muslims. The Hanafi qadis appointed by the Muslim emperors 
had always the help of learned pandits and trained muftis to advise them 
on complicated questions arising out of the rules of dharma or shari‘ah. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries the Mughal Emperors were gradu- 
ally displaced by the East India Company and later by the British Govern- 
ment. The British rulers of India, very wisely for themselves, changed as 
few as possible of the religious laws and customs and practices which pre- 
vailed among the people. ‘‘Nothing,” says the famous judge and orientalist, 
Sir William Jones, “could be more obviously just than to determine private 
contests according to those laws which the parties themselves had ever con- 
sidered as the rules of their conduct and engagements in civil life; nor could 
anything be wiser than, by a legislative act, to assure the Hindu and Musel- 
man subjects of Great Britain that the private laws which they severally 
hold sacred, and a violation of which they would have thought the most 
grievous oppression, should not be superseded by a new system, of which 
they could have no knowledge, and which they must have considered as im- 
posed on them by a spirit of rigour and intolerance.” * To which Morley 
adds, “In considering the propriety of altering or abrogating the Hindu 
or Muhammadan laws, all pre-conceived notions of the relative excellence 
of the English and native systems of jurisprudence should be taken as sec- 
ondary considerations; nor should it be called in question whether such 
systems are in themselves good or bad; for it should never be forgotten 
that, in the present state of society in India, they are undoubtedly the best 
adapted to the wants and prejudices of the people who form the great 


8 W.H. Morley, Administration of justice in British India (London, 1858), p. 193. 
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bulk of the population of the country; that they are an integral part of the 
faith of that people; and that, though we may not be bound by absolute 
treaty, we have virtually pledged ourselves to preserve them by repeated 
proclamations and enactments.’ * It will thus be seen that the British rulers 
of the country only followed in the footsteps of the Great Mughals; but 
by importing the methods of the common law, by the application of the 
principles of equity, and by legislation on modern lines, they made a great 
advance on the previous administration of justice in the country. 

It was during the British period that the following rules emerged in 
course of time: 

(1) Every man was to be governed by his own personal religious law — 
“the laws of the Koran in respect of the Mohomedans, and those of the 
Shaster with respect to the Gentoos, shall be invariably adhered to.” ® 

(2) In matters relating to personal status, each Hindu or Muslim was 
to be dealt with according to his own particular sect or caste or school 
(madhhab, as distinct from din, religion). This relates to the rule of law 
that even amongst the two major communities, the Sunni or Shi‘i law of a 
particular school was to be applied in each case. For example, if a Hanafi 
died, the Hanafi law of inheritance was to be applied; but if an Isma‘ili 
governed by the Fatimid law died, the law of the da‘a’im al-islam was ap- 
plied. Similarly, among Hindus, the various provinces had their own sys- 
tems of law and juristic interpretation. The Muslim principle that the qadi 
would follow his own rite, or the school of the state, was not followed in 
India.° 

(3) Where the parties differed in religion, the law of the defendant was 
to be applied. Thus, if a Hanafi filed a suit as plaintiff for pre-emption 
against an Ithna ‘Ashari defendant, the Ithna ‘Ashari Shi‘i law would be 
applied. Or, where the parties to a marriage differed in religion, the ordinary 
rule was to apply the law of the defendant.’ 

(4) The growth of the statutory law was to be gradual, so as not to 
shock rudely the religious susceptibilities of the people. All governments 
in India have, consistently with the age-long tradition of toleration in the 
matter of religious convictions among both the Hindus and the Mughals, 
paused long before interfering by statute with the religious laws of the 
people. Progress has accordingly been slow, but on the whole the results 
have been salutary. 


The Republic of India established in 1950 is a secular state. There is no 


4 Ibid., p. 197. 

5 OML, p. 37, citing Morley, of. cit., p. 178. The word “Gentoo” is Anglo-Indian and derived 
from “gentile” (Shorter Oxford Dictionary); it was used to distinguish the Hindus as a com- 
munity from the Muslims. The English genius for misspelling has given us such gems as 
“Gentoo,” “Moohummudan,” “Mussalman,” and turned “Dilli” or “Dehli” into “Delhi.” 

6 OML, p. 62 ff. 

7 This rule has been fully explained in OML, p. 43. 
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state religion, every religion being entitled to absolute equality of treatment. 
Nevertheless, religious personal laws are not abolished, and the British 
tradition and practice has continued. The policy is to maintain within rea- 
sonable limits the religious laws of the people so far as personal status is 
concerned. But in the intepretation of Hindu and Muhammadan law, the 
rules of English equity and the circumstances of the times related to the 
canons of social justice are engrafted on the strict letter of the law. Hence, 
English law and equity has cast a profound influence on the two indigenous 
legal systems of the country. 

With the growth of industrialism and the change in economic conditions, 
there has been a great increase in legislation designed to suit the new eco- 
nomic and social life of the people. A glance at the legislative activity of 
the Indian Parliament in 1951 and 1952 will show the rapid steps that the 
country is taking to improve and ameliorate the condition of the so-called 
working classes. In 1952, we find the Coal Mines Ordinance, the Requisi- 
tion and Acquisition of Immovable Property Ordinance, the Delhi Univer- 
sity Amendment Act, the Mines Act, the Cinematograph Act, the Commis- 
sions of Enquiry Act, and the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Act, to mention 
but a few of the acts that have been passed into law. 

This body of law — secular, modern, and statutory — has nothing to do 
with the legal, ethical, and spiritual criteria laid down in the shari‘ah or the 
dharma. It is a creature of our time, unrelated to the past, unhampered by 
the values familiar in sacred law. That in certain instances they achieve re- 
sults similar to those of the shari‘ah; that in others they may be said to be 
mubah (permissible) is not really material from the juristic point of view. 
What is necessary to be faced is that a Muslim living in a secular or a 
modern state must have the freedom and independence to obey fresh laws; 
and new legal norms, whether related to the shari‘ah or not, will have to be 
forged. It is becoming increasingly clear that something good and legal may 
be entirely outside the rules of shari‘ah, just as, surprisingly enough, some 
rules which are unjust and indefensible may occasionally fall within the 
orbit of acts permitted by the shari‘ah. I refer to some rules in the Hanafi 
law of talag (divorce) in India, to take a simple example. 


Ill 


So far we have been speaking of law proper, the law administered in 
the courts of justice. But in Islam this law is closely interwoven with reli- 
gious rules and rites. We have to rely on textbooks of the shari‘ah which 
deal both with ‘ibadat (devotional rules of worship) and mu‘amalat (rules 
of worldly affairs). The ulama to whom one may turn for light and guid- 
ance are primarily religious teachers. I once asked an Isma‘ili scholar in 
India whether he would give me some important information. He replied, 
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“Tf you are a searcher after truth (talib-i haqq) and want the information 

‘for your spiritual welfare — yes; but if you want it for idle curiosity or 
even mere scholarship — no.” This illustrates the difference of outlook be- 
tween the critical student and the traditional theologian. 

In the early days of British rule, pandits (specialists in Hindu law) and 
muftis (jurisconsults in Muslim law) were attached to the courts. The 
muftis were thoroughly trained ulama, disciplined and nurtured in the tradi- 
tional sciences. The renowned Fatawa ‘alamgiri was composed around the 
modern city of Delhi by muftis selected by the reigning emperor. It is a 
collection of fatwas (opinions of jurisconsults) drawn up by Shaykh 
Nizam Burhanpuri and four others under the orders of Emperor Au- 
rangzeb Alamgir during the 11th century A.H./17th century A.D. 

The Indian subcontinent has, since the 15th century A.D. and even 
earlier, been the home of famous schools of Hanafi law. A rough census 
taken in 1950 discloses the existence in the Republic of India alone of 88 
madrasahs of Arabic of the traditional style. Not all of them are important 
or vital, but they teach the course known as Dars-i Nizami which was 
criticized by Shibli Nu‘mani in his Khutabat.* We have also a very thorough 
account of the madrasahs of the old type by Abu al-Hasanat Nadwi,’ and a 
history of Islamic education in India by Manazir Ahsan Gilani.’® The chief 
reason why this magnificent tradition of Islamic learning in India is not 
known in the West is that Urdu is unfortunately still sadly neglected by 
orientalists, although, in my humble opinion, it is at present, next to Arabic, 
the most important language for the study of the living culture of Islam. 
Just as it is impossible to understand the early history of Islam without a 
knowledge of Arabic, so also modern developments in the fabric of Islamic 
thought cannot be understood without a knowledge of Urdu, in which the 
religious writing is probably more original than in Persian or Turkish. This 
will be demonstrated a little later when we come to the work of such men 
as Shah Wali Allah, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Shibli, Azad, and Ajmal 
Khan. 

Of the large number of religious madrasahs, the most important is 
the Dar al-‘Ulum of Deoband," which was founded some 80 years ago and 
has 1,200 students. It is rightly called the ““Azhar of the East,” and con- 
sidering its tradition of learning, piety, simplicity, and spiritual strength, 
the comparison is just. The Dar al-‘Ulum (Deoband) is a school of Hanafi 
theology; so also is the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ (Lucknow), made famous by 
the patronage of the great 19th-century scholar Shibli Nu‘mani, the illus- 

8 Shibli Nu‘mani, Khutabat (Azamgadh, 1941) pp. 16 ff. 

® Abu al-Hasanat Nadwi, Hindustan ki kadim islami dars-gahen (Azamgadh, 1936). 

10Manazir Ahsan Gilani, Hindustan men musalmanon ka nizam-i ta‘lim wa tarbiyat (Delhi, 
1944). 


11 Its history has recently been written by Sayyid Mahbub Ridawi, Tarikh-i Deoband (Delhi, 
1953). 
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trious author of Sirat al-nabi [Biography of the Prophet],’* Shi‘r al-‘ajam 
[History of Persian Poetry| (5 vols.), and numerous tracts and mono- 
graphs, such as those on Abu Hanifa, Rumi, al-Ghazzali, ‘Umar al-Faruq 
and others. In addition to his unrivalled mastery of Arabic and Persian, 
Nu‘mani was a master of a limpid and classical style in his native Urdu. 


IV 


Ever since the establishment of the Delhi sultanate early in the 13th 
century A.D., the classical tradition of Arabic studies has been well main- 
tained in India. It is a long and honorable tradition, replete with the char- 
acteristics familiar to us in the other parts of the Muslim world but with 
certain local variations. While elsewhere Arabic superseded the local dia- 
lects, in India it only strengthened the indigenous languages, Hindi and 
Urdu, and gave support to Persian, the state language. 

One result of the numerous madrasahs was a degree of specialization in 
the Indian schools. Gradually the following picture emerged: Grammar 
in the Punjab; Hadith and Tafsir at Delhi; Logic and Philosophy at Ram- 
pur; Law and Theology at Lucknow.” 

It is necessary here to say a few words about the nisab, or curriculum of 
these schools. The present curriculum of Arabic madrasahs in India has 
been subjected to considerable scrutiny and criticism by Indian scholars, 
and it is not proposed to go into the details which may be found in the pages 
of such authors as Gilani '* or Abu al-Hasanat Nadwi.* An early source 
of information is a paper written by ‘Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawi in 1909," and 
among the numerous critics of the old curriculum, Shibli Nu‘mani appears 
to be among the most weighty.’’ The curriculum can be considered in the 
five stages of its development. These five stages are: (1) 7th—10th century 
A.H./13th-16th century A.D.; (2) 1oth-11th century/16th-17th century 
A.D.; (3) 11th-12th century A.H./17th-18th century A.D.; (4) 12th— 
13th century A.H./18th—19th century A.D.; (5) 14th century A.H./19th- 
20th century A.D.'* We shall confine our attention to the last two. 

The fourth stage came into being in the 12th century A.H., during the 
life of the great Mulla Nizam al-Din, who had an unrivalled reputation in 
India both as a man of learning and as the framer of a curriculum. He was 
born in a village known as Sohali on the outskirts of Lucknow in 1090 

12 Only the first of six volumes was written by him, the rest being completed by his pupil 
Sulayman Nadwi after Shibli’s death. Nadwi’s work is far below the standard set by the master, 
both in style and in outlook. The Sira was published by Dar al-Musannifin (Azamgadh, U. P.) 
and has been repeatedly reprinted. 

18 Nadwi, op. cit., p. 104. 
14 Op. cit. 

15 Op. cit. 

16 Nadwi, of. cit., p. 89. 


17 Nu‘mani, Khutabat, p. 16 passim. 
18 Details will be found in Nadwi, of. cit., pp. 90-102. 
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1679. At the age of 15, in 1105/1693, a madrasah was established by the 
order of Aurangzeb, known as Firangi Mahall, in Lucknow, whereby cer- 
tain lands and buildings were dedicated for the madrasah and granted to 
the two elder brothers of Nizam al-Din. After completing his training, 
he began to teach in the madrasah and was associate professor with his 
father, Mulla Qutb al-Din. Nizam al-Din died at the age of 70 in 1161/ 
1748. 

Nizam al-Din, apart from being a scholar, was a man of character, 
wedded to poverty, proud with the rich, considerate to the poor. His son, 
the famous ‘Abd al-‘Ali Bahr al-‘Ulum, was also a great scholar. Nizam 
al-Din’s pupils were well known, and his descendants are still teaching in 
that renowned house of learning. But his chief claim to immortality is the 
curriculum which goes by his name, Dars-i Nizami. Briefly it is as follows: 

(1) Grammar, accidens (sarf) : Mizah, Munsha‘ib, Sarf-i Mir, Shafiya. 
(2) Grammar, syntax (nahw): Nahw-i Mir, Kafiya, Sharh jami. (3) 
Logic (mantiq): Sughra, Kubra, Isagogy, Tahdhib, Qutbi. (4) Philos- 
ophy (hikmat): Mi‘badhi, Sadra, Shamsi, Bazigha. (5) Physics (riya- 
siyyat): Khulasat al-Hisab, Euclid, Bk. I. (6) Rhetoric (balaghat) : 
Mukhtasar Ma‘ani, Mutawwal. (7) Law (figh) : Sharh Wiqaya, Hidaya. 
(8) Law (usul): Nur al-Anwar, Talwih, Musallim al-thubut. (9) The- 
ology (kalam) : ‘dqa’id Nasafi, Sharh ‘aqa’id Jalali, Mir Zahid, Sharh Ma- 
wagif. (10) Exegesis (tafsir): Jalalayn, Baydawi. (11) Tradition (ha- 
dith) : Mishkat al-masabih.” 

The main peculiarity of the tradition established by Mulla Nizam al- 
Din was that although a textbook was prescribed he paid scant attention 
to the text itself, but around the text he wove a wide net of learning by 
which the inner eye of the student was opened. 

The fifth stage is the last one and here we find a great increase in the 
number of books, a greater insistence on logic and on cramming and 
memory work.” The weightiest criticism of the ancient curriculum was 
levelled by Shibli Nu‘mani in 1894.” His general criticism is that infinite im- 
portance is given to the text, its meanings, its deductions, and its variations, 
but the larger aspects of the subject itself are not dealt with. In theological 
education, two things must be specially borne in mind: the acquisition of 
the particular science, and depth of thought and power of independent 
study. He also finds that ‘arabiyah, that is, real command of Arabic, is 
not of the required standard, and that not much attention is paid to 
the Qur’anic sciences. In particular, the inimitable style of the Qur’an 
(i‘jaz) receives scant attention. And finally the sciences taken over by the 

19 Shibli Nu‘mani, Magalat (Azamgadh, 1351/1932) III, pp. 91-125. 


20 Nadwi, op. cit., pp. 97-101. 
21 Nu‘mani, Khutabat, p. 16. 
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Arabs from the Greeks are learned as they had been handed down from the 
Greeks during medieval times with no substantial advance. 

To these objections, the following may be added: (1) The work of 
Western orientalists is generally unknown to the ulama, and if perchance 
some of these investigations come to their knowledge, they are regarded 
with a hostility which is not far removed from bigotry. (2) No attention 
is paid to modern advances in science, philosophy, history, or comparative 
religion. (3) No acquaintance with the other Semitic languages, such as 
Syriac, Hebrew, Aramaic, or Ethiopic, an indispensable adjunct of criti- 
cal research, is considered necessary. (4) Acquaintance with modern Euro- 
pean languages, such as English, French, or German, is considered otiose. 
It is therefore obvious that the religious education imparted in such :adra- 
sahs leaves much to be desired from a 20th-century viewpoint. It cannot be 
compared with a degree in divinity in any modern Western university, for 
no attempt is made to acquire modern history, comparative religion, logic, 
psychology, or metaphysics as understood today. 


V 


It is not my purpose to deal with the history of the Islamic tradition of 
learning in India, but in order to come to modern times I wish to speak of 
some representative figures of the last three centuries. These are Shah 
Wali Allah, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, ‘Abd al-Hayy, 
and Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi. 

Shaykh Ahmad, known as “Shah Wali Allah,” b. ‘Abd al-Rahim Deh- 
lawi, was born in 1114 A.H./1703 A.D. and died at Delhi in 1176/1762. 
The Mughal Empire had disintegrated; puppet kings, dissolute, degenerate 
creatures of the growing British power, were the nominal rulers of the 
country. The religion of Islam was in danger of losing ground before the 
rising tide of Western influence, and in particular, the weaknesses of the 
indigenous systems of law and legal procedure as compared with the Eng- 
lish common law had begun to appear more clearly. 

It was at this juncture that Wali Allah arose to purify the faith of Islam, 
to make a working accord between Sufism and orthodoxy and to give a 
shining example of learning, piety, and philosophical profundity. He was a 
descendant of the great ‘Umar al-Farugq, the second Caliph of Islam, and 
had Central Asian Turkish blood in his veins. His father, ‘Abd al-Rahim, 
a mystic and theologian, was one of the compilers of the Fatawa ‘alamgiri, 
and was the founder of a madrasah at Delhi, the Rahimiya. Wali Allah 
had committed the Qur’an to memory by the age of 7; he completed his 
education at 15 and took charge of the Rahimiya madrasah at 17 on the 
death of his father. Between 1143/1730 and 1145/1732 he went on pil- 
grimage and stayed for some time in the Hijaz. During the tumultuous span 
of his life, he saw seven kings of Delhi rise and fall. 
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He was the father of four distinguished sons: ‘Abd al-Aziz, a noted 
scholar; ‘Abd al-Qadir, theologian and fagih; Rafi‘ al-Din, the first trans- 
lator of the Qur’an into Urdu; ‘Abd al-Ghani, scholar and teacher. 

Shah Wali Allah was the prolific author of over a hundred tracts, mono- 
graphs, and books. Of these the most important are: (1) Hujjat allah 
al-baligha, his masterpiece. (Printed in Cairo [Muniriyya Press], 1352 
A.H.). It is a thorough-going discussion of the basis and inner meaning of 
religion as he understood it, and has not inaptly been compared with al- 
Ghazzali’s hya’. It is written in a graceful style and explains the raison 
d’étre of religious commands. It is said to be one of the textbooks still 
studied at al-Azhar. (2) Fath al-rahman. Persian translation of the 
Qur’an with marginal notes. (3) A/-fawz al-kabir. (in Persian). On the 
principles of the study of hadith. (4) ‘Iqd al-jid. (Fiqh). He laid down 
the important principle that the Door of Interpretation (bab al-ijtihad) 
is not closed. (5) Al-tafhimat al-ilahiyah. (Sufism). Arabic and Persian. In 
this book he tried to reconcile the principles of wahdat al-wujud of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi with those of wahdat al-shuhud of Imam-i Rabbani Ahmad Sarhindi. 

Wali Allah was an original thinker who like al-Ghazzali colored his the- 
ology with mysticism. He asserted the principle of independent interpre- 
tation and was opposed to the slavery of mere tagqlid (theological imita- 
tion). A religious thinker of eminence, he was modern in his outlook and 
urged constantly that Muslim society should be purified and reconstructed. 

It is most unfortunate that there is no scientific monograph dealing with 
this great scholar, although a number of articles have appeared, among 
which may be mentioned the essay of Fazl Mahmud Asiri.** His philosophy 
has been dealt with by B. A. Faruqi in an admirably lucid monograph, The 
mujaddid’s conception of tawhid (Lahore, 1950). 

The next figure to whom reference must be made is Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-1898) .** 

In Sir Sayyid’s time, the Muslims of India were taking no interest in 
modern education and service, and considered it a sin to learn English or 
Western science and philosophy. Being a man of great initiative and per- 
severance, although he never had the advantage of a European education, 
he propounded successfully the view that Muslims in India would never 
be able to rise unless they adopted the current technique of educating youth 
as developed and understood in Europe and especially in England. He 

22In vol. 4 of Visva-Bharati Annals.'The reprint I have seen bears no date and consists of 
2 The following two works by ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi may, however, be mentioned: (1) Shah 


Wali Allah awr un ki siyasi tahrik and Shah Wali Allah awr un ka falsafa, both in Urdu, 
published at Lahore. 

24 The best life of Sir Sayyid is by Altaf Husayn Hali, Hayat-i jawid (Agra, 1903. Re- 
peatedly reprinted). A modern appreciation will be found in Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Modern 
Islam in India (Lahore, 1943), pp. 5-42. Professor Smith’s book, of which a second edition 
has been published, is indispensable for the study of Islamic life and trends in modern India. 
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therefore founded the Anglo-Muhammadan College which later became 
the Aligarh Muslim University, a house of secular learning for Muslim 
youth, now taken over by the Central Government and teaching scientific 
as well as liberal arts, but paying special regard to Arabic, Persian, and 
Islamic culture. Today, under the dynamic leadership of a selfless educa- 
tionist, Dr. Zakir Husain, it is one of the leading universities in India. 

It is often said that Sir Sayyid was a cooperator and helper of the 
British exploiters. He certainly did cooperate with them, but clearly only 
to the end that his backward community might rise by taking the fullest 
advantage of an English education, which to him was the gateway to 
European thought. And he was right; the so-called “Aligarh Movement” 
produced a progressive, modernized, Muslim “‘gentleman” of India, who 
combined the exquisite courtesy of old-world Islam with a fair background 
of modern knowledge. During the last decades of the 19th century and the 
early years of the present, the “‘old boy” of Aligarh was the replica of 
what in England was known as the “‘varsity type,”’ and in his own limited 
way, I venture to assert that he had no equals in India. 

The Indian Muslim is nothing if not religious, and Sir Sayyid attacked 
him on this plane as well. He started a journal, Tahdhib al-akhlaq, and 
wrote strongly in favor of combining Islam with a modern outlook. He 
next began writing a commentary on the Qur’an in Urdu, Yafsir al-qur’an, 
which remains an incomplete torso, and yet it demonstrates his persever- 
ance, industry, and critical acumen. It presented Islam and its holy scrip- 
ture in a new light, drawn from the awakening of the rationalist spirit in 
the 19th century. He also wrote essays on Muhammad the Prophet and on 
various religious subjects. He was an early proponent in modern India of 
the view that the hadith literature of Islam should not restrict the meaning 
of the real faith, and that Muslims should eventually go back to the Qur’an 
as the one and only source of inspiration — but that it must be interpreted 
in the light of modern science and culture. 

Sir Sayyid was principally a politician, social worker, and reformist. 
But he saw that he could not achieve his end without entering the field as a 
religious knight-at-arms as well. He did so with extraordinary success, 
and he may in truth be said to be the founder of the modernist school of 
Islamic thought in India. 

We must now turn our attention to a figure of an entirely different char- 
acter, ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, the spiritual descendant of Shah Wali Allah who 
was born in 1872 and died in 1944. Originally a Sikh, he ran away from 
home, went to Sind, accepted Islam, and returned for theological studies 
to Deoband at the age of 25. Later he went back to Sind and taught there 
for some time. He travelled widely in Afghanistan, Russia, Turkey (33 
years) and the Hijaz (12 years). 

He was an ardent follower of Shah Wali Allah and was both a political 
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leader and an Islamic thinker. By his Sikh extraction, he understood clearly 
the affinities between the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud (unity of existence) 
and the Vedantic principle of pantheism. He always worked for a better 
understanding between Hindus and Muslims in India and had a great re- 
spect for the best in Hinduism. 

The principles for which he stood may be summarized as follows: 

(1) There is no such thing as an Indian race. 

(2) India is the home of many peoples and races. They must all live 
peacefully together. 

(3) When certain people live in a compact geographical area, speak 
one language, and create one culture, they are called one nation. 

(4) As India is multiracial and multilingual, each race and community 
has an equal right to develop its own language and culture. 

(5) After such development, all these independent communities must 
combine to form one political unit. This unit, the state of India, will be 
multiracial. 

(6) Such a unified state must possess the following characteristics: 

(a) Political — It should be a democracy with adult franchise. 

(b) Economic — Industries should be encouraged. The economic 
position of workers should be improved. All working communities should 
have equal rights. Agriculture should be aided. 

(c) Social— Old social forms must be changed and new forms 
evolved. 

(d) Religious — All religions have the same end; the religions to 
be found in India have a unity of purpose. One example of this is the 
Islamic principle of wahdat al-wujud which is similar to Vedanta. All 
religions in India should seek unity of purpose and factious tendencies 


should be avoided. 


Mawlana ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi was one of the foremost Islamic thinkers 
and political leaders of the 20th century in India. His life and work 
have been well described by Professor Muhammad Sarwar of the Jami‘a 
Milliyah.*° 

Shah Wali Allah and ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi represent the vanguard 
among the ulama of their time. Their work was an inspiration to the 
modernist school of theologians in India. But the classical tradition con- 
tinued in full strength and dominated the scene. We must now proceed to 
consider the work of two towering personalities in this latter school. 

‘Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawi was born in 1264/1848. (His father, ‘Abd al- 
Halim, had gone to Banda, U.P., in 1260/1844, where he taught at 
Jaunpur. Later he went to Hyderabad, Deccan, where he died in 1284/ 


25 M. A. Sarwar, Mawlana ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi: his life, teachings and political views (Sindh 
Sagar Academy, Lahore, 1943). 
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1867.) He committed the Qur’an to memory by the age of 10, and by 17 
had completed the traditional course of studies under his father. He then 
began his teaching career and continued in this noble profession until his 
death in 1304/1887 at the early age of 40. His writings were chiefly con- 
cerned with providing introductions, glosses, and tracts dealing with inter- 
pretations of classical texts. But he was prolific in his output and no less 
than 100 works flowed from his pen. Considering the brief span allotted 
to him by Providence, his achievement marks him out as a great scholar 
of the conventional type. 

‘Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawi was equally at home in Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu. Among his valuable works are his Fatawa. They consist of three vol- 
umes (10th edition, Lucknow, 1935), and are written mostly in Urdu, 
but with some opinions in Persian as well. The Fatawa ‘Abd al-Hayy are 
valuable not only from the legal and theological point of view, but also 
because they give us an insight into the social, cultural, and political issues 
that agitated the minds of the Muslim community in the second half of 
the 19th century. A critical study of the significant facets of the mind and 
temper of this great theologian by a modern scholar trained in scientific 
methods is greatly to be desired. 

The second figure of the classical school is that of Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali 
Thanawi, b. 1280/1863, who lived and worked during the latter half of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century. 

As was usual with the ulama of the period, Ashraf ‘Ali began by learn- 
ing the Qur’an by heart at Delhi and Persian at Meerut. He took a full 
course of studies at Deoband, graduating in 1300/1882. He was an excel- 
lent teacher and an eloquent preacher, touching the hearts of men — he 
taught the traditional sciences at Kanpur for 14 years. In 1301/1883, he 
came under the spiritual influence of Hajji Shah Imdad Allah at Mecca 
and accepted his bay‘at. 

Ashraf ‘Ali was always inclined toward the mystic path and the spirit- 
ual aspect of religion. He grew in learning and piety and spiritual strength, 
finally leaving Kanpur and going to teach at his native town of Thana 
Bhawan. In addition to extraordinary learning and spiritual insight, he had 
a remarkably fluent pen, producing over 900 tracts and books.” His 
commentary is on orthodox Hanafi lines, but is comprehensive and is con- 
sidered the best of the Urdu commentaries on the Qur’an. It is difficult 
and abstruse, and not recommended for beginners, but for those who desire 
complete information based on the classical sources it is a valuable mine. 

His Fatawa (popularly known as Fatawa ashrafiyah) show the depth 
of his learning and the width of his reading. Ashraf ‘Ali died in 1943, at 
the ripe age of 80, greatly respected throughout the country. Although 


26 His most important works are his Urdu commentary on the Qur’an in 4 folio volumes, 
Bayan al-qur'an (Delhi, 1349/1931), and the Imdad al-fatawa (4 vols., Delhi, 1935). 
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orthodox and to some extent reactionary, he was famed for his learning 
and piety, and was certainly one of the leading theologians of the first half 
of the 20th century. His outlook, however, was narrow and obscurantist, 
and he was by no means an original thinker or reformer. 


VI 


We must now proceed to discuss the present position of religious think- 
ing and theological tradition in India. It is not by any means easy to classify 
the various schools of thought amongst the Muslims today, and the writer 
is acutely conscious in particular of two groups which are elusive and can- 
not be captured within the well-defined limits of a category. First of these 
is those reformist thinkers who cannot be said to belong to any particular 
school; who, while conscious that something is wrong somewhere, are yet 
unable to formulate their objections with precision or proclaim their faith 
with certainty. Second are those whose cases are marginal, partaking of 
the characteristics of two or more groups of thinkers. 

If, for example, the present writer were asked to which group he him- 
self belonged, he would be unable to state his own position with certainty. 
He would, however, be prepared to assert that the following observations 
are the gropings of a searcher after truth who, while being fully conscious 
of the great spiritual heritage of Islam, is yet profoundly dissatisfied with 
the present-day formulations of its essential creed and the ways of thought, 
spirit, and temper of its orthodox exponents. He believes that individual 
efforts, such as the present one, must precede the stage when a more exact 
formulation of the faith becomes possible. 

Subject to these reservations, the present position of Islamic thought in 
India may be summarized as follows: (1) the orthodox school (Sunni or 
Shi‘i) ; (2) those who are mainly influenced by Iqbal; and (3) the mod- 
ernist school, by which I mean those Muslims who are within the broad 
tradition of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Shibli, Azad, and Ajmal Khan. To 
these, of course, must be added the large group of educated persons who 
are dissatisfied with some aspects of religion, but who neither care for 
nor have the time to bother about religious principles at all. I have deliber- 
ately avoided any mention of the Ahmadis and Qadiyanis, who are a sep- 
arate school by themselves and constitute a definite madhhab with distinct 
tenets of their own. 

The orthodox school need not detain us here for long. As demonstrated 
above, the classical tradition of Arabic studies and theological learning is 
well maintained in India. There are flourishing madrasahs of the Hanafi 
school at Deoband, Firangi Mahall (Lucknow) , Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ (Luck- 
now), Saharanpur, Jaunpur, and other places. The Ithna ‘Ashari Shi‘i 
have schools, such as the Madrasat al-Wa’izin at Lucknow, from which, 
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after preliminary training in India, they proceed to Iraq for further studies 
and come back full-fledged mujtahids. There are no madrasahs of the 
Shafi‘is, Malikis, or Hanbalis. The Da‘udi and the Sulaymani Bahoras have 
small groups studying their own theology (called haqa’iq) at Surat, Ba- 
roda, Hyderabad, and Bombay. Nevertheless, this learned tradition is fast 
declining in strength because of the onslaught made against it by the irreli- 
gion of the so-called “educated”’ classes, by the exigencies of the economic 
condition of the people, and by such materialistic groups as the communists 
and socialists. 

Next, we come to the spiritual progeny of Iqbal. Iqbal is generally known 
as a poet; but he received his education in Germany and England and was 
profoundly influenced by such German thinkers of the 19th century as 
Hegel, Fichte, and Nietzsche. His poems were written in Persian and 
Urdu. He advocated a philosophy of action based upon the teachings of 
the German idealists and the mystics of Islam. He is a poet principally, not 
a systematic thinker or trained theologian; and there are many contradic- 
tions in his “system,” reconciliation whereof is not possible, and, indeed, 
is not necessary. 

For our purposes, his vital thought may be formulated as follows. 
First, he taught a philosophy of action and disliked the quietism of the 
traditional Sufis. Second, he was an idealist and a monotheist; it is difficult 
to say whether he believed in wahdat al-wujud, and yet pantheistic ideas 
can be gathered from his writings and poems. Third, he believed that the 
Gate of Interpretation was not closed and suggested that the modern legis- 
lative process can take the place of ijma‘.*’ Finally, his mard-i mu’min is 
not so much a Muslim as the modern man, partaking of the best qualities of 
the true Muslim, the “superman” of the German philosophers and the 
‘arif of the Sufis. 

Iqbal, without being a trained mulla, has a large following in India 
and Pakistan. It is a following which is emotional and lyrical in its approach 
rather than philosophic or theological. He was a poet with a great heart 
and mind, and has inspired much heart searching among all classes of 
Muslims in the East. It is unfortunate that no critical monograph on the 
life, poetry, and philosophy of this Prince of Poets, perhaps one of the 
greatest poets in the world of Islam during the last century, has yet been 
written.** An adequate monograph on Iqbal is not easy to write, for the 
critic has to master Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, and must understand the 

27 He devoted a whole volume to the Reconstruction of religious thought in Islam (Lahore, 1930. 
Reprinted by the Oxford University Press). This is Iqbal’s most important work in the field 


of religion; see particularly the last of the six lectures, on “The Principle of Movement in the 
Structure of Islam.” 

28 This must not be taken to mean that good work has not been done by a number of authors; 
but a scientific study, exhaustive and critical, is still to be written. An excellent monograph of a 
specialized character is Igbal’s educational philosophy, by K. G. Saiyidain; and recently has 
appeared a goad study in Urdu by Dr. Yusuf Husain, Ruh-i Iqbal. 
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times in which he lived. He has then to make a pilgrimage to the Cam- 
bridge of the days of McTaggart; later, he has to study the work of the 
German philosophers, Hegel and Fichte; he has further to familiarize 
himself with Nietzsche’s thought in its original garb. Added to this he 
has to ponder deeply on the speculations of Jili and the Arabo-Persian 
mystics who created the concept of insan al-kamil (the perfect man), and 
finally he must possess critical faculty and a taste for poetry. Such a critic 
of Iqbal with a poetic as well as a philosophic mind has yet to be born. 

Of the modernist school, it is somewhat difficult to speak with cer- 
tainty, but from the writer’s point of view, two scholars deserve special men- 
tion — Mawlana Abu al-Kalam Azad and Professor Muhammad Ajmal 
Khan. 

Mawlana Abu al-Kalam Azad is one of the undisputed leaders of the 
Muslims in India. He began his life as a forceful journalist in Calcutta 
during the early years of the 20th century. Later he took part in and was 
one of the moving spirits of the Khilafat movement. When Gandhi came 
on the scene in 1921, Azad joined forces with him and showed how the 
ulama in India had, by and large, fought for the freedom of India shoulder 
to shoulder with the Hindus. Later, after a colorful life punctuated with 
numerous prison terms, he became a member of the first Indian Cabinet, 
and since the achievement of independence in 1947 has been Minister of 
Education. 

Azad is a forceful orator, a stylist in Urdu prose, a learned divine, an 
Islamic thinker, and a political leader. In the eyes of many of his country- 
men, the world of Urdu letters has lost much by his political activities — 
an opinion not shared by the writer of this article. Every human is com- 
posite, and is often a bundle of contradictions. A simple algebraic formula 
does not disclose the secret of his character. It takes a biographer of genius 
to give use glimpses of so rich, so complex, so cultured, and so exquisite a 
personality. 

Azad’s chief works as an Islamic thinker may be mentioned. Perhaps 
his magnum opus is Tarjuman al-qur’an in two volumes.” A third is to 
follow, but the author’s active political life prevents him from completing 
his task. This work is both a translation in parallel columns and a com- 
mentary with notes on the Qur’anic text. Apart from its elegance in style, 
the commentary is unique in Urdu literature for its eclectic spirit and 
modern scientific attitude. The Tarjuman is thus one of the most widely 
read of Urdu religious books and has had a profound and broadening in- 
fluence on Muslim society as a whole, although the orthodox ulama find 
reason to frown upon it. 


Of Azad’s other works, a few may be mentioned. He first achieved fame 


29 Vol. 1, Delhi; no date mentioned, but the preface bears the date 12 Sept. 1931. Vol. 2, Bijnor; 
no date, probably sometime in 1940-43. A revised edition of vol. 1 has also been published. 
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as the editor of al-Hilal, an Urdu weekly published in Calcutta, which dis- 
cussed political and religious questions with learning and zeal for Islam and 
with an instinct for patriotism. His Tadhkirah is an apologia written in a 
brilliant but difficult style. A small tract Mas’ala-i Khilafat (Calcutta, 
1920) attracted wide attention by its learning and Arabicized style. And 
finally his letters from jail, Ghubar-i Khatir*°—no prose work in con- 
temporary Urdu literature has received such notice as this comparatively 
slight volume. Its exquisite grace, its lyrical quality, its learning and 
delicacy have marked it out as a classic. 

Azad’s chief contribution as one of the leaders of the modernistic move- 
ment in theology can be briefly stated. He is an eclectic; working through 
the fields of religion and politics, he uses the instruments of Shi‘i and Sunni 
theology, modern science, contemporary thought, and Gandhian philosophy 
to present Islam as the religion of humanity for the acceptance of modern 
youth. He therefore represents a distinct religious mood in the country; 
but, as is to be expected, the traditional ulama, while admitting his learn- 
ing and sincerity, are not willing to accept his theological standpoint and 
intellectual standards in all respects. 

A secondary contemporary author, of whom one hears little, but who in 
effect is an original critic of the traditional methods, is Professor Muham- 
mad Ajmal Khan, now Private Secretary to Mawlana Abu al-Kalam Azad. 
He was born in 1897 at a small town near Allahabad. After studying law 
and philosophy at Aligarh and acquiring a fair knowledge of Arabic, he 
became Lecturer of Arabic and Persian in Allahabad University during 
1927-1929. In 1920 he joined Gandhi's non-cooperation movement and 
worked with Nehru and other Congress leaders. This is the second bond 
which unites him to Azad. 

His three chief works are: (1) The chronological order of the Qur'an 
(Allahabad, 1942); (2) Pas-manzar-i islam [The background of Islam] 
(4 parts, Delhi, 1949); and (3) Mukhtasar sirat-i qur’aniyah (Delhi, 
1951). 

The first work follows in the wake of the researches of Noeldeke and 
other European orientalists, and establishes the importance of the study 
of the Qur’an in the chronological sequence of revelation. Without a proper 
estimate of the time and circumstance of each Qur’anic command, a ra- 
tional understanding of Islam as a whole is impossible. In the second work, 
illuminated by a broad vision and a modern, scientific outlook, he describes 
the background of Islam and deals with (a) a brief history of the world 
before Islam; (b) a brief history of the Arabs before Islam; (c) an in- 
troduction to the life of the Prophet; and (d) a skeleton summary of the 
life of the Prophet. The third work is an abridgement of a larger work 
on the life of the Prophet (consisting of some 2,000 pages, still unpub- 


80 First published, Delhi 1946; numerous editions, both lawful and pirated. 
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lished), and is a piece of original thinking in line with current develop- 
ments in religious thought in India. Throughout he is modern in outlook, 
scientific in accuracy, and combines reverence for Islam with the critical 
faculties of a 20th-century orientalist. Although he is frowned upon by the 
orthodox ulama, he will surely be recognized as a force to be reckoned with. 


Vil 


We have now come to the end of our brief historical analysis. This sur- 
vey, sketchy and imperfect though it has been, is necessary for a proper 
understanding of the elements that go to the making of the postulates 
which follow. 

It will be observed that India possesses a long and honorable tradition 
in theology; for the last six centuries Islamic theology of the Hanafi pat- 
tern has been widely cultivated in India, and the contribution of Indian 
scholars, notably to hadith literature, will bear comparison with that of 
any other Islamic country. In law, the Hanafi school, which is paramount 
in India, was established early during Muslim rule and continued during 
the British period. The republican regime has also allowed it to remain 
with reference to personal status, but legislation has made many inroads 
into its domain and in time to come will alter its face considerably. The 
modern doctrines of “equality before the law” and “one law for every 
man” will undoubtedly have their effects with time and experience. From 
the strictly legal point of view, however, we have to note three character- 
istics: the imperceptible, but nevertheless significant, influence of custom; 
the influence of English common law and equity; and the constant pres- 
sure of legislative activity. It is therefore clear to any impartial observer 
that in the fabric of Islamic law in India, ganun has made, and will con- 
tinue to make, great inroads into shari‘ah. 

A word may not be out of place about the future. It is the writer’s con- 
viction that gradually all individual and personal laws, based upon ancient 
principles governing the social life of the community, will either be abol- 
ished or so modified as to bring them within a general scheme of laws ap- 
plicable to all persons, regardless of religious differences. This movement 
is already strong in subjects like industrial legislation, the various branches 
of the governmental process, and also in personal law, such as that per- 
taining to civil marriage and divorce. It is my thesis that such gradual modi- 
fications, even of the rules of shari‘ah do not destroy the essential truth of 
the faith of Islam. On a truer and deeper examination of the matter, it 
will be found that shari‘ah is only an outer crust which encloses a kernel — 
the central concept of Islam — which can be preserved intact only by re- 
interpretation and restatement in every age and every epoch of civiliza- 
tion. The responsibility to determine afresh what are the durable and 
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what the changeable elements in Islam rests on us at the present time. The 
conventional theology of the ulama does not satisfy the minds and the 
outlook of the present century. A re-examination, reinterpretation, reformu- 
lation, and restatement of the essential principles of Islam is a vital neces- 
sity of our age. 

If we turn to the Muslim world, whether in the Near, Middle, or the 
Far East, we find certain common features in the social life of the people. 
We discern political weakness, economic instability, spiritual bankruptcy. 
Of these three, spiritual bankruptcy is the root cause, the basic endemic 
canker eating into the vitals of Islamic society. This has been asserted by 
both Muslim and Western authorities, whose sympathy for Islam and 
admiration for its spiritual greatness cannot be questioned. It is therefore 
the proper time to consider the problem: ““What then should be done ?”’ 

The answer to this question is not easy, and the writer has no pet illu- 
sions or absolute certainty regarding either the method or the final results. 
But a beginning must be made to give an answer to the cravings of think- 
ing Muslims all over the world, and the following is a brief and tentative 
scheme for a modern reinterpretation of the shari‘ah. The historical anal- 
ysis offered in the preceding pages will show that the proposed approach 
is neither entirely original nor a sudden irruption, but is based on several 
streams of thought, Indian and other, converging to this end. 

The scheme is divided into two parts. Part I deals with Fundamental 
Principles, and Part II with Applied Principles. 


PART I: FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

1: Separation of Law and Religion. The first task is to separate logi- 
cally the dogmas and doctrines of religion from the principles and rules of 
law. To me it is an axiom that the essential faith of man is something 
difterent from the outward observance of rules; that moral rules apply 
to the conscience, but that legal rules can be enforced only by the state. 
Ethical norms are subjective; legal rules are objective. The inner life of 
the spirit, the “Idea of the Holy,” must to some extent be separated from 
the outward forms of social behavior. The separation is not simple; it will 
even be considered un-Islamic. But the attempt at a rethinking of the 
shari‘ah can only begin with the acceptance of this principle. 

Hence, new categories of the legality of actions must be laid down. We 
have the classical shari‘ah values; ** to them must be added actions which 
are outside the realm of shari‘ah but which, under certain circumstances, 
may nevertheless be perfectly lawful according to the law of the civil 
courts — for instance, the application of civil law in Turkey, civil mar- 
riage and divorce, company law, the law of insurance, the law of the air, 
hire-purchase agreements, international financial transactions involving 


81 Al-ahkam al-khamsah — fard, mandub, mubah, makruh, haram. OML, p. 16. 
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payment and receipt of interest, government loans, and the like. The sanc- 
tity attached to the law administered in the courts of the country and by 
specialized tribunals, such as those of income tax or revenue or industrial 
disputes, may, in the eyes of a Muslim, be of a slightly different character ; 
nevertheless, there should be, and can be, acceptance of the secular law in 
principle. 

2: Re-examination of shari‘ah. The theology of Islam must be reex- 
amined in all its aspects, and modern philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, psy- 
chology, and logic should be applied to formulate and restate its essential 
dogmas. The scholastic theology of Islam (‘ilm al-kalam) in its various 
aspects has not been substantially restated since the days of al-Ghazzali. The 
current stream of European thought; the great advances made by Prot- 
estant thinkers from Luther downwards, and by the scholastics from St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Suarez down to Maritain and Berkyaev; and the spec- 
ulations of Jewish and other thinkers of the modern world must be used 
with discrimination to fortify and restate Islamic theological principles. 

3: Reinterpretation of cosmology. Wherever the ancient scriptures or 
traditions speak of natural phenomena or scientific facts, their dogmatic 
character should be questioned. The passages should be interpreted and 
accepted, modified or rejected, in terms of modern science, including an- 
thropology, biology, physics, mathematics, chemistry, and medicine. The 
concept of the world, time, and the universe has changed radically since 
the days of Copernicus. Islam must take heed of these changes and scien- 
tific absurdities should be removed from the main fabric of religion. 

4: Use of comparative religion. The modern science of comparative 
religion should be a primary aid for the proper understanding of the relli- 
gion of Islam. It must be clearly realized that modern research has given 
us clues regarding the origin and history of religion (the work of Karsten, 
for instance) and the development of the ideas of God and the spiritual 
world, ignorance of which leads to profound error in the exegesis of the 
Qur’an. 

5: Study of historical foundations. Historical affinities between Islam 
and the Semitic faiths must be studied and appreciated. Islam arose in a 
particular geographical area in certain historical circumstances, and its 
early adherents belonged to the Semitic race. The ancient Semites had cer- 
tain religious beliefs; in course of time, there arose among them three 
faiths — Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. These faiths have the same 
affinities as three descendants of one progenitor. The affinities between 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are so numerous and so fundamental 
that a separate science — the ‘Comparative Science of Semitic Religion” 
— may easily be created. Only such a historical and synoptic view will give 
us a true perspective to understand our own Islamic faith. 

6: Study of Semitic languages and their comparative philology. The Ara- 
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bic language must be studied in its philological affinities. It must be clearly 
realized that Arabic, Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Ethiopic, etc., belong to the 
philological group called the Semitic languages. An expert knowledge of 
Arabic presupposes some familiarity with the other languages in the same 
group, and a competent knowledge of the comparative grammar of the 
Semitic languages. On this subject the works of the German orientalists — 
Noeldeke, Brockelmann, and others — will have to be studied with care, 
so that we may not be misled by the mistakes and guesses of the medieval 
Arab lexicographers. A brief glance at a standard work, such as A. Jef- 
fery’s Foreign vocabulary of the Qur'an (Baroda, India, 1938), or S. 
Fraenkel’s Die aramaischen Fremdworter in Arabischen (Leiden, 1886), 
to take two familiar examples, would show what advances have been made 
by European philologists in the last two centuries. 


PART II; APPLIED PRINCIPLES 


In addition to these Fundamental Principles, we must also evolve certain 
Applied Principles for the consideration of individual subjects or rules in 
the shari‘ah or figh. Here again this is purely a tentative scheme and will 
have to be reconsidered, revised, and reformulated with further increase in 
our knowledge. Even the methods may have to be changed when a greater 
degree of specialization takes place. 

The principles which now follow are of particular application in the 
sphere of law, both usul and furu‘. Expressed as questions, they are: 

1. What was the rule or custom before Islam? Let us take the question 
of intoxicating drinks or marriage. A proper examination of all the existing 
evidence is necessary as a preliminary to the assessment of the Prophetic 
reform. A mere reliance on Muslim writers is not adequate evidence; we 
have also to consider pre-Islamic literature; inscriptions; documents (in- 
cluding papyri) ; evidence from Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, or Latin sources. 

2. How did the Prophet try to reform it? The exact circumstances of the 
origin of doctrines such as wagf, prayer, and prohibitions regarding 
food and drink would be most revealing. The exact meaning of Qur’anic 
verses studied in the chronological order and the authenticity and antiquity 
of hadith will have to be investigated afresh. The authority of ancient 
scholars and imams cannot always be accepted without reserve. 

3. What were the results of such reform? 

4. How were the rules applied and interpreted in the various schools of 
law in the succeeding centuries? These two will have to be considered to- 
gether. Contemporary sources will have to be scrutinized to discover what 
the immediate results were, and the historical evolution of doctrines will 
have to be examined. Were the commands obeyed in the succeeding cen- 
turies ? Were they misunderstood or changed or distorted? Were they used 
for political or personal ends? These are many questions that arise. 
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5. What is the present state of the law? How far does it fall short of 
the highest norms fixed by modern juristic thinking? In what way can the 
rules be amended, repealed, or sustained so as to conform to modern con- 
cepts of social justice and to promote the social well-being of the Muslim 
community as an integral part of society in general? 

These are questions which have particular reference to law. We shall 
now give a brief list of theological subjects which require re-examination on 
the principles laid down above. The list is purely tentative and will have to 
be revised or amended from time to time: 

1. The nature, existence, and historical evolution of the idea of God. 

2. The dogma of the Qur’an being the Word of God (logos). 

3. The nature and immortality of the human soul. 

4. The nature of wahi (prophetic inspiration), as distinguished from 
ilham (human inspiration). 

5. How far was the Arabic Qur’an inspired? The nature of verbal and 
psychological inspiration. 

6. The cosmology of the Qur’an. 

7. The principles of the interpretation of the Qur’an (philological). 

8. What is the true meaning of muhkam and mutashabih verses? 

g. The order of descent of Qur’anic verses. 

10. The ethics of the Qur’an; the history of the origin and development 
of moral ideas among the Semitic races. 

11. The origin and nature of the rituals mentioned in the Qur’an. 

12. Principles of textual criticism. 

13. “Higher criticism” of the Qur’an. 

Similarly, we must investigate into the sources of law, the validity and 
“higher criticism” of hadith, the history of ijma‘ and ijtihad; how the 
dogma of taglid arose; the historical development of this dogma; philo- 
sophic speculation in early Islam; borrowings from Greek, Roman, Zoroas- 
trian, and other sources; original contributions of each philosopher; what 
is still of value in ancient systems of philosophy. 

This rambling and incomplete list must now be brought to an end. It is 
possible to proceed a long way on this endless road, but tentative proposals 
can only confess that they are tentative, subject to modification in the light 
of further research. If the complete fabric of shari‘ah is examined in this 
critical manner, it is clear that in addition to the orthodox and stable pat- 
tern of religion, newer forms will arise, perhaps differing widely in different 
countries, some of them full of defects and shortcomings; but gradually a 
substantial body of clearly thought-out doctrine will emerge which will be 
the basis of a scientific reinterpretation of Islam. Such restatement will give 
strength and solace to the many who have lost faith in the orthodox inter- 
pretations but retain their loyalty to the essence of Islam. To them we may 
be able to repeat with Aristotle, ‘““The one remains, the many change and 
pass.” 











DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Syrian Counter-Coup 


N DECEMBER 10, 1953, Syrian uni- 
versity and secondary school students 
struck in protest against the presentation of a 
“derogatory” play at Aleppo College, an 
American mission institution. This incident 
might have been interpreted simply as an ex- 
pression of anti-foreign feeling, but it was also 
the first open demonstration of insubordination 
since January 1952, when the Government for- 
bade all such demonstrations. With the benefit 
of hindsight it can be recognized as a warning 
that opposition elements were gathering 
strength and courage. 

The Government recognized the rising po- 
litical danger and on January 27, 1954, took 
retaliatory action: it arrested thirteen political 
leaders who had refused to cooperate with the 
new parliamentary regime and were now sus- 
pected of actively plotting against it. Among 
them were members of the National Bloc 
(Kutla), which had governed Syria prior to 
the first coup d’état in 1949, and the Populist 
(Sha‘b) Party, which had played the major 
role in shaping the Constitution of 1950 and 
running the Government until Col. Shishakli 
abolished the Parliament in December 1951. 
The men arrested also included members of 
the Arab Renaissance (Ba‘th) and Socialist 
parties who had been involved in the attempted 
coup of December 1952, forced to flee the 
country, and permitted to return only after the 
re-establishment of Parliament in October 
1953. These three groups might be roughly 
classified as conservative, middle of the road, 
and radical. At one time or another over the 
past five years their leaders had been bitter 
political opponents. The fact that they were 
suspected of conspiring together was evidence 
at once of how widespread was the opposition 
to Shishakli and how unstable any successor 
government was likely to be. 

That the anti-Shishakli coup was a national 
as well as a partisan movement was demon- 
strated the next day, however, when Pres. 
Shishakli arrested two popular heroes: Hashim 
al-Atasi, octogenarian elder statesman of 


Homs, the first president of the republic under 
the Franco-Syrian treaty arrangements of 1936 
and again when Col. Shishakli assumed direct 
rule in December 1951; and Sultan Pasha 
al-Atrash, feudal lord of the Jabal Druze who 
distinguished himself in the revolt of 1925 by 
capturing a French tank bare-handed, thereby 
adding a chapter to Syrian nationalist folklore. 
The arousing of the Druze clans, with their 
strong ties in the mountains of Lebanon, was a 
serious threat to internal security. 

It is possible in the Middle East for an 
aroused public opinion to effect a coup d’état 
through the exercise of a recognized symbol 
of passive resistance. It has been done in Iran 
through the instruments of bast (right of 
sanctuary) and the closing down of the ba- 
zaar; and in Lebanon through a spontaneous 
shutting down of all business in Beirut. Such 
a show of popular solidarity can be fully as 
effective a political weapon as the violence 
typified by the burning of Cairo on January 26, 
1952, and the Portsmouth Treaty riots in 
Baghdad in January 1948. Normally, however, 
the success of a coup d’état hinges on disaffec- 
tion in the army. There had always been a 
division within the Syrian officer group as be- 
tween the Arab unionists of the Hinnawi 
school and the nationalists of the Shishakli 
school. There were also those personal rivalries 
which emerge in any such group and were here 
aggravated by Gen. Shishakli’s attempt to 
legalize and consolidate his personal position 
through the creation of a submissive parlia- 
ment. The combination of army dissidents and 
political opponents centered in the north and 
the revolt of the Jabal Druze in the south was 
overpowering and the Shishakli governmental 
structure collapsed after only four days of 
pronouncements and rioting. 

It may well be asked why the Shishakli 
regime failed after it had given Syria a period 
of stable, forward-looking government, and 
despite Pres. Shishakli’s show of moderation 
and desire for friendly relations with all po- 
litical groups. In the first place, there was no 
justification for the Shishakli regime which was 
acceptable either to the previous political 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 


leaders or which exerted any popular appeal. 
Pres. Shishakli argued that he had been forced 
to close Parliament in December 1951 because 
the Populists, never in a majority and there- 
fore forced to govern through a coalition, had 
demonstrated their inability to safeguard 
Syria’s national integrity. This process was 
climaxed by a three-week Cabinet crisis in 
November 1951, followed by the appointment 
of the Dawalibi Government.: The Populists, 
on the other hand, asserted that it was Shi- 
shakli himself who through pressure, intimida- 
tion, and the maneuvers of his clique in the 
Parliament (led by Akram al-Hawrani, the 
Arab Socialist Minister of War who broke 
with him in 1952) robbed the Government of 
authority. He abolished Parliament because he 
feared that the new coalition under Dawalibi 
was strong enough to resist him, not because 
the country was in any real danger. There was 
no national crisis to compare with that of 
December 1948 which ushered in the first 
Za‘im coup d'état in 1949. 

Secondly, Gen. Shishakli did not have the 
type of personality to capture the popular 
imagination once he had seized power. He 
rarely appeared in public, and did so only 
under formal circumstances surrounded by the 
panoply of the Army. He attracted none of 
the popular appeal that Gen. Nagib attracted 
to the military rule in Egypt. He did, it is true, 
avoid the personal ostentation that hastened 
the undoing of Gen. Za‘im, but this was a 
negative virtue. His efforts to build up the 
Arab Liberation Movement failed to clarify 
his principles or popularize his rule. The Con- 
stitution of July 1953 and the re-establishment 
of Parliament in October, honest attempts as 
they may have been to start Syria out on a 
path of responsible parliamentary government 
under a secure executive, were cynically re- 
garded as mere fronts to legalize Shishakli’s 
personal power. All his offers of cooperation, 
it is true, were for cooperation on his terms, 
without any genuine sharing of authority. It 
was a fatal mistake for Pres. Shishakli, having 
failed to win either political cooperation or pop- 
ular support, to pretend to himself that this was 
not the case and to try to run the country ac- 
cordingly. He weakened his following among 
the military without winning that of the civil. 

Underneath the opposition to the al-Shi- 
shakli regime runs the thread of pan-Arabism. 
This traditional goal of Syrian nationalism is 
particularly strong among the Populists, cen- 
tered in Aleppo. Aleppo has economic as well 
as sentimental reasons for a closer tie at least 
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with Iraq, for it has long been the entrepot 
between Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean, 
and Iraq was always the chief market for its 
textiles. A rapid development of the Jazirah in 
northeastern Syria might have compensated 
for the current tariff barriers to trade with 
Iraq, but the Shishakli Government in Damas- 
cus was slow in both stimulating and regulat- 
ing investment in the area, and Aleppo cotton 
speculators frequently lost in one year all that 
they had gained in another. Talk of at least a 
Fertile Crescent unity was being concurrently 
stimulated in Iraq by Prime Minister Fadil 
al-Jamali, himself an ardent supporter of the 
pan-Arab ideal. His proposals at Amman and 
at the Arab League meeting in Cairo in Janu- 
ary, as well as his known opposition to Shi- 
shakli (whose anti-federation attitude he 
credited to French domination), may have 
emboldened the Aleppo Populists to come into 
the open. 

Numerous constitutional problems con- 
fronted Syria following the overthrow of the 
Shishakli Government. The 1953 Constitution 
and Parliament were abolished, but the Na- 
tional Bloc had never even recognized the 
validity of the previous 1950 Constitution. It 
now agreed to do so and to cooperate with the 
Populists in a caretaker Government, provided 
new elections were held by the middle of 
June. Also, although the Parliament of 1950- 
51 had technically run out its term in No- 
vember 1953, it was agreed that it should 
reassume ofhce pending the elections. Nu- 
merous Shishakli appointees and sympathizers 
— including § provincial governors, 3 pro- 
fessors, and 4 ministers in the foreign service 
— were dismissed ; so also the Supreme Court, 
while that of 1950 was reconstituted. Members 
of the 1950-51 Parliament who had accepted 
seats in the Shishakli Parliament were barred 
from resuming their seats. Draft laws were in- 
troduced to return control of the gendarmerie 
from the Army to the Ministry of the Interior, 
to separate the Prime Minister’s bureaus from 
the bureaus of the Presidency, and in other 
ways to restore all aspects of parliamentary 
government. The Arab Renaissance Socialist 
party, led by Akram Hawrani and Michel 
Aflak (an amalgamation of their former Arab 
Renaissance and Arab Socialist parties), re- 
fused to cooperate in the new cabinet, holding 
out, it is believed, for larger representation, in 
particular for the strategic Ministry of the 
Interior. The strength of their following lies 
in student circles, and their continued opposi- 
tion or even boycott of the coming elections, 
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with attendant student demonstrations, could 
prove to be extremely disturbing to the new 
Government. 


The Nagib-Nasir Struggle 


Concurrent with the overthrow of the Shi- 
shakli Government in Syria, a struggle for 
power was taking place within the Revolution- 
ary Command Council in Egypt. The Commit- 
tee’s removal of President Nagib on Febru- 
ary 22 was shortlived; in response to popular 
clamor he was back as President on Febru- 
ary 27 and as Prime Minister and Chairman of 
the Council as well on March 8. His rival, 
Vice Chairman Nasir, and the real power in 
the Council itself, appeared to be discomfited 
by the turn of events, but President Nagib 
then forced the Council to proclaim general 
elections and the restoration of Parliament 
(possibly with one-fifth to one-third of its 
members named by the Council) in July. 

Whether President Nagib genuinely believed 
that the time had come for Egypt to return 
to parliamentary rule, a full year short of the 
three-year transitional period which the Coun- 
cil declared in January 1953 would be neces- 
sary to complete the revolution, or whether he 
was merely attempting to consolidate his posi- 
tion by capitalizing on his popularity, is open 
to question. But the step in any case was his 
undoing, for in addition to the opposition of 
personal rivals there were others who feared 
that Nagib, in appealing to the people, would 
become their captive — the captive of extreme 
nationalist, religious, or communist elements — 
or alternatively, that a hasty return to parlia- 
mentary government before reforms and in- 
vestigations had been carried through would 
merely bring back the ancien régime. When 
restrictions were relaxed, there was in fact 
evidence that the “revolution” had not yet cut 
very deep ; that the former groupings, including 
the Wafd and the Muslim Brotherhood, had 
not been stripped of power by their suppression 
and the condemnation of their leaders. These 
sentiments (supported by staged street demon- 
strations, now on behalf of military rule) 
apparently prevailed, and the Council on 
March 29 indefinitely postponed elections in 
favor of merely naming an advisory council 
representing professional, economic, social, and 
regional groups. 


Arab-Israeli Tension 


The disciplinary raid which the Israeli 
Army launched against the Jordanian village 


of Kibya on the night of October 14-15 
aroused a spirit of revenge on the Arab side. 
If the purpose of the raid had been to teach 
the Jordanians a lesson once and for all, the 
lesson taught was not the one intended. In- 
stead of cowing the Jordanians into staying 
at home, it aroused among all Arabs, in keep- 
ing with desert law, the spirit of a blood feud 
in which adequate retribution must be sought. 
In addition, therefore, to the previous type of 
infiltration by individuals into Israel for 
theft, or for a visit to one’s former olive and 
orange groves, or for property destruction and 
personal revenge, the prospect now loomed of 
organized raids for the primary purpose of 
killing. Of such was the Arab ambush on 
March 17 of an Israeli bus and the killing of 
11 of its passengers southeast of Beersheba. 
Investigators for the UN Mixed Armistice 
Commission found that evidence as to the 
origin of the attackers was inconclusive — 
they may have come from Jordan, or from 
Egypt via Jordanian territory, or directly from 
Egypt — and that there was no evidence that 
the Arab Legion had been involved, Israel 
is at a disadvantage in the fixing of guilt, as 
all attacks upon the Arabs must of necessity 
originate in Israel, the only question being the 
extent of Army or Government implication. 
In this case the failure of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission to charge Jordan with responsi- 
bility resulted in an Israeli boycott of its activi- 
ties. Then on March 28 came the next major 
Israeli retaliation — a carefully planned attack 
by armed forces on the Jordanian village of 
Nahhalin, southwest of Bethlehem, in which 
g Arabs were killed. That the total was not 
more was in part due to local preparedness 
and the presence, nearby, of Arab Legion 
reinforcements. 

It is apparent from the growing tenseness of 
the situation that the Arabs have no intention 
of establishing even a de facto relationship with 
Israel, or that Israel, despite its avowed desire 
for peace, is prepared to make any substantial 
gesture to foster a will for peace among them. 
In such an atmosphere there is little chance for 
any of the various forward-looking Jordan 
Valley proposals to take root. These are cur- 
rently four in number: (1) the Israeli plans, 
all modifications in one way or another of the 
basic Hayes-Lowdermilk plan of 1948, which 
envisaged the diversion of a major portion of 
Jordan water from the valley westward to the 
coastal plain and south to the Negev; (2) the 
UN-Eric Johnston plan (1953), in which the 
water of the Jordan would be apportioned 
among the states occupying the Jordan water- 
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shed in accordance with the agricultural po- 
tentialities of that watershed (although Israel 
did receive assurance that it might use its 
portion where and how it wished); (3) the 
Yarmuk River scheme developed by Point 
Four and Jordan, with Syrian agreement, and 
designed to irrigate the Yarmuk and lower 
(Arab-held) Jordan valley; and (4) an Arab 
League scheme, the details of which are un- 
known, but which is being worked out as a 
counter-proposal to the Johnston plan. To each 
of these, an economic and a political question 
are posed: (1) To what degree and how can 
the Jordan Valley be most economically devel- 
oped, and therefore what proportion of Jordan 
water, supplemented by wells and springs, must 
be reserved to the valley? (2) What pro- 
portion of water can each riverain state prop- 
erly claim for its own use? Israel is most 
interested in its coastal plain and southland; 
Syria in the upper Jordan valley between Lake 
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Hula and Lake Tiberias ; Jordan in the Jordan 
Valley south of the Yarmuk. The Johnston 
plan purports to disregard such political cir- 
cumstances and view the problem solely on a 
basis of the most beneficial use of the water — 
by the same token the chances of its acceptance 
by all parties are slim indeed. Problems of eco- 
nomic development are basic, but problems of 
politics assume priority. 

The United States, rebuffed in its effort 
to clear away such political barriers to co- 
operation with the Arabs, and in its direct 
attempt to build a Middle East Defense Or- 
ganization based upon Turkish-Egyptian co- 
operation, is now turning with greater chance 
of success to a line of defense based on Turkey 
and Pakistan. In building these ties, the U.S. 
has avoided a direct approach to the Arab 
states, and by not forcing them to declare their 
partisanship, perhaps stands a better chance 
of winning their support. 





Chronology 
DECEMBER 1, 1953 FEBRUARY 28, 1954 


Arab League 


(See alsé Aden and Aden Protectorates, 
Palestine Problem.) 


1953 

Dec. 5: The Arab Economic Council began a 1o- 
day meeting at Cairo. The Arab Ministers of 
Education began a 2-week meeting at Cairo. 

Dec. 9: It was announced that the Jordanian 
Government had asked the Arab League Secre- 
tariat to bring to the notice of the Supreme De- 
fense Council a proposal that the League should 
establish a munitions factory in Jordan. 

Dec. 13: The Arab Economic Council concluded 
its meeting after approving standing regulations 
setting up a headquarters in Cairo, but with pro- 
vision for the regular conference of the Council to 
be held in any of the Arab capitals, once a year 
or more frequently if necessary. Sub-committees 
of the Council had studied schemes for the estab- 
lishment of a bank to help in the development of 
Arab economy, exploitation of the Dead Sea min- 
eral deposits, and formation of an Arab merchant 
fleet. 

Dec. 17: The Arab Ministers of Education con- 
cluded their conference, after agreeing on a plan 
to standardize education in the Arab countries at 
a period of 6 years for primary education and a 
further 6 years for secondary education. They 
approved a cultural agreement for their coun- 
tries, together with proposals for the encourage- 


ment of the study of Arab archeology and the 
popularization of Arab classical literature. 

Dec. 26: The Arab League Political Committee be- 
gan sessions in Beirut to consider, among other 
things, the UN request for direct Jordan-Israel 
peace talks. 
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Jan. 9: The Arab League Council began its 20th 
session in Cairo. Dr. Fadil al-Jamali, Prime Min- 
ister of Iraq, proposed that the eight member 
states unify their Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
War, Education, Finance, and Economics. 

Jan. 15: The Political Committee rejected the UN 
summons for direct talks with Israel. 

Jan. 19: The Council announced its support for 
Yemen in the latter’s dispute with Britain over 
alleged aggression in the Aden Protectorates 
area. It decided to send a mission to Yemen to 
assure the Imam of the League’s support by all 
the means in its power within the framework of 
the League Charter. 

The Council decided to establish a special fund 
to help the peoples of North Africa. Contributions 
were to be collected from the Arab states and 
other friendly governments. 

The Council also approved the decision of the 
Political Committee that relations between the 
League states and the Asian group of nations 
should be improved by strengthening Arab dip- 
lomatic missions in Asia and by the development 
of economic and cultural relations. The Council 
recommended the same policy with regard to 
Latin American countries. 








Jan. 24: The Political Committee called on its mem- 
ber nations to support General Franco in his 
disputes with France over Morocco and with 
Great Britain over Gibraltar. 

Jan. 26: It was announced that the League had in- 
vited General Franco to visit the Arab states. 
The invitation was accepted. 

Jan. 27: The Political Committee concluded its Bei- 
rut meeting with the following accomplishments: 
(1) referred Iraq’s proposal on Arab unity to 
member states for consideration; (2) requested 
member states which had not ratified the financial 
and economic agreements to do so as soon as pos- 
sible; (3) requested member states to continue ef- 
forts to frustrate attempts of Israel to sign a 
reparations agreement with Austria; (4) referred 
a note on the shipment of equipment and muni- 
tions from the port of Famagusta in Cyprus to 
Israel to the Office for the Economic Boycott of 
Israel and requested the League Military Secre- 
tariat to study steps to prevent it; (5) referred to 
the Legal Committee a proposal to consider food- 
stuffs as military smuggled goods; (6) referred to 
the Legal Committee a note on the establishment 
of an Arab International Criminal Police Organi- 
zation; (7) approved a report by the subcom- 
mittee recommending the cancellation of the 
Permanent Palestine Committee because the Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of Palestine experts 
in the Arab Governments, would suffice in co- 
operating with the League’s Palestine Affairs Ad- 
ministration; (8) recommended that the Jorda- 
nian Government appoint a committee to organize 
the collection of subscriptions for the repair of 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem and asked 
member states to instruct their diplomatic mis- 
sions to cooperate in this; (9) approved the pro- 
posal that each Arab Government issue tempo- 
rary passports to Arab refugees residing in its 
territory if they apply for them; (10) reafirmed 
its previous decision that travelers whose pass- 
ports bear Israeli visas should not be granted 
Arab visas; (11) referred a draft anti-smug- 
gling law to the Economic Council; (12) decided 
that for the time being the League would have 
only one publicity bureau abroad, in New York, 
but recommended that the Council of Chiefs of 
Arab Diplomatic Missions at Ankara look into 
the matter of establishing one there. 

The Political Committee postponed discussion 
of: (1) the Lebanese proposal that League Coun- 
cil meetings be held in public; (2) unification 
and coordination of Arab diplomatic and con- 
sular representation; (3) a note regarding ap- 
proval by the U.S. Congress of the entrance of 
2,000 Palestine refugees and 4,000 orphan chil- 
dren to the United States. 

The League Council approved the actions of 
the Political Committee and declared that its ses- 
sion would be continued on Feb. 20. 

The Council postponed discussion of the Arab 
League budget until the next session. 

Feb. 15: A committee composed of Syrian, Egyp- 
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tian, Lebanese, and Jordanian experts met in 
Amman at the request of the Arab League to dis- 
cuss the Arab counter-project to that of Eric 
Johnston for utilization of the Jordan waters. 

Feb, 22: The subcommittee of the Arab Economic 
Council ended a week’s meeting in Beirut after 
recommending the establishment of an Arab Fund 
to finance the creation and maintenance of a uni- 
fied Arab army. Money for the fund would be 
raised from oil royalties received by some Arab 
countries and other sources. 


Aden and Aden Protectorates 


(See also Arab League.) 
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Dec. 10: Shaykh ‘Umar Salim Dammani with 60 
followers raided Marwahah and engaged Aden 
Protectorate levies in a 24 hour battle in protest 
against the construction of a 150-mile road from 
Lodar, in the Awdhali country, to Nisab in the 
Awlaqi State. He then took refuge in Yemen. 
The British Agent and the Awdhali Sultan pro- 
tested to the Beidha Governor, who promised to 
warn the Shaykh that a recurrence would lead to 
his expulsion from Yemen. 

Dec. 12: Shaykh ‘Umar staged another raid, this 
time on a fortress occupied by the Protectorate 
levies. Six soldiers were killed. R.A.F. planes 
were flown to the fortress with reinforcements. 
(The Sultan had previously sentenced the Shaykh 
to pay a fine of £1,000 for ambushing a Protec- 
torate lorry, killing two soldiers, and wounding 
a British officer.) 

Dec. 21: A £1,300,000 Government of Aden loan 
was advertised in London for financing develop- 
ment works, including a power station, a tele- 
phone exchange, and major improvements to the 
water supply. 
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Jan. 19: Yemen submitted a complaint to the Arab 
League Council meeting in Cairo stating pressure 
was being used to accomplish a Federation of 
Aden Protectorates among the 9 border states 
claimed by both Yemen and Aden. 

Jan. 27: The Arab League Council issued a state- 
ment condemning the British move to organize a 
Federation of Aden Protectorates and urged the 
Sultans, Amirs, and Shaykhs who had accepted 
the federation scheme in principle to refuse to 
believe “imperialistic” claims. 

Feb. 17: An Arab League mission left Cairo for 
Yemen to confer with Imam Ahmad. 

Feb. 23: Sultan Muhammad Shiqqi of Lower Yaffa 
was interrogated at Beidha by the Arab League 
mission investigating the Yemeni complaint for 
the Arab League Political Committee. Speaking 
for 11 regional leaders, he told the mission that 
there had been no attempt by the Aden Govern- 
ment to influence their choice of joining the pro- 
posed federation. Asked by the mission if the 
states had any wish to join Yemen, he said only 
if Yemen made substantial social progress. 
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Egypt 
(See also Sudan.) 

1953 

Dec. 9: ‘The British delegation to the Big Three 
conference at Bermuda asserted that Britain 
could make no further concessions regarding 
(1) wearing of uniforms by British technicians 
which were to remain at the Suez base, and (2) 
the conditions under which in time of a world 
crisis British troops could be sent back to the 
base. 

Fu’ad Sirag al-Din, former secretary of the 
outlawed Wafd party, went on trial before the 
Revolutionary Military Tribunal on 9 counts of 
abuse of power and of using the Wafd to up- 
hold the regime of former King Faruq. 

Dec. 10; Sir Ralph Stevenson, British Ambassador, 
left London to resume his post in Cairo after a 
6-months’ illness. 

Dec, 15: Thirty-six Conservative members of the 
British Parliament presented a motion opposing 
withdrawal of British troops from the Suez 
Canal base. 

Dec. 27: Col. ‘Abd al-Fattah Hasan, commander in 
chief of Egyptian armed forces in the Sudan, was 
appointed Deputy Minister for Sudan affairs, to 
assist Maj. Salah Salim. 

Dec. 29: Aneurin Bevan, contender for leadership 
of the British Labour Party, and his wife arrived 
in Cairo as guests of Indian Ambassador Sardar 
Pannikar. 
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Jan. 3: Shaykh Muhammad al-Khadr Husayn, rec- 
tor of al-Azhar University, resigned for reasons 
of health. 

Jan. 4: Lt. Gen. Aziz al-Masri, Ambassador to 
Moscow, arrived in Cairo for consultations. 

Jan. 5: Turkish Ambassador Hulusi Fuat Tugay 
was ordered to leave Egypt after having de- 
nounced the Nagib regime following the confis- 
cation of property belonging to his wife, a distant 
relative of ex-King Faruq. 

Jan, 12: A score of students were injured, 4 seri- 
ously, in an outbreak of fighting at Cairo Uni- 
versity between members of the Muslim Brother- 
hood and the Liberation Rally. 

Jan. 13: Supreme Guide Hasan al-Hudaybi of the 
Muslim Brotherhood and 77 other leaders of the 
organization were arrested and the organization 
dissolved on the ground that it had engaged in 
political activities. Similar action was taken 
against Brotherhood leaders in Alexandria and 
Port Said. 

Jan, 14: A 6-day nationwide state of emergency 
was declared as policemen and troops continued 
their arrest of leaders of the Muslim Brother- 
hood. An official communiqué said the top leaders 
would be tried as traitors for allegedly plotting 
with British officials to overthrow the Nagib 
regime. British authorities in Cairo called these 
allegations “complete nonsense.” 

Jan. 17: Minister of Interior Zakaria Muhay al- 





Din announced that a substantial stock of arms 
and explosives had been found under the garage 
of Hasan al-Ashmawi, one of the arrested 
Brotherhood leaders. 

Maj. Wahid Ramadan, leader of the Libera- 
tion Rally’s youth section, stated that the move- 
ment would teach “religious observance and or- 
thodoxy” to “combat destructive ideologies and 
religious fanaticism,” thus by implication con- 
demning the extremist and terrorist wing of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. Maj. Ibrahim Tahawi dis- 
closed that the Rally had 1,200 branches in Egypt 
and that branches had also been established in 
Damascus, Rome, and Paris. 

Jan. 18: The trade pact with Rumania, initialed in 
December, was ratified. 

Three Egyptian Air Force enlisted men were 
wounded when a British patrol in the Suez Canal 
Zone fired on an Egyptian truck. 

Jan. 19: Alexandria police arrested 4 men described 
as members of the Egyptian Communist Party, 
together with a student known for Communist 
activity. 

Jan, 22: Two British soldiers disappeared in the 
Canal Zone after a visit to El-Hammada village 
near Tel el-Kebir. The men were members of 
a malaria control unit. 

It was announced that the British and Egyptian 
governments had exchanged notes of protest re- 
garding recent Canal Zone incidents. 

Jan. 23: On the first anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the formation of the Liberation Rally, 
President Nagib reviewed a parade of 40,000 na- 
tional guardsmen, youth, and women’s groups in 
Republican Square. Speaking to the assemblage, 
President Nagib decried “imperialist” efforts to 
keep Egypt tied to an agricultural economy and 
announced that his regime would undertake 
“great projects to stamp out poverty” through 
industrialization. 

Jan. 30: Fu’ad Sirag al-Din, former Wafdist Sec- 
retary, was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal for corruption and 
abuse of office. The Revolutionary Council con- 
firmed the sentence. 

Feb. 1: Forty-four persons were indicted on charges 
of plotting to establish a Communist regime in 
Egypt. The defendants were to be tried by the 
Supreme Military Court. 

Feb. 2: Ex-Queen Narriman was granted a “final 
and first-degree” divorce from ex-King Faruq by 
the Heliopolis Muslim Relations Court. 

Feb. 3: A 30-year concession to explore for oil in 
Egypt’s Western Desert was granted to the 
Conorada Petroleum Corporation of New York. 
The company agreed to spend at least $8 million 
over a 6-year period in exploration and other 
prospecting work. 

Feb. 10: National Guidance Minister Salah Salim 
said, among other things, that Egypt favored 
“some sort of unity” [of the Arab states], but 
that Egypt had not offered any assistance to Syria 
in its current crisis since it was Egypt’s policy 
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not to interfere with the domestic affairs of any 
Arab nation. 

Feb, 13: Emile Bustani, prominent Lebanese deputy, 
arrived in Egypt as personal envoy of Lebanese 
President Chamoun to discuss the Syrian-Iraqi 
tension with Egyptian leaders. 

Feb. 17: The Government newspaper al-Gumhuri- 
yah stated that Egypt favored “simultaneous 
federation” of the Arab states and was opposed 
to the formation of any blocs within the Arab 
League. 

Feb. 25: Minister of National Guidance Salah 
Salim announced that President Nagib had re- 
signed the presidency “three days ago” after be- 
ing denied “absolute autocratic authority” by the 
Revolutionary Command Council. Col. Gamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir, Vice President and Vice Prime 
Minister, succeeded as Prime Minister and head 
of the Revolutionary Command Council. The 
presidency was to remain vacant urtil new elec- 
tions could be held. General Nagib was kept un- 
der guard as a precaution against a popular dem- 
onstration. Colonel Nasir assured the Western 
powers that the new regime would not swing the 
country away from the West. 

Feb, 26: The Revolutionary Command Council 
named two new Vice Prime Ministers — Dr. 
‘Abd al-Galil al-‘Umari, former Finance Min- 
ister; and Wing Comdr. Gamal Salim, present 
Communications Minister. 

Feb. 27: At the end of a day-long meeting among 
the representatives of the factions within the 
junta led by Maj. Khalid Muhi al-Din and Col. 
Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, an announcement was 
made to the press by Maj. Muhammad Rabiah 
that Gen. Nagib would come back to power as 
President of the “Parliamentary Egyptian Repub- 
lic.” Street crowds shouted “down with Salim!” 

Gen. Nagib at his home told correspondents, 
“This dissension has been a tempest in a teapot.” 
Col. Nasir was quoted as saying that the events 
of the few previous days had been the “work of 
the devil” and that the Revolutionary Command 
Council would heal the breach and go on as 
before. 

Feb, 28: Twelve rioters were wounded when police 
opened fire to deter unruly pro-Nagib university 
students from marching through Cairo’s Garden 
City district. 

Gen. Nagib appeared on the balcony of the 
Presidential office smiling and waving. He ap- 
pealed to crowds of demonstrators for “modera- 
tion and forgiveness.” In an impromptu speech 
he announced that a “constituent assembly [would 
be called] and parliamentary life . .. restored 
to the country very soon.” 

Council spokesman Maj. Amin Shakir said im- 
mediately after Gen. Nagib’s speech that calling 
a constituent assembly and general elections were 
“matters that concern the ruling Government and 
Revolution Council.” He also said that 15 cavalry 
officers were being detained in their mess build- 
ing pending an investigation of charges that they 
had acted against the regime and that they had 
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been inspired by leftist 
officers, 

In a display of unity, Gen. Nagib attended a 
Cabinet meeting and accompanied Prime Min- 
ister Nasir on a visit to wounded demonstrators 
in a hospital. 


agents and foreign 


Ethiopia 
1054 
Jan. 12: The White House in Washington an- 
nounced that Emperor Haile Selassie would visit 
the U.S. in May. 


India 


(See also Kashmir, Pakistan.) 


1953 

Dec. 2: A 5-year bilateral trade agreement, effec- 
tive immediately, was signed with the Soviet 
Union. 

Dec. 3: U.S. Vice President Richard M. Nixon gave 
a résumé of U.S. foreign policy before Prime 
Minister Nehru and about 300 members of both 
houses of Parliament. 

Dec. 6: The Working Committee of the Congress 
Party adopted a resolution strongly condemning 
the Western powers for what it called their new 
attempt to consolidate their hold “politically and 
economically” on many countries in Asia and 
Africa. 

Dec. 11: A 79-mile road was opened between 
Raxaul, India, and Katmandu, Nepal. 

Addressing a public meeting at Dehra Dun, 
Prime Minister Nehru declared that strength- 
ening Pakistan’s army with U.S. aid would have 
serious repercussions, not only in India but also 
throughout Southeast Asia. 

A nonofficial cultural delegation from Commu- 
nist China received an enthusiastic public recep- 
tion from members of Parliament, the Communist 
Party of India, and other prominent Indian 
leaders. 

Dec. 16: The Prime Minister ordered the Congress 
Party to organize nationwide demonstrations pro- 
testing proposed U.S. military aid to Pakistan, 
presumably to prevent the Communists from seiz- 
ing the initiative in exploiting the issue in the 
forthcoming election campaigns in Travancore- 
Cochin and PEPSU (Patiala and the East Pun- 
jab States Union). 

Dec. 17: It was learned that Pakistan had agreed 
to India’s request to reopen through rail traffic 
between Amritsar, India, and Lahore, Pakistan. 

About 3,000 workers at the Government ord- 
nance plant at Cawnpore passed a resolution 
demanding withdrawal of all U.S. technical per- 
sonnel from India in protest against the proposed 
military pact between the U.S. and Pakistan. 

Dec. 22: Prime Minister Nehru announced that a 
committee would be set up to inquire into the 
reorganization of states on a linguistic basis and 
related problems. The committee was to report 
not later than June 30, 1955. 
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Dec. 23: Prime Minister Nehru accepted the sug- 
gestion of Ceylonese Prime Minister Kotelawala 
for periodic meetings of Asian Prime Ministers. 
He intimated that proposed U.S. aid to Pakistan 
would be a high priority topic for such discus- 
sions. He also said that the “whole context” of 
the Kashmir agreement reached with Pakistan in 
August would “change if military aid comes.” 

U.S. Ambassador George V. Allen, acting on 
instructions from Washington, assured the For- 
eign Office in writing that no bases and no “mili- 
tary alliance” were involved in conversations 
with Pakistan. 

Dec. 24: An aid agreement was signed with the 
U.S. by which India was to receive $20 million 
to buy locomotives and other rolling stock. This 
was part of the $89-million technical agreement 
program for the fiscal year 1953/54. 

Continuing the foreign affairs debate in Parlia- 
ment, Prime Minister Nehru again assailed any 
proposed U.S.-Pakistan military agreement. Re- 
plying to questions on Chinese-occupied Tibet, 
he said he understood that air bases were being 
constructed in various parts of that “inhospi- 
table” country. 

Dec. 27: The third annual convention of the Com- 
munist Party of India opened at Madura in 
South India. B. T. Ranadive, general secretary 
of the party in 1948 and strong advocate of 
armed insurrection, was rejected as a delegate. 

Sikh demonstrators demanding a Punjabi- 
speaking state broke up a meeting of an esti- 
mated 500,000 persons in a Sikh shrine near 
Patiala at which Prime Minister Nehru was 
speaking. The Prime Minister cut short his speech 
and left under armed guard, while police dis- 
persed the crowd. 
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Jan. 3: The Communist Party of India convention 
at Madura, in a new program of “moderation 
and nonviolence,” supported Prime Minister 
Nehru’s foreign policy as regards Korea, recog- 
nition of Communist China, and barring of 
atomic weapons; accepted the principle of U.S. 
aid provided its character should be of India’s 
choosing; called for divorce from the British 
Commonwealth and confiscation of British prop- 
erty; backed the principle of community projects, 
but thought their execution had been entrusted to 
a “corrupt bureaucracy.” Ajoy Kumar Ghosh of 
Bengal was reelected general secretary of the 
party, and Mme. Aruna Asaf Ali was elected 
to the Central Committee as its only woman 
member. 

Jan. 4: The Government announced that 30 Soviet 
ballet dancers, singers, musicians, painters, and 
circus performers would make a 6-week tour of 
principal Indian cities, beginning about Jan. 1s, 
as guests of the Indian Government. 

Speaking at Nagput, Prime Minister Nehru 
cautioned the populace against letting the offi- 
cially-sponsored agitation against the prospective 
arms deal develop into enmity toward the U.S. 
and Pakistan. 
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Jan. 5: Indian and U.S. representatives signed an 
economic aid agreement under which India would 
receive 200,000 tons of steel for development 
projects. India was to allot the equivalent of 
$3 million for handling steel shipments from local 
ports. 

Jan. 18: An agreement was signed with Sir John 
Kotelawala, Prime Minister of Ceylon, by which 
Indian residents of Ceylon who become citizens 
of the island dominion would be able to elect 
their own representatives to Parliament for 10 
years. The agreement must be ratified by both 
countries before becoming effective. 

Jan. 23: In a keynote address to the Indian Na- 
tional Congress party convention at Kalyani, 
near Calcutta, Prime Minister Nehru severely 
criticized the UN Command’s liberation of non- 
Communist prisoners in Korea. 

The Prime Minister proposed a series of non- 
aggression pacts among Asia’s neutral nations to 
keep at least part of the world “free of some of 
the terrible trouble overtaking the world.” He 
said India stood by its offer of a “no-war pact 
with Pakistan.” 

Jan. 24: Mme. Pandit and Kashmir’s Prime Minis- 
ter Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad addressed the 
concluding session of the Congress Party conven- 
tion at Kalyani. 

Feb. 10: Prime Minister Nehru returned to New 
Delhi after completing a 6-day campaign tour in 
Travancore-Cochin, where elections were sched- 
uled to begin Feb. 15. 

Feb. 12: The Prime Minister began an election 
tour of PEPSU where elections were scheduled 
to begin Feb. 18. 

Feb. 22: In a policy speech to Parliament, Prime 
Minister Nehru made a strong appeal for an 
immediate cease-fire in Indo-China, condemned 
proposed U.S. military aid to Pakistan, and as- 
serted that India would not accept military as- 
sistance from either the U.S. or the Soviet Union. 

Feb. 25: In announcing his decision to give mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan, U.S. Pres. Eisenhower said 
requests for similar aid on the part of India 
would be given “most sympathetic consideration.” 

Feb. 27: Finance Minister Chintaman Desmukh in 
his budget message to the House of the People 
disclosed that he proposed to meet the 1954/55 
budget deficit of Rs.2.5 billion by deficit financ- 
ing, including the issue of more paper currency. 
Since about half of the deficit was due to na- 
tional development projects, he believed deficit 
financing would be justified. 

Feb. 28: Prime Minister Nehru rejected President 
Eisenhower’s offer of military aid. 


Iran 
1953 
Dec. 4: U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Byroade 
left for Bermuda to consult with the British dele- 
gates to the Big Three conference regarding the 
possible role of U.S. oil companies in a solution 
of the Iranian oil problem. 
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Dec. §: Diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
were resumed despite denunciation by extreme 
nationalists, including Ayatollah Kashani, Ho- 
sayn Makki, and Dr. Mozaffar Baghai. 

Dec. 6: Police arrested three men for instigating a 
demonstration against resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Britain. All were exiled to the 
island of Kharg in the Persian Gulf. 

Dec. 7: Two Tehran University students were shot 
and killed and another wounded by Iranian sol- 
diers who fired into an anti-British demonstration 
on the university campus. Five youths at a second- 
ary school near the Tehran bazaar were arrested 
in connection with a similar demonstration. 

Denis Arthur Wright was named British 
Chargé d’Affaires at Tehran. 

Dec. go: U.S. Vice President Nixon arrived in Teh- 
ran and was greeted at the airport by 100 ofh- 
cials and diplomats, including Prime Minister 
Zahedi. Mr. Nixon and his wife lunched with 
Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlevi. 

Dec. 12: Vice Pres. Nixon left for Tripoli, Libya, 
after letting the Iranian Government know that 
the U.S. was convinced that the dispute with 
Britain over oil must be resolved before Iran 
could expect long-term financial aid from Wash- 
ington. 

Dec. 13: The Government announced that it had 
moved Dr. Mosaddeq from Sultanabad palace to 
more comfortable quarters in the Army Officers 
Club, seven miles north of Tehran, where the 
29th session of his court-martial opened in the 
afternoon. 

Dec. 15: Mr. Khosrow Afshar Ghasemlu was ap- 
pointed Chargé d’Affaires at London. 

Shahed, the organ of Dr. Mozaffar Baghai, 
was closed by police after Dr. Baghai had de- 
manded the arrest of Government leaders for the 
“horrible massacre” of Dec. 7. Dr. Baghai and 
Hosayn Makki were placed under police sur- 
veillance. 

Eleven more persons were arrested for dem- 
onstrations against resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain. 

Dec. 16: Hosayn Makki disappeared from Tehran 
and was believed to be in hiding from govern- 
ment authorities. Orders had been issued for his 
arrest if he attempted to carry out demonstra- 
tions planned for Dec. 18. Similar orders were 
issued for Dr. Baghai. 

The Military Governor of Tehran announced 
that Dr. Salamollah Javid, Governor of Tabriz 
under the Communist puppet regime in Azer- 
baijan in 1946, and Ismail Khowie, editor of the 
clandestine Tudeh daily Democratic Youth, had 
been arrested. 

Dec. 17: Hosayn Makki, returning to his home 
after two days in hiding, charged that govern- 
ment officials had plotted to kill him. 

Dec. 19: The Shah signed a decree dissolving Par- 
liament and authorizing immediate elections. A 
government spokesman said candidates of all po- 
litical parties, except the outlawed Tudeh and its 
front organizations, would be allowed to run in 


the elections, and that the Zahedi regime would 
present a list of candidates in each constituency 
although Gen. Zahedi and his followers had not 
yet formed a recognized party. 


Dec. 20: Ten leaders of the Bakhtiari tribe were 


acquitted by a court-martial after being charged 
with an insurrectionary movement in May 1953. 
Tribal chieftain Abolghassem Bakhtiari was 
found guilty of having failed to report to security 
officials in his area, but was released because he 
had already served a 4-month prison sentence. 


Dec. 21: Dr. Mosaddeq was sentenced to three 


years solitary confinement for attempted rebel- 
lion. His former Army Chief of Staff, Brig. Gen. 
Taghi Riahi, was sentenced to two years’ dis- 
ciplinary imprisonment for complicity in Dr. 
Mosaddeq’s intrigues and was ordered expelled 
from the army. 

A British diplomatic mission consisting of 
Chargé d’Affaires Wright and 15 assistants ar- 
rived in Tehran. 


Dec, 22: Dr. Mosaddeq appealed to the Military 


Court of Appeals which was to review his sen- 
tence and also consider a motion for a heavier 
sentence presented by the military prosecutor. 
Maj. Gen. Farhat Dadsetan, Military Gover- 
nor of Tehran, was relieved of his duties and 
replaced by Brig. Gen. Timur Bahtiyar. It was 
reported that General Dadsetan would be ap- 
pointed Military Governor of Khuzistan. 


Dec. 24: The Government announced that elections 


for the Majlis and the Senate would begin on 
Dec. 31, and would continue for several months. 

It was announced that the Government had 
drafted a 10-year land distribution program to 
benefit 100,000 elderly government employees. It 
was estimated that this bill would relieve the 
Government of some 200 million rials monthly in 
pensions. It was further announced that the 
Government had embarked on a 7-year school 
construction program under which 400 primary 
and secondary schools would be erected. 


Dec. 27: Non-Communist opponents of the Zahedi 


regime charged that the Government had acted 
illegally by ordering a start in the voting less 
than a month after the dissolution of the old Par- 
liament, and said they would boycott the elections 
unless the Government appointed “men of in- 
tegrity” to the election councils in each district. 


Dec. 29: British Chargé Wright conferred with 


Foreign Minister Entezam regarding the oil dis- 
pute. Entezam emphasized the Government’s de- 
sire for early resumption of direct negotiations 
and admitted that foreign managers and techni- 
cians would be necessary in enabling Iran to re- 
enter the world market. 


Dec. 30: Reports published in London said that 5 


American, 1 French, and 2 British oil companies 
meeting in London had agreed “tentatively” to 
set up a new marketing company among them- 
selves to ship and sell oil produced and refined 
by Iran’s nationalized oil industry. The Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company (AIOC) office in London 
denied these reports. 
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Dec. 31: The Government announced that elec- 
tions, originally scheduled to begin that day, 
would not begin until Jan. 18 since weather con- 
ditions had slowed the preparations. 

General Zahedi went to Ramsar to discuss the 
electoral situation with the Shah. 
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Jan. 2: The Government announced the arrest of 
Darius Foruhar, leader of the strongly pro- 
Mosaddeq pan-Iran party, on charges of com- 
plicity in the murder in July 1953 of Hadad 
Zadeh in the house of Ayatollah Kashani. Karim- 
Pur Shirazi, editor of the closed pro-Mosaddeq 
weekly Shuresh, was recaptured after a dra- 
matic attempt to escape by leaping from the 
second-story room where he was being interro- 
gated by army authorities. 

Jan. 3: The Supreme Court refused to hear Dr. 
Mosaddeq’s appeal. The Government announced 
that the Military Court of Appeals would begin 
hearings in about a week. 

Jan. 5: Foreign Minister Entezam in an interview 
said Iran was prepared to compensate the AIOC 
for the nationalization of its properties by pay- 
ment of a lump sum, but would prefer that a set- 
tlement on compensation be deferred until the 
marketing of its oil by an international con- 
sortium of oil companies had been agreed upon. 

Jan. 6: Military police reported they had seized 
1,000 sticks of dynamite in a small Tehran shop 
together with a cache of documents linking the 
Tudeh Party with the French Communist party. 
At least 5 persons were arrested in connection 
with the discovery. 

Jan, 11: Talks were resumed with Soviet delegates 
regarding outstanding financial and _ frontier 
questions. 

Jan. 13: A majority of the 7,000 students at Tehran 
University voted to defy a Government order 
limiting attendance at a ceremony in memory of 
the students killed on Dec. 7. 

Jan. 14: Amir Khusraw Afshar Ghasamlu ar- 
rived in London as Iran’s Chargé d’Affaires. 
Jan. 15: Elections began in the provinces, but low 

numbers of voters reported at the polls. 

Jan, 18: The Government announced that two of 
its candidates had been elected to the 18th Majlis. 

Jan. 30: The Government announced that Senate 
elections in Tehran would be held Feb. 1-3 to 
elect 75 men who would choose from among 
themselves 15 senators for the Tehran con- 
stituency. 

Jan. 31: Abolmali Kashani, son of Ayatollah Ka- 
shani, was arrested while printing anti-Govern- 
ment pamphlets. 

Feb. 1: ATOC announced in London that repre- 
sentatives of 7 other large oil companies in the 
Middle East had come to London to resume dis- 
cussions of “the internal difficulties in the way of 
getting Persian oil back into world markets.” 

U.S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell an- 
nounced in Washington that the 5 American oil 
companies participating in talks in London would 


not be liable for anti-trust action if they joined 
a consortium to sell Iranian oil. 

Feb, 2: The second day of the Senate elections was 
brought to a climax by widespread fighting in the 
bazaar area of Tehran. Two policemen and an 
undetermined number of civilians were seriously 
wounded. At least 10 persons were arrested. 

Feb. 3: The Shah distributed deeds of sale on 
crown lands in the village of Khanlogh to 120 
peasants. They received 8 hectares (about 20 
acres) apiece. This brought the total of land 
distributed by the Shah to 9,757 hectares. 

Feb. 4: The 6-man oil policy board appointed by 
Prime Minister Zahedi in January held its first 
meeting with the Prime Minister. The concen- 
sus of board members was that it was technically 
unnecessary to submit any draft agreement that 
might be reached to the Majlis for ratification if 
the agreement was in accordance with the oil na- 
tionalization law. 

Feb. 7: The Interior Ministry announced that 77 
deputies to the Majlis had already been elected; 
this was 8 more than the 69 necessary for a 
quorum so that technically the Majlis could be 
sworn in. 

Feb. 9: Twenty technical experts representing the 
8 oil companies discussing the marketing of 
Iranian oil at London left for Tehran to make 
a cursory inspection of the AIOC’s former prop- 
erties and form some idea of the size of the in- 
vestment that would be required to get the oil 
flowing again. 

Torkild Rieber, oil consultant to the Govern- 
ment and former president of the Texas Oil 
Company, flew to Abadan to assess the cost of 
reactivating the former AIOC refinery. 

Feb. 18: Sir Roger Brentham Stevens arrived in 
Tehran as British Ambassador. 

The 20 representatives of the 8 major oil com- 
panies who had been inspecting the refinery at 
Abadan returned to London. Torkild Rieber left 
for the U.S. 

At a press conference, Ayatollah Kashani made 
public a letter he had sent to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the UN referring to the “desperate and 
gloomy” situation in Iran under the Zahedi re- 
gime. 

Feb, 20: The Elections Committee published final 
returns on the Tehran Senate elections. The 75 
winning candidates were all staunch supporters 
of the Government. Dr. Sayred Hasan Imami, 
Majlis president under Ahmad Qavam in July 
1952, and Ibrahim Hakimi, headed the list. Dr. 
Mosaddeq placed 142nd in the list of 250 candi- 
dates. Ahmad Qavam placed 22nd. 

Haji Sayed Mostafa Kashani, one of the eight 
sons of Ayatollah Kashani, won the Majlis elec- 
tion by a large majority in the Talesh constitu- 
ency of the Caspian Sea province of Gilan. He 
favored settlement of the oil dispute and said 
elections in his area had been free. His election 
brought to 85 the number of deputies elected thus 
far. 

Feb. 21; The Government publicly rebuked Aya- 
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tollah Kashani for his attacks on the Govern- 
ment and warned that if they were repeated the 
Government's leniency with him might be at 
an end. 

Feb. 28: It was reported from London that AIOC 
was asking 44% of the new consortium being 
formed to handle marketing of Iranian oil, the 
7 other companies each receiving 8%. 


Iraq 


(See also Arab League, Palestine Problem.) 

1953 

Dec. 6; Basrah Petroleum Company workers went 
on strike for higher pay and better working con- 
ditions. 

Dec. 9: Minister of Social Affairs Hasan ‘Abd al- 
Rahman returned to Baghdad from Basra after 
intervening in the dispute among the oil workers 
of the Basrah Petroleum Company. It was re- 
ported that the Company had agreed to most of 
the workers’ demands, including an increase in 
wages and a stricter application of the Iraqi 
labor law. 

Dec. 10: A number of Basra students and about 
700 tobacco workers went on strike in sympathy 
with the oil workers. 

Dec. 11: An official communiqué announced that 
members of the Executive Council of the Iraqi 
Cigarette Workers’ Union had been arrested be- 
cause the Executive had “exceeded its rights and 
interfered in matters not allowed by the law and 
which disturb public security.” 

Dec. 15: One striker was killed and several severely 
injured in clashes between strikers and the police. 
The Cabinet announced the imposition of martial 
law in Basra. 

Dec. 16: Minister of Interior al-Qazzaz announced 
that the Cabinet had imposed martial law in 
Basra because of Communist intrigues to disturb 
the peace. 

The Cabinet suspended 9 daily newspapers for 
I year. 

Dec. 17: Drilling and production operations were 
resumed by the Basrah Petroleum Company. A 
Company spokesman said most of the strikers 
had returned to work. 

Dec, 22; The President of the Iraqi Lawyers’ Syn- 
dicate sent a note to Prime Minister al-Jamali 
asking for the abolition of martial law, declar- 
ing that the Government's action was unconstitu- 
tional. 
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Jan. 8: Prime Minister al-Jamali stated at Beirut, 
where he was interviewed on his way to the 
Arab League Council in Cairo, that Iraq and 
Lebanon had agreed on a common policy for the 
Council meeting. 

Jan, 15: A draft law was submitted to the Council 
of Ministers providing for the establishment of a 
Ministry of Information to be in charge of propa- 
ganda, broadcasting, and tourism. 

Jan. 19: Prime Minister al-Jamali stated during a 
debate in the Chamber that the Government 
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would welcome a Jordanian offer of unity should 
it be formally made. 

Feb. 2: The Deputy from Basra urged in the Cham- 
ber that Iraq should be the “dove of peace” be- 
tween the Syrian nationalist politicians and 
Syrian Pres. al-Shishakli. The Deputy from 
Baghdad said Iraq should return to its individual 
national policy without binding itself to the Arab 
League. Replying to questions about secret Arab 
League decisions, Prime Minister al-Jamali said 
Iraq was annually losing ID12 million as a result 
of preventing the flow of oil to Haifa, but that 
full cooperation among the Arab countries was 
indispensable. He also declared that Iraq aimed 
at the union of the Arab countries and would ex- 
tend its hand to any Arab country which wished 
cooperation and union. 

A draft trade agreement with Jordan was ap- 
proved by the Chamber. 

Feb. 5: See Syria. 

Feb. 11: Prime Minister al-Jamali flew to Jordan 
with a private message from King Faysal to 
King Husayn and for conversations with Jor- 
danian leaders concerning Iraq-Jordan relations. 

Feb. 13: Dr. al-Jamali stressed in conversations 
with Jordan’s King and Prime Minister that the 
Iraqi plan for federation depended entirely on 
the will of Jordan and that Iraq was prepared 
to cooperate in economic, military, or political 
spheres to the extent that Jordan desired. 

Dr. al-Jamali flew to Beirut for conversations 
with Pres. Chamoun at the latter’s request. It 
was reported that Dr. al-Jamali agreed that 
Pres. Chamoun should use his good offices to 
remove friction between Iraq and Syria. 

Feb. 15: Lt. Col. Gamal Hammad, Egyptian Mili- 
tary Attaché to the Arab states, arrived in Bagh- 
dad to discuss the tension between Iraq and Syria. 
He carried a personal message from Pres. Nagib 
to Dr. al-Jamali. 

Feb. 17: Foreign Minister ‘Abdallah Bakr pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Deputies the Govern- 
ment’s position on the federation plan sponsored 
by Prime Minister al-Jamali in the Arab League 
Council. He denied that the Government had said 
the project would be carried out as soon as it 
was approved, but did assert that the Govern- 
ment would continue to advocate the idea as 
such, until the Arabs were finally united. 

Feb. 20: King Faysal signed the economic agree- 
ment with Jordan. 

Feb. 22: It was reported that police had discovered 
the headquarters of the secret Iraqi Communist 
Party at the house of Salim al-Jalabi, who fled 
when the police made the raid. 

Feb. 24: Prime Minister al-Jamali announced to a 
press conference that Iraq would seek arms from 
the West. 


Israel 
(See also Palestine Problem.) 
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Dec. 17: Israel’s first paper mill was opened at 
Hadera. 
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Dec. 20: It was announced that the Association of 
Manufacturers and the General Federation of 
Labor had signed an agreement by which com- 
pensation to laborers to account for rises in the 
consumer-price index would be raised and would 
be extended to 350,000 more laborers than for- 
merly. 

Dec. 26: U.S. Ambassador Monnet Bain Davis died 
at Ramatgan, near Tel Aviv. 
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Jan. 3: The Cabinet discussed the strike of Jerusa- 
lem’s municipal workers and the city’s sérious 
financial difficulties. A committee was appointed 
to report on the situation in a month. 


Jan. 6: It was announced that Israel had signed an 
agreement with the Soviet Union to buy 100,000 
tons of fuel oil, with an option on another 100,000 
tons. 


Jan. 9: It was announced that the Israeli bond cam- 
paign in the United States had realized $41,- 
237,100 in 1953. 


Jan, 10: The Government announced that it would 
buy all available shares in the Palestine Elec- 
tric Corporation. 


A 3-week lockout at the Hebrew Institute of 
Technology in Haifa ended when 1,200 engineer- 
ing candidates resumed their studies. 


Jan. 26: The Knesset confirmed a new coalition 
cabinet of 9 Mapai, 4 General Zionist, and 2 
Hapoel Hamizra members as follows (see also 
Feb. 1): 

Moshe Sharett— Prime Minister, Foreign Af- 
fairs 

Levi Eshkol — Finance 

Pinhas Lavon — Defense 

Israel Rokach — Interior 

Golda Myerson — Labor 

Peretz Bernstein— Commerce & Industry 

Peretz Naphtali — Agriculture 

Benzion Dinur — Education & Culture 

Joseph Serlin— Health 

Moshe Shapiro— Welfare & Religious Affairs 

Dov Joseph — Development 

Behor Shitreet — Police 

Joseph Saphir — Communications 

Joseph Burg — Posts 

Zalmane Aranne — Without Portfolio 

Feb. 1: Pinhas Rosen, member of the Liberal Pro- 
gressive Party, was sworn in as Minister of Jus- 
tice in the new Cabinet. 


Feb. 7: Defense Minister Lavon issued an order 
by which free movement would be permitted be- 
tween villages in Galilee bounded by Tarshiha 
on the northwest, Shfaram on the southwest, Mrar 
on the northeast, and Deburia on the southeast. 


Feb. 16: The Knesset abolished the death penalty 
for murder by a vote of 61-33. Treason against 
the state, betrayal to enemies, and similar offenses 
under the army code still are punishable by death. 
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Jordan 


(See also Arab League, Iraq, Palestine 
Problem, Saudi Arabia.) 


1953 

Dec. 5: Five aircraft carrying the Ministers of In- 
terior and Communications, other Government 
officials, and representatives of the American Em- 
bassy and Point Four staff flew from Amman to 
Aqaba for the ceremonial acceptance of 9,600 
tons of wheat donated by the U.S. for the relief 
of drought sufferers. 

Dec. 7: An Egyptian trade mission arrived in Am- 
man to study schemes which included the exploita- 
tion of phosphates, manganese and potash, marble 
quarrying, and oil refining. They also recom- 
mended the relaxation of restrictions on the ex- 
change of agricultural products, the appointment 
of commercial attachés in the two capitals, the 
encouragement of tourist activities, easier com- 
munications, increased use of the port of Aqaba, 
the establishment of a free zone for Jordan in 
Suez, etc. 

Dec. 21: It was announced that King Husayn had 
conferred the Star of Jordan, First Class, on Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, and on Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, For- 
eign Minister of Pakistan, in recognition of their 
services to the Arab cause in Palestine before the 
Security Council. The Order of Merit was con- 
ferred on Dr. Yusuf Haykal, Jordanian Minister 
in Washington. 

1954 

Jan. 27: After prolonged discussion, the Chamber 
rejected a proposal to amend the Constitution to 
give the King the right to dissolve both the Cham- 
ber and the Senate. 

The Chamber approved a proposal that a vote 
of confidence in Government policy must be 
sought from the Chamber within 30 days of the 
Government’s taking office if the House is sitting, 
or 60 days if it is in recess. 

Feb. 9: A Royal Decree was issued approving the 
agreement concluded between Jordan and the 
U.S. Point Four Program for the year ending 
June 30, 1954. 

Feb. 15: Prime Minister al-Jamali of Iraq arrived 
in Amman to discuss the misunderstanding aris- 
ing from his proposal for Jordanian-Iraqi union. 

Feb. 16: A trade agreement with Yugoslavia was 
signed at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Feb. 20: Jordan’s first cement factory began opera- 
tion. It was the largest industrial project in the 
country. 

Feb. 21: The U.S. Government announced through 
Point Four that it would offer Jordan $10 million 
from the fund for special economic aid for Mid- 
dle East countries. 


Kashmir 


(See also India.) 


1953 
Dec. 3: It was announced in Jammu that the period 
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of detention for Shaykh Abdullah and Mirza 
Afzal Beg had been extended for another two 
months. 

Dec. 21; Indian and Pakistani official committees 
on Kashmir met in New Delhi to prepare the way 
for the installation of a plebiscite administrator 
by April 30 and to reopen discussions on the de- 
militarization of the state. 

Dec. 28: The India-Pakistan committees ended 
their talks in New Delhi. 
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Jan, 24: Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mad, addressing the s9th plenary session of the 
Indian National Congress Party at Kalyani, 
India, said the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
had made an inrrevocable decision that they 
should join India. 

Jan. 26: The Prime Minister and his colleagues 
arrived in New Delhi for talks with Indian 
officials. 

Feb. 3: The Constituent Assembly met in Jammu 
and received the reports of the Basic Principles 
Committee and the Advisory Committee on 
Fundamental Rights and Citizenship. The first 
report favored accession to India but provided 
for internal autonomy. However, the Supreme 
Court of India would have jurisdiction over civil 
and criminal matters and would enforce the fun- 
damental rights to be embodied in the state’s 
constitution. 

Feb. 6: The Constituent Assembly unanimously 
adopted the reports of the two committees sub- 
mitted on Feb. 3. The report of the Advisory 
Committee on Fundamental Rights and Citizen- 
ship said: “The State having acceded to the 
Union of India, every State subject and every 
person having his domicile in the State is a citi- 
zen of India under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of India.” Prime Minister Ghulam Mo- 
hammad regretted the absence of representatives 
from “Azad Kashmir” but said: “Obviously we 
cannot postpone this important decision, for the 
majority can always exercise its right. I am con- 
fident the decision taken by the majority will be 
acceptable to the minority.” 

Feb. 7: The Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Mo- 
hammad announced at a public meeting that the 
State had decided to abolish customs duty on 
Indian goods, to go into effect in April. India 
would compensate the state for the loss of such 
revenue, estimated at about $4 million equivalent. 

Feb. 9: Pakistani Prime Minister Mohammad Ali 
condemned as “an insult to the United Nations” 
the Kashmir Assembly’s ratification of the State’s 
accession to India, and called on Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru to repudiate the action. He also 
asked Nehru for an early meeting to discuss the 
situation. 

Feb, 12: The Jammu and Kashmir National Con- 
ference met in Srinagar and passed a resolution 
supporting India’s stand on U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan, The Conference also congratulated the 
Constituent Assembly for ratifying the State’s ac- 
cession to India. 


Feb. 15: The Constituent Assembly adjourned after 
adopting the drafting committee report, which 
based its recommendations on directives issued to 
it by the Basic Principles Committee and the 
Committee on Fundamental Rights and Citizen- 
ship. The Prime Minister said they had now 
finalized the State’s accession to India and thus 
had put an end to the uncertainty over the 
plebiscite. 

Feb, 22: Indian Prime Minister Nehru told the 
Indian House of the People that while U.S. mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan would change the “context” 
of the dispute with Pakistan over Kashmir, India 
would stand by its commitment on a plebiscite 
and had no intention of withdrawing the ques- 
tion from the UN. He added that Mr. Ali’s as- 
sertion that a Washington-Karachi entente might 
advance a Kashmir solution was “quite absurd.” 

Feb. 28: In a campaign speech at Jessore in East 
Bengal, Pakistani Prime Minister Mohammed 
Ali assured Mr. Nehru of India that Pakistan 
did not “want to take Kashmir by force, but by 
plebiscite.” 


Lebanon 


(See also Palestine Problem. ) 

1953 

Dec. 4: President Chamoun accepted an invitation 
to visit Buenos Aires presented by the Argentine 
Minister. No date was set for the visit. 

Dec. 10: About 400 teachers went on strike protest- 
ing the Government’s refusal to raise their sala- 
ries. It was reported that about 30 teachers had 
been arrested. 

Col. Aziz Ghazi and two other high-ranking 
army officers were arrested. It was feared they 
were preparing a coup to seize power. 

Dec. 13: An explosion shook the building of the 
Higher Palestine Arab Committee, damaging 
doors and windows. 

Dec. 14: The teachers’ strike ended with a promise 
by the Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies that 
their claims would be discussed in the Chamber 
and that he would try to secure the release of 
those arrested. 

A trade agreement with Eastern Germany was 
initialled at the Foreign Ministry. 

Dec. 19: The Government forbade a meeting of 
the Arab and Oriental Peoples’ Communist Con- 
ference organized by “Peace Partisans.’’ The 
Criminal Court in Tripoli sentenced Ahmad Zaki 
al-Afyuni, owner of the Communist organ al- 
Sarkha, to one year’s imprisonment for publish- 
ing an article considered harmful to political re- 
lations between Lebanon and Syria. 
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Feb. 3: Lebanese security forces arrested 14 mem- 
bers of a gang believed to have been responsible 
for the attack on the Arab Higher Committee 
building on Dec. 13. 

Feb. 5: See Syria. 

The Council of Ministers decided to buy the 
Franco-Belgian Beirut Electricity Company for 
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LL23,500,000. The Government had previously 
seized the Company’s properties on the ground 
that it had failed to carry out its contract. 

Feb. 12: Instruments of ratification of the trade 
agreement signed with Eastern Germany on Dec. 
14 were exchanged at the Foreign Ministry. 

Feb. 13: See Iraq. 

Feb. 14: A law was issued providing for the Gov- 
ernment to hold 55% of the shares in a national 
hydroelectric company, to be established with a 
capital of LL1oo million. 

Feb. 16: Prime Minister ‘Abdallah al-Yafi sub- 
mitted the resignation of his Cabinet to President 
Chamoun after a stormy debate in the Chamber 
at which al-Yafi had received a vote of confi- 
dence by a vote of 18 to 16. 

Feb. 17: After a 3-hour meeting between the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that the President had refused to accept 
their resignation. 


Libya 
1053 


Dec. 7: Instruments of ratification of the Anglo- 
Libyan Treaty of Alliance and Friendship and 
the military and financial agreements were ex- 
changed at Benghazi. 

Dec. 10: King Idris opened the 3rd session of Parli- 
ament in Benghazi. The Speech from the Throne 
was read by Minister of Justice Fathi al-Kikhya 
in the absence of Prime Minister Muntasir, who 
had gone to Tripoli because of ill health. The 
speech surveyed Libya’s progress in the previous 
year and referred to the Government’s policy to 
improve the friendly relations with the Arab 
states and other countries. It also said the Gov- 
ernment planned to develop internal communica- 
tions and improve social and health conditions. 

Dec. 13: U.S. Vice President Nixon was received 
in audience by King Idris. 
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Jan. 14: An Iraqi Army mission of 4 officers ar- 
rived in Tripoli to undertake the training of 
Libyan Army officers. 

Jan. 20: The Wali of Tripolitania announced that 
the Tripolitanian Legislative Council had been 
dissolved by Royal Decree and that a new coun- 
cil would meet within 2 months. 

Jan. 26: U.S. Minister Henry S. Villard handed 
over a gift of 2,200 tons of wheat from the U.S. 
for relief of drought victims. 

Feb. 15: King Idris accepted the resignation of the 
Muntasir Cabinet. The task of forming a new 
government was entrusted to Sayyid al-Saghisli, 
Acting Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 

Feb. 18: Sayyid al-Saghisli announced the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet as follows (see also Feb. 21): 

Muhammad al-Saqqizli— Prime Minister, Act- 
ing Foreign Minister 

Ibrahim Ben Sha‘ban — Education 

Dr. ‘Ali Nur al-Din al-‘Unayzi — Finance 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Galhud — Justice 

Mustafa Ben Halim — Communications 
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Khalil al-Jalal — Defense 

Al-Tahir al-‘Alim — Public Health 

‘Ali al-Jarbi— Without Portfolio 

Isma‘il Billamin — Without Portfolio 

Feb. 21: Sayyid Mansur Qidara was appointed 

Chief of the Royal Cabinet to succeed Sayyid 
Muhammad al-Saghisli, the new Prime Minister. 

Senator Khalil Nasuf of Tripolitania was ap- 
pointed Minister of State in the new Cabinet. 


Morocco 

1953 

Dec. 24: Sixteen persons were killed and 24 injured 
when a homemade bomb exploded in the central 
market at Casablanca. 

1954 

Jan. 18: French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
called on the Spanish Ambassador in Paris to 
ask for explanation of reports that religious and 
tribal leaders of Morocco were going to meet in 
Tetuan to proclaim the Imperial Khalifa, Moulay 
el-Hassan el-Mehdi, as “Regent and guardian of 
the Sherifian throne” in the absence of the de- 
posed Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. Bi- 
dault warned the Spanish Ambassador that if the 
meeting any way threatened the unity of the 
Moroccan empire, “France would defend this 
unity by every means at her disposal.” 

A French cruiser, aircraft carrier, escort ship, 
and flotilla of destroyers left Toulon for Mers 
el-Kebir off the coast of Algeria near the Span- 
ish zone of Morocco, ostensibly for maneuvers. 

Jan. 20: France was reported to have asked Wash- 
ington to intercede with Spain to end a pur- 
ported plan to reject the Sultan’s authority in 
Spanish Morocco. The French authorities posted 
troops in all places in its zone where disorders 
might occur, particularly at the frontier of the 
Spanish zone. 

Jan. 21: Following a meeting of 30,000 Moroccans 
and 1,500 of their leaders at Tetuan, a petition 
signed with 430 names was presented to the 
Spanish High Commissioner, Gen. Rafael Garcia 
Valino. The petition was reported to protest the 
manner in which the former Sultan was deposed, 
refuse to recognize the authority of the new Sul- 
tan, ask for the “temporary separation of the 
Spanish zone,” and propose that the Khalifa be 
given full and independent sovereign preroga- 
tives. The Moroccan notables made clear that 
their demands were due to unsatisfactory “politi- 
cal conditions” in the French zone and that if a 
change in those conditions were brought about, 
the demands would be dropped. High Commis- 
sioner Valino announced that the demands would 
be referred to Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa’s 
council of viziers addressed a note of protest to 
Paris on the Tetuan meeting. The note said that 
“the present agitation ... [probably resulted] 
from the pressure of local Spanish authorities,” 
and asked the French Government to call the at- 
tention of the Madrid Government to “this situa- 
tion and to its present and future consequences.” 
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Jan. 22: General Valino endorsed and passed to 
Madrid the Jan. 21 petition of the Moroccan 
notables. He also announced an amnesty for all 
prisoners in Spanish Morocco serving sentences 
of less than two years to mark the occasion. 
Prisoners serving sentences of from 3 to 6 years 
would have them halved; longer sentences up to 
25 years would be cut by one-fourth. 

The French Government protested to the Span- 
ish Foreign Ministry against the action of Moroc- 
can leaders in the Spanish zone. The note asked 
Spain to cooperate to preserve unity throughout 
Morocco and to avert dangers that could arise 
from the position taken by the Arab leaders. 
French Resident General Augustin Guillaume in 
Rabat was asked to inform the Sultan of the 
French Government’s action and to assure him 
that it would take all necessary steps to protect 
the unity and sovereignty of Morocco. 

Jan. 24: Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, 
in a proclamation addressed to all Moroccans, 
warned that disloyalty to him would mean ex- 
pulsion from the Muslim community. The Sultan 
added that the Makhzen in the French zone had 
gone on record as condemning the movement in 
the Spanish zone. 

Nationalists shouting anti-French slogans 
hurled bombs and grenades at filling stations 
and a gasoline depot at Casablanca. 

See also Arab League. 

Jan. 25: Ex-Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef 
was flown from Corsica to Central Africa. It 
was reported that he would be taken to an island, 
probably in the Pacific, for exile. 

Feb. 9: Generalissimo Francisco Franco, speaking 
to a delegation of Spanish Moroccan notables at 
Madrid, declared that the Spanish zone would 
continue under the sovereignty of the Khalifa 
appointed by the former Sultan, assisted by the 
Spanish High Commissioner. The Grand Vizier, 
who headed the group, presented General Franco 
with a gold medal. 

Feb. 11: The Spanish Government, in reply to a 
French inquiry, called the Arab meeting at 
Tetuan on Jan. 21 an “act of internal policy” and 
a “public expression of a state of mind of its 
[the Spanish zone’s] inhabitants.” 

At a meeting of the French National Assem- 
bly’s Foreign Affairs Committee, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs Maurice Schumann called 
the Spanish reply “inadmissible.” 

Feb. 18: The first of 45 U.S. stratojet bombers ar- 
rived at Sidi Slimane airfield near Rabat. 


Pakistan 


(See also India, Kashmir.) 


1953 

Dec. 6: U.S. Vice President Nixon arrived in 
Karachi for a 3-day visit. 

Dec, 23: In an effort to strengthen the Muslim 
League in the face of strides made by opposition 
parties, the League high command began draft- 
ing a program to provide “fair and strictly super- 


vised elections” to replace the system of long- 
entrenched political bosses who decided the fate 
of the party and the provinces. Under the new 
plan women would go to the polls, become can- 
didates for high provincial offices, and be eligi- 
ble for membership in provincial assemblies. Dis- 
trict party men would be reshuffled and increased 
in number to give greater representation among 
potential voters in the villages and small towns 
as well as in urban centers. 

Dec. 26: In a letter to Indian Prime Minister Nehru 
protesting the Indian demonstrations against the 
proposed U.S.-Pakistan arms pact, Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali said he could not understand 
why India was disturbed over the possibility of 
such a pact, which would also be a protection for 
India. There was no reason why it should dimin- 
ish the chances of a settlement of Indian-Paki- 
stani disputes. 

Dec. 28: A fourth technical aid agreement was 
signed with the United States, bringing the total 
of U.S, assistance since 1951 to $114 million. 

Dec. 30: In a note replying to a Soviet Union re- 
quest for “clarification” of reports regarding a 
proposed U.S.-Pakistan arms agreement, the 
Government said that it was its duty to safe- 
guard its security but that it did not contemplate 
“taking any step in hostility or unfriendliness to 
any government or state with which, like the 
USSR, it has friendly relations.” 
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Jan. 1: Prime Minister Mohammed Ali began a 
1o-day tour of East Bengal to launch the Muslim 
League’s campaign for the February elections. 

Jan. 4: The Jinnah Awami Muslim League, the 
largest opposition party in East Bengal, opened 
its election campaign with a rally in Dacca. 

Jan. §: Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Pathan leader 
imprisoned in June 1948, and 44 other political 
prisoners in the North West Frontier Province 
were released and their properties restored. 

Jan. 9: Mohammed Ali called on India to end its 
campaign against proposed U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan. 

The Muslim League won 20 of the 25 contested 
seats in the Karachi municipal corporation elec- 
tions. 

Jan. 11: The Prime Minister and other Muslim 
League leaders returned to Karachi after a 10- 
day election campaign in East Pakistan. 

Jan. 14: The Prime Minister accepted the invita- 
tion of Ceylonese Prime Minister Kotelawala to 
attend a conference of Asian Prime Ministers in 
late April or early May. 

Jan. 17: Muslim League leaders, including Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali, met to choose nominees 
among 3,000 communities in 17 election districts 
in East Bengal. 

Jan. 18: Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, leader of 
Pakistan’s 4-party United Front opposition, ac- 
cused the Muslim League of weighting the elec- 
tion against his organization by failing to dis- 
solve the present legislature and Cabinet. The 
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Muslim League redistricting had increased their 
representation from 119 to 237 in East Bengal. 

Jan. 19: One policeman was killed and 34 injured 
in an anti-Muslim League demonstration in 
Barisol, home district of Fazlul Huq, leader of 
the East Bengal United Front. 

Jan. 24: Prime Minister Mohammed Ali, speaking 
at Pabna in East Bengal, said the question of 
Pakistan’s national language should be settled by 
referendum. He said Bengalis would “be left be- 
hind economically as well as educationally” if 
they had to learn Urdu. 

Jan. 25: Campaigning at Dinajpur in East Paki- 
stan, the Prime Minister made a direct reference 
to the problem of poverty and promised direct 
aid from the Central Government. 

Feb. 2: The Prime Minister in a broadcast attacked 
“extraordinary attempts” in India to mobilize 
public opinion against the proposed U.S. mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan. 

Feb. 19: It was announced that talks with Turkey 
had been proceeding in Karachi for about two 
weeks regarding recent matters of mutual se- 
curity interest. 

Feb, 21: Addressing a “martyrs’ day” demonstra- 
tion, held by 15,000 students in Dacca to com- 
memorate the deaths of 36 students in 1952 in 
a riot protesting the rejection of Bengali as one 
of Pakistan’s national languages, Abdul Hamid 
Khan Hashani, president of the Jinnah Awami 
Muslim League in East Bengal, condemned the 
projected “unholy alliance” with the U.S., saying 
that if the United Front were elected it would 
crush the alliance. 

Pakistan submitted a formal 
U.S. for military assistance. 
Feb. 24: United Front leaders disclosed that more 
than 500 supporters, including 4 candidates of 
parties opposing the Muslim League, had been 

arrested in East Pakistan since Feb. 19. 

Feb. 25: Pres. Eisenhower announced the U.S. 
decision to give military assistance to Pakistan 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 
Simultaneously, a letter was despatched to Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru assuring him that the U.S. 
would impose the most scrupulous observance by 
Pakistan of the terms of the program, which 
barred the use of U.S. assistance for all but de- 
fensive purposes. If the aid were used for ag- 
gressive purposes, the U.S. would take appro- 
priate action both within and without the’ UN. 

In accepting military aid from the U.S., Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali said it would not be 
used for aggressive purposes and that the U.S. 
had not asked for bases “or any other undertak- 
ings or concessions.” 

Feb, 26: Prime Minister Mohammed Ali met Prime 
Minister Nehru at New Delhi airport. 

More than 3,000 Muslim League supporters 
marched through Dacca streets, demanding that 
India reopen negotiations preliminary to a Kash- 
mir plebiscite. 

Feb. 27: In a campaign speech at Khulna. East 


request to the 
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Bengal, the Prime Minister asserted that U.S. 
aid was a boon to economic development. 

Feb. 28: In a campaign speech at Jessore, East 
Bengal, the Prime Minister stressed the fact that 
Pakistan’s development expenditures now could 
be expanded because of the savings to be effected 
in the defense budget through U.S. military aid. 


Palestine Problem 


(See also Arab League.) 

1053 

Dec. 2: Egypt announced that foodstuffs would be 
added to the list of contraband articles that 
would not be allowed to pass through the Suez 
Canal destined for Israel. 

Dec. 3: Egyptian guns fired on a U.S. vessel, the 
S.S. Albion, carrying wheat to the Jordanian port 
of Aqaba, in the erroneous belief that it was 
bound for the Israeli port of Elath. After expla- 
nations the vessel was allowed to proceed. 

The World Islamic Conference began a 7-day 
meeting at Jerusalem with representatives from 
16 states. 

Dec. 9: The World Islamic Conference at Jeru- 
salem concluded its sittings after passing a reso- 
lution, among others, that the defense of Pales- 
tine was the concern of every Muslim and that 
the conclusion of peace or dealing in any way 
with Israel must be considered as high treason. 

Dec. 10: The Syrian Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved a draft law allocating LS650,000 to aid 
Jordanian defense of its border with Israel. 

Dec. 15: After conferring with Syrian President 
Adib al-Shishakli, Jordanian Prime Minister al- 
Mulki cabled the Arab League Secretariat re- 
questing a meeting of the Arab League Political 
Committee to discuss Israel’s request at the UN 
of Nov. 23 for direct talks on border tension. 

Members of the Financial Committee of the 
World Islamic Conference left Jerusalem for 
Damascus to begin collection of contributions for 
a special fund to “save” the Holy Places in 
Palestine. 

Dec. 16: France, the U.S., and the U.K. submitted 
a compromise resolution to the Security Council 
of the UN which, inter alia, called upon the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision organization 
to report back to the Security Council within 90 
days after investigating the existing rights of 
Israel and Syria in the demilitarized zone. 

Dec. 17: Dr. Farid Zayn al-Din of Syria told the 
Security Council that the 3-power compromise 
resolution introduced on Dec. 16 merely repre- 
sented the Israeli position. 

Dec. 18: Following objections to the 3-power reso- 
lution of Dec. 16 by delegates of China, Paki- 
stan, and Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon 
introduced a substitute resolution which would 
call specifically for compliance with General 
Bennike’s order halting the Israeli Bani Yaqub 
canal project, and would state that if Israel did 
not comply with the order it would be “likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace.” : 
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Dec, 20: Israel and Jordan agreed to allow 3,000 
Christians to cross from Israel into Jordan for 
their yearly pilgrimage to Bethlehem. 

Dec. 21: Soviet delegate Andrei Y. Vinshinsky de- 
manded that the Security Council, instead of 
adopting the 3-power compromise resolution, call 
upon Israel and Syria to reach an agreement by 
direct negotiation. 

U.S. Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., sub- 
mitted an additional paragraph for inclusion in 
the 3-power proposal which stated that “nothing 
in this resolution shall be deemed to supersede 
the armistice agreement or to change the legal 
statutes of the demilitarized zone thereunder.” 

The Mixed Armistice Commission fixed the 
blame for the killing of two Israeli soldiers on 
Dec. 16 on “Jordanian nonregulars.” Blame for 
the death of an Arab Legion medical officer on 
Dec. 18 was fixed on “Israeli nonregulars.” 

Dec, 22: After futile attempts to amend the 3-power 
compromise resolution, the Security Council ad- 
journed further discussions until Dec. 29. 

Dec. 23: The Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission censured Israel for a raid on a Bedouin 
encampment 4 miles inside Jordanian territory 
on Dec, 21 in which 1 refugee was seriously 
wounded, and said the attack had been carried 
out by Israeli “nonregulars.” 

Dec. 24: Maj. Gen. Vagn Bennike left New York 
for Jerusalem. Israel asked Gen. Bennike to ad- 
judicate a dispute with Jordan over whether il- 
legal crossing of the armistice lines by unarmed 
civilians is a breach of the armistice agreement. 

The Mixed Armistice Commission condemned 
Israel for a raid on Hebron on Dec. 21 in which 
a woman and two men were killed. The blame 
was placed on Israeli “nonregulars.” 

Dec. 29: Soviet delegate Vishinsky charged at the 
Security Council that the U.S. was trying to use 
the Syrian-Israeli dispute as a lever to gain con- 
trol of the Middle East’s economy. The council 
adjourned discussion of the dispute until January. 
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Jan. 2: President Nagib of Egypt issued a new 
basic law for the Gaza Strip giving its perma- 
nent residents and Arab refugees increased self- 
government under Egyptian military rule. 

Jan. 4: Jordan rejected Israel’s proposal for high- 
level talks on the application of the Israeli- 
Jordanian armistice agreement, and informed the 
UN Secretary General that such talks should take 
place in the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Jan. 9: King Su‘ud told a visiting press delegation 
from Jordan that the Arab nations should sacri- 
fice up to 10 million men if necessary to wipe out 
Israel. 

Jan. 12: It was announced that Jordan’s Ministry 
of Justice had drafted a law providing the death 
penalty for pro-Israeli spies. 

Jan. 20; France, Britain, and the U.S. submitted 
a revision of their resolution presented on Dec. 
16, omitting all references to the goal of develop- 
ing the natural resources of the area. 

Jan. 22: The 3-power revised resolution was killed 
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in the Security Council by a Soviet veto. The Se- 
curity Council adjourned without setting a date 
to consider the two Lebanese proposals still be- 
fore the Council. 

Jan. 24: Syria’s delegate to the Cairo Conference 
of the Arab Regional Bureaux for the League 
Boycott of Israel stated that Arab states would 
be urged to conclude trade agreements with Tur- 
key to minimize Israel’s chances of trade with 
that country, and that the British firm of Imperial 
Chemical Industries would be given until March 
to close its establishments in Israel. 

Jan. 28: The Mixed Armistice Commission con- 
demned Jordan for the death of an Israeli guard 
on Jan. 27, and called on the Jordanian Govern- 
ment to prevent such occurrences. 

Jan. 29: Israel asked the Security Council for an 
investigation of the Egyptian blockade of Suez 
Canal shipping to and from Israeli ports. 

Feb. 2: The Jordanian Cabinet approved a deci- 
sion of the Jordan Defense Council to instruct 
anti-aircraft batteries to open fire on any aircraft 
flying over Jordanian territory without permis- 
sion, 

Feb. 3: Egypt asked the Security Council to con- 
sider the al-Awja incident of Sept. 28 in which 
Egypt charged that Israel had set up fortifica- 
tions in the demilitarized zone. 

General Bennike called on President al- 
Shishakli in Damascus to discuss the Syrian com- 
plaint before the Security Council regarding 
Israel’s attempt to divert Jordan waters. 

Feb. 5: Israeli Ambassador Eban asked the Security 
Council to impose sanctions against Egypt unless 
the restrictions regarding goods for Israel pass- 
ing through the Suez Canal were withdrawn. 

Feb. 8: Egypt announced that merchant ships would 
not be blacklisted for calling at Israeli ports if 
they did not touch Arab ports during the same 
voyage. 

Feb. g: A Lebanese court sentenced 9 Arab refugees 
on a charge of spying for Israel. 

Feb. 15: Egypt's delegate to the UN warned that 
if the Security Council reafirmed its 1951 reso- 
lution calling on Egypt to stop interference with 
Israeli-bound shipping passing through the Suez 
Canal, the signatories of the Constantinople con- 
vention of 1888 — which guaranteed free transit 
through the Canal — might be called to meet in 
Cairo to discuss the situation. He insisted that 
Egypt’s practice of stoppage and search — which 
he said was not a blockade — was permitted 
under the Constantinople convention, and that 
since Egypt and Israel had not signed a peace 
treaty after the war in 1949, Egypt was entitled 
to prevent the passage of goods intended for 
Israeli armed forces. 

Engineers from Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Leba- 
non, preparing a new Arab. League plan for ex- 
ploitation of the Jordan River waters, conferred 
in Amman and then left to inspect the terrain 
which would be affected by the scheme. This plan 
was being devised as an alternative to the TVA 
plan presented by Eric Johnston in October. 
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Feb. 19: UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
for the third time called on Israel and Jordan to 
meet in Jerusalem to try to solve problems of 
keeping the truce between the two countries. Mr. 
Hammarskjold offered to act as chairman of the 
conference. 

Feb. 24: UN Secretary General Hammarskjold an- 
nounced that Dr. Ralph Bunche would head a 
new committee to appraise both the TVA Jordan 
Valley project and the Yarmuk plan (devised by 
Jordan and Syria). 

Mr. Hammarskjold stated that he planned to 
fix a date for an Israeli-Jordanian conference in 
Jerusalem unless the Jordanian Government came 
forward and agreed to a specific date. 

The Jordanian Cabinet referred the third cable 
from the UN Secretary General to the several 
Arab governments. 

Feb, 25: The Arab League Technical Committee 
meeting in Beirut sent to Arab League member 
states its report on the TVA Jordan plan sub- 
mitted to the Arab Governments by Eric John- 
ston. Among other objections to the plan, the 
report stated that it overlooked the possibility 
that Israel might be able to use wells for irrigat- 
ing the north Galilee area. The report also op- 
posed use of the Sea of Galilee for storage of 
Yarmuk flood waters. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 
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Dec. 2: Governor General Ghulam Mohammad of 
Pakistan arrived in Jiddah on a special visit. 

Dec. 6: It was reported from Damascus that talks 
would be started to form a joint Saudi, Syrian, 
and Jordanian committee to discuss the question 
of reopening the Hijaz Railway to Medina. 

Dec. 7: The thrice-weekly newspaper al-Bilad al- 
Su‘udiyah became a daily, the country’s first. 
Dec. 22: King Su‘ud ordered the Minister of Com- 
munications to draw up plans for the repair of 

the Hijaz Railway line. 

Dec. 24: Amir Sultan was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture and Amir Fahd Minister of Educa- 
tion by Royal Decrees establishing these minis- 
tries. 

Shaykh ‘Abdallah ibn Salim al-Mubarak Al 
Sabah, ruler of Kuwait, visited Riyad to con- 
gratulate King Su‘ud on his accession to the 
throne. 
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Jan. 4: King Su‘ud left Riyad for a tour of Hasa 
Province. 

Jan. 9: U.S, Ambassador George Wadsworth pre- 
sented his credentials to King Su‘ud at Dhahran. 

Jan. 12: Amir Salman ibn Hamad AI Khalifah, 
ruler of Bahrein, visited King Su‘ud in Dhahran. 

Jan. 14: King Su‘ud left Dhahran for a hunting 
trip in northern Arabia along the route of the 
Trans-Arabian pipe line. 

Jan. 23: King Su‘ud conferred with King Husayn 
of Jordan at Badnah in northern Saudi Arabia. 





He donated JDs50,000 to the Jordan National 
Guard to mark the meeting and accepted an invi- 
tation to visit Jordan whenever circumstances 
permit. 

Feb. 3: The Riyad agreement on the repair of the 
Hijaz Railroad was published at Amman. It pro- 
vided that Jordan, Syria, and Saudi Arabia 
should make available all possible assistance and 
exempt the railway administration from dues. 
The railroad would be considered an Islamic 
waqf. The Board of Directors would consist of 
representatives of the three Governments in- 
volved and have jurisdiction over the financial 
and administrative aspects of the project. 

Feb, 14: The Government announced that SR2 mil- 
lion had been allocated for the construction of a 
modern quarantine station in Jiddah. 


Sudan 
1053 


Dec. 11: Results of voting by the Graduates’ Con- 
stituencies were announced as follows: National 
Unionist Party (N.U.P.) —3; Anti-Imperialism 
Front —1; Independent — 1. 

Dec. 12: The first official meeting of the Governor 
General’s Commission was held under the presi- 
dency of Mian Zia-ud-Din of Pakistan. Among 
other things, the question of the appointment of 
Senators by the Governor General was con- 
sidered. 

Dec. 20: Final results of the Senate elections and 
appointments were announced as follows: 


Elected Appointed 


National Unionist Party.. 22 9 
ee ee 3 4 
Southern Party .......... 3 3 
Independents ........... 2 3 
Socialist Republicans .... 0 I 

30 20 
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Jan. 1: The first Congress of the Sudan met at 
Khartoum. Sir Robert Howe, the British Gover- 
nor General, addressed a joint session of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives and 
turned over to this body the future of the 9 mil- 
lion people of the country. The House of Repre- 
sentatives elected Ibrahim al-Mufti, a member 
of the N.U.P. executive committee, as Speaker. 
The Senate elected Ahmad Muhammad Yasin, 
strong N.U.P. supporter, as Speaker. Both elec- 
tions were subject to the Governor General’s 
approval. 

Jan. 3: The Governor General refused to approve 
the election of Ibrahim al-Mufti on the ground 
that he was “partisan,” but confirmed the elec- 
tion of Ahmad Yasin. 

Jan. 5: Prime Minister al-Azhari nominated Dis- 
trict Judge Babikr Awadallah as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He was unanimously 
elected. 

Jan. 6: Isma‘il al-Azhari, parliamentary leader of 
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the N.U.P., was elected Sudan’s first Prime Min- 
ister. He pledged himself and his Government to 
follow national, not party, politics. 
The Governor General approved the election 
of Mr. Awadallah as Speaker of the House. 
Jan. 9: Prime Minister Isma‘il al-Azhari announced 
his Cabinet as follows: 


Isma‘il al-Azhari—Prime Minister, Interior 

Mirghani Hamza al-Balla — Education, Agri- 
culture, Irrigation 

Hamad Tawfik — Finance 

Ibrahim al-Mufti— Economic Affairs, Com- 
merce 

Khalafallah Khalid — Defense 

Ali ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Amin — Justice 

Muhammad Nur al-Din — Public Works 

Mubarak Zarrug — Communications 

Dr. Muhammad Amin al-Sayyid — Health 

Dak Dei — Without Portfolio 

Santino Deng Teng — Without Portfolio 

Bullen Alier deBior — Without Portfolio 


Jan. 13: Egyptian Minister for Sudan Affairs Maj. 
Salah Salim and Commander in Chief of the 
Egyptian Armed Forces Maj. Gen. ‘Abd al- 
Hakim Amir arrived in Khartoum for an exten- 
sive tour of the country. They were accompanied 
by Col. Muhammad Safwat, new Commander of 
Egyptian forces in the Sudan, relieving Col. ‘Abd 
al-Fattah Hasan. The latter became Egypt’s new 
Deputy Minister for Sudan Affairs. 

Jan. 21: It was reported from London that a group 
of opposition (Umma Party) members of the 
Sudan Parliament protested to the British Gov- 
ernor General regarding the visit of Egyptian 
officials to the Sudan. 

Jan. 26; It was announced that the Government 
was taking steps to train about 30 Southern Su- 
danese for administrative work by appointing 
them to administrative posts in the South. 

Jan, 30: British Ambassador to Egypt Sir Ralph 
Stevenson presented a protest to the Egyptian 
Government regarding the visit of Egyptian offi- 
cials to the Sudan, saying that Britain was “quite 
unable” to agree that the visit was “private and 
unofficial.” 

The English daily Sudan Star, which had been 
published at Khartoum since 1943, ceased publica- 
tion. 

Feb. 2: The Umma Party decided to increase its 
General Assembly from 120 to 250 members and 
its party Executive from 15 to 26. 

Feb. 5: Egyptian Group Capt. Zulfiqar Sabri, mem- 
ber of the Sudan Governor General’s Commis- 
sion, charged that the process of Sudanization 
was being held up by tours of the country by some 
members of the commission, that their absence 
from Khartoum gave opportunity to the Gover- 
nor General to put pressure on the Prime Minis- 
ter, and that the commission had violated the 
Self-Government Ordinance in the appointment 
of a Judge of the Shari‘ah Court. 

Feb. 6: Maj. Salah Salim concluded his visit in the 
Sudan and returned to Cairo. 


Feb. 17: Egypt’s President Nagib in a broadcast 
outlined certain details of the proposed Egyptian 
military assistance to the Sudan, including 5 
trainer aircraft. 

Feb, 20: Pakistani Chairman Mian Zia-ud-Din of 
the Governor General’s Commission, in a de- 
tailed reply to the Egyptian member’s charges 
of Feb. 5, called them “slanderous and mis- 
chievous” and said the work of the Commission 
was proceeding harmoniously. The statement was 
issued with the approval of the British and 
Sudanese members of the Commission. 

Feb. 21: The Governor General announced his 
approval of the members of the Sudanization 
Committee, consisting of 4 voting and 3 nonvot- 
ing members. 


Syria 
(See also Egypt, Iraq, Palestine Problem, 
Saudi Arabia.) 

1953 

Dec. 10; University and secondary school students 
in Aleppo and Damascus, including two sons of 
the Druze leader Sultan Pasha al-Atrash, went on 
strike protesting a play performed by students 
at the American Aleppo College which they 
claimed to be “injurious to Arab sentiments.” 

Dec. 13: Minister of Education Dr. Anwar Ibrahim 
Pasha in a broadcast advised the students to go 
back to classes, saying the Government was de- 
termined to take the most serious measures 
against those inciting the unrest. Director of Pub- 
lic Security Brig. Ibrahim al Husayni warned 
students not to be the instruments of mischief 
makers. 

Dec. 14: Extra police on duty in Damascus and 
Aleppo were withdrawn when the student strike 
collapsed. 

Dec. 18: Mme. Pandit, President of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, was entertained in Damascus at 
a banquet given by the Foreign Ministry. 

Dec. 19: Pakistani Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan arrived in Damascus to discuss 
with President Adib al-Shishakli UN matters of 
interest to the Asian-African bloc of nations. 

Dec. 20: Muhammad Hamdi al-Salih, Governor 
of Latakia Province, was appointed Minister for 
Public Security and Police to succeed Brig. 
Ibrahim al-Husayni. The latter was appointed 
Military Attaché at Washington. 

Dec. 22: A legal agreement with Jordan was rati- 
fied. It provided for cooperation in carrying out 
criminal investigation but prevented extradition 
of political criminals unless the crime was an 
attack on the Heads of State or detrimental to 
military interests. 
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Jan. 16: Zafir al-Rifa‘i, a former Minister of Social 
Affairs, was expelled from the Arab Liberation 
Party. 

Jan. 25: It was announced that the minimum daily 
wage of manual laborers had been fixed at 
LS3.50. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Jan. 26: ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hunaydi, Minister of 
Agriculture, was appointed Minister of Interior, 
and Makram al-Atasi was appointed Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Jan, 27: Security forces arrested a number of lead- 
ing politicians, including Rushdi al-Kikhya, Ihsan 
al-Jabri, Sabri al-Assali, Akram al-Hawrani, 
Michel Afiak, Salah al-Din al-Bitar, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Kayyali, Hasan al-Atrash, Leon 
Zamriya, Ali Buzo, Shaqir al-‘Asi, Faydi al- 
Atasi, and Adnan al-Atasi. It was said that they 
had carried out political activity to encourage 
disorders among the students and incite them to 
strike. 

Three military policemen were killed in fight- 
ing at Kraya, home of the Druze chief, Sultan 
Pasha al-Atrash. 

Jan, 28: Sayyid Hashim al-Atasi, former President 
of the Republic, and Sultan Pasha al-Atrash, 
Druze leader, were placed under house arrest. 

Martial law was imposed around Damascus, 
Aleppo, Homs, Hama, and the Jabal Druze. In 
making the announcement President al-Shishakli 
said subversive elements had exploited the return 
of constitutional life and liberties in order to 
work against the present regime, and that there 
had been attacks on the troops in parts of the 
country. 

Feb. 1: It was reported from Damascus that army 
artillery had leveled 3 of 18 villages of the Jabal 
Druze said to be in revolt. 

Feb. 2: It was reported that President al-Shishakli 
visited opposition leaders in prison in an effort 
to soften their attitude toward the regime, and 
that he had discussed with them a compromise 
under which opposition elements would be in- 
cluded in the Cabinet. The talks had been initi- 
ated by Faris al-Khuri, former chief UN dele- 
gate for Syria. 

Feb. 5: It was announced that the Iraqi Military 
Attaché in Damascus, Brig. ‘Abd al-Muttalib al- 
Amin, had been declared persona non grata and 
his recall asked for. Cairo radio reported that 
Iraq had reciprocated by asking the recall of 
Syria’s Military Attaché at Baghdad. 

The frontier with Lebanon was closed for 24 
hours by the Syrian authorities as a protest 
against the campaign which a number of Leba- 
nese newspapers had launched against the Syrian 
regime, and against the conference of Druze 
leaders being held in Beirut. 

Feb. 7: An International Bank mission arrived in 
Damascus. 

Feb. 9: Parliament gave President al-Shishakli a 
vote of confidence in his declaration of martial 
law. 

Feb, 10: Censorship on newspapers, periodicals, and 
foreign cables, which had gone into effect with 
the declaration of martial law, was abolished. 

The Secretary General of the Foreign Ministry 
stated in the Chamber that Egypt, Afghanistan, 
Yemen, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia had mani- 
fested friendly feelings and mutual confidence 
during the “recent events” in Syria, but that the 
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Iraqi Government had harbored common crimi- 
nals and allowed them to act subversively against 
the interests of Syria and the Arabs. He hoped 
that relations with Iraq would soon return to 
normal. 

Feb. 14: Minister of Interior al-Hunaydi announced 
that the Suweida Governorate in Jabal Druze 
was “back to normal.” 

Feb. 19: It was stated that the Chamber of Deputies 
was considering a draft law banning members of 
syndicates or unions of the liberal professions 
from taking part in politics or activity of a quasi- 
political nature. 

Feb, 21: The Druze leader, Sultan Pasha al-Atrash, 
and 35 followers fled to Jordan for political 
asylum. 

Feb. 25: A “Free Syrian Radio,” apparently in 
Aleppo, announced that the country had risen 
in arms against President al-Shishakli and called 
on him to resign. 

Capt. ‘Umar al-Kabbani telephoned the Arab 
News Agency in Amman, Jordan, saying that the 
Army movement aimed at putting an end to the 
tyrannical rule of Pres. al-Shishakli and restor- 
ing constitutional life with politicians taking over 
the administration. He said that former Presi- 
dent Sayyid Hashim al-Atasi had been chosen 
by the leaders of the movement as legal President 
of the Republic. Damascus alone remained under 
Shishakli’s control and he hoped it would shortly 
declare in favor of the national movement. 

President al-Shishakli resigned as President of 
the Republic “to avoid bloodshed,” and left Da- 
mascus with his wife. He reportedly took refuge 
in the Saudi Arabian Embassy in Beirut. Army 
Chief of Staff Col. Shawkat Shukayr called on 
the public to remain calm and to carry out the 
instructions of the Army. 

The political leaders arrested on Jan. 27 were 
released. 

Feb. 26: Army units, including the air force and 
heavy mechanized units, which backed al-Shi- 
shakli continued in control of Damascus. These 
forces were estimated at about 4,000. 

Politicians released on Feb. 25 met at the 
home of former president Hashim al-Atasi in 
Homs. 

Members of Parliament met in Damascus and 
proclaimed their Speaker, Mahmud al-Kuzbari, 
as temporary president. Al-Kuzbari promised the 
election of a new president within two months 
and pledged to uphold the constitution. 

The Aleppo radio launched an attack on the 
Damascus regime, declaring the aim of the rebel- 
lion was not only the removal of al-Shishakli but 
the changing of the entire government and con- 
stitution. It declared that the Aleppo group would 
continue the struggle until completely successful. 

Feb. 27: It was reported that opposition Army 
units were marching on Damascus from the north. 

The Aleppo radio announced that 1o jet planes 
of the Air Force had left Damascus and joined 
the forces at Aleppo. 

Two aircraft from the north circled Damascus, 
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dropping leaflets calling on the populace to rise 
against the pro-Shishakli officers in control of 
the city. 

The Damascus populace demonstrated against 
the remnants of the al-Shishakli regime, who took 
refuge in the government radio building. Sixteen 
persons were killed or seriously wounded when 
fire was set to government buildings and the 
demonstrators driven off. 

Pres. al-Shishakli left Beirut for Riyad. 

Feb, 28: After a meeting at Homs attended by Brig. 
Gen. Shawkat Shukayr as representative of the 
Damascus pro-Shishakli faction, it was an- 
nounced that Hashim al-Atasi would be Presi- 
dent and that he was continuing discussions at 
Homs regarding the formation of a new govern- 
ment. Brig. Shukayr announced the dissolution of 
the Chamber. 

Troops from the northern army command ar- 
rived in Damascus in the evening, and a cordon 
of troops surrounded the government radio build- 
ing where two pro-Shishakli leaders, Capt. ‘Ab- 
dallah Shihadah and Capt. Husayn Hiddah, asked 
for protection. 


Turkey 
1053 


Dec. 27: Sukru Saracoglu, Prime Minister during 
World War II, died at his home in Istanbul. 

1954 

Jan. §: Ambassador Hulusi Fuat Tugay at Cairo 
was ordered to leave Egypt after having de- 
nounced the Nagib regime following the confisca- 
tion of property belonging to his wife. 

Jan. 6: Foreign Minister Fuad Kopriilii told the 
Grand National Assembly that he had delivered 
a note to the Egyptian Ambassador regarding the 
expulsion of the Turkish Ambassador at Cairo. 

Jan. 12: Ambassador Selim Sarper signed the con- 
vention on the political rights of women at UN 
headquarters in New York. 

Jan. 18: President Celal Bayar left Istanbul for an 
official visit to the U.S. 

Jan. 19: A commercial accord was signed with 
France providing for the exchange of the equiva- 
lent of over $77 million worth of goods in the 
following year. 

Jan, 26; President Bayar received an enthusiastic 
reception on his arrival in New York. 

Jan, 27: The Nation Party, third largest in Turkey, 
was formally dissolved by court order on the 
grounds that it had sought to make political capi- 
tal out of the Islamic faith. Nine party leaders, 
including the party’s president, got nominal 1-day 
sentences; 4 were acquitted. The court granted 
the party the right to appeal to the Court of 
Cassation, but the case would not come up before 
general elections scheduled for May. 

President Bayar was greeted by a military 
guard of honor and Vice President Nixon on his 
arrival at Washington. 

Jan. 29: President Bayar addressed a joint session 
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of the U.S. Congress, indicating among other 
things Turkey’s willingness to join with other 
free nations in meeting aggression with force if 
necessary. 

Feb. zo: A new political party, calling itself the 
Republican National Party, issued an election 
manifesto demanding constitutional guarantees 
of religious and civil rights and the creation of 
a court empowered to rule on the validity of 
laws adopted by the Grand National Assembly. 
Two of the 14 founders were deputies belonging 
to the former Nation Party. 

Feb. 12: Prime Minister Adnan Menderes an- 
nounced that the Democratic Party group in the 
Assembly had “unanimously” approved two im- 
portant electoral reforms and assured the voters 
that the Government would conduct the May 
elections with the same strict impartiality that 
characterized those of 1950. 

Feb. 14: Max W. Ball, U.S. oil consultant who 
helped prepare a new Turkish petroleum law, 
arrived in Ankara at the urgent request of the 
Government to help break a legislative deadlock 
over the bill. 

Feb. 15: U.S. Gen. J. Lawton Collins visited the 
new Adana air base which was to become the 
southeastern anchor for NATO air forces. 

Feb. 19: A communiqué was issued at Ankara, 
jointly with one issued at Karachi, announcing 
that Pakistan and Turkey were studying “methods 
to achieve closer friendly collaboration” in politi- 
cal, military, economic, and cultural fields. It was 
learned that negotiations regarding conclusion 
of such a pact had been in progress in Karachi 
for two weeks, and that Iraq, Iran, India, and 
Afghanistan had been officially informed of these 
conversations. 

Foreign Ministry sources disclosed that a note 
had been received from Egypt explaining its ex- 
pulsion of the Turkish Ambassador. It was under- 
stood that the note was “extremely conciliatory” 
although it did not contain the formal apology 
sought by Turkey. 

Feb. 24: Foreign Minister Fuad K6priilii told the 
Grand National Assembly that 5 naval bases and 
11 airfields would be constructed in Turkey in 
the “next few years” under NATO’s support and 
communications program. 

Feb. 26: The International Bank granted Turkey 
a loan of $3.8 million for development of port 
facilities, repayable over 214 years. 

Feb. 27: On the eve of the 1st anniversary of the 
entente between Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, 
authoritative Yugoslav sources stated that Yugo- 
slavia was ready to enter into a formal military 
alliance with its two neighbors. The suggestion 
was reported to have been warmly hailed at 
Athens and Ankara. 


Yemen 


(See Aden and Aden Protectorates. ) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Literature on the Clandestine Activities of the 
Great Powers in the Middle East 


George Lenczowski 


HE POLICIES of the Great Powers, in 

both peace and war, are rarely executed 
by overt methods alone. Espionage and sabo- 
tage, demoralizing propaganda, and attempts 
to provoke treason and desertion from enemy 
ranks are accepted methods of warfare. In 
peacetime such activities may be reduced in 
scope or undergo a change in emphasis, but 
they do not cease completely. Si vis pacem para 
bellum continues to be the guiding maxim of 
practically every general staff, and an intel- 
ligence department, whether autonomous or 
subordinated to military authorities, is today 
taken for granted even in the most genuinely 
democratic states. 

During wartime, it appears that the empha- 
sis on undercover methods stands in inverse 
proportion to the quest for strictly military 
solutions. The lesser the availability of the 
armed forces in a given theater of war, the 
more resort is had to other weapons. More- 
over, specific social and religious circumstances 
prevailing in an area disputed by Great Pow- 
ers may point to the use of covert rather than 
overt methods of warfare. Both of these con- 
siderations seem to apply to the Middle East. 
In the first place, no belligerent in either of 
the two world wars has thrown into this area 
a mass of soldiers comparable to the stagger- 
ing numbers employed in the European the- 
ater. In the second place, the belligerents be- 
lieved in the practicability of exploiting cer- 
tain national or religious differences charac- 
teristic of the Middle Eastern scene in order to 
foster their military and political objectives. 

When a reviewer sets out to survey the lit- 


erature on this type of clandestine activity, he 
is faced at once with the problem of defini- 
tion. Should, for example, the Arab revolt of 
1916 be included or should it be placed in the 
category of overt military operations? Should 
the internal rebellions, conspiracies, and coups 
be excluded from such a review, or should they 
figure in it, acting on the assumption that 
there may always be foreign influence behind 
them? And what about such nonviolent, yet 
secret, political maneuvers as were carried on 
between the British and the Free French in 
Syria and Lebanon between 1941 and 1945? 
Were they undercover activity or just plain 
diplomacy? There seems to be no easy answer 
to any of these questions and whatever line is 
drawn is bound to be somewhat arbitrary. 

For the purposes of this review the writer 
will be guided by the following principles: 
(a) that activity leading to an open and pro- 
tracted military operation will be included 
only to the degree to which its initial, secret 
stages are treated in the literature; (b) that 
internal upheavals will be excluded unless sat- 
isfactory evidence of foreign intrigue is avail- 
able; (c) that secret diplomatic dealings will 
be included only when there is considerable 
suspicion that they were accompanied by in- 
tensive backstage maneuvers to upset legiti- 
mate authority. 


WORLD WARI 


Books on undercover activities during World 
War I may be divided into three principal 
groups: first, books on British activities de- 
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signed to produce internal disaffection in the 
Ottoman Empire and carried out in conjunc- 
tion with the Arab nationalist movement ; sec- 
ond, books on German and, to some extent, 
Turkish activities against Great Britain, par- 
ticularly in Iran and Afghanistan; and third, 
books on British operations in the Soviet-Per- 
sian-Afghan borderland, occasioned by the rev- 
olution in Russia. 

Many books have been written on the Arab 
revolt of 1916. Keeping in mind our prin- 
cipal theme —the secret preliminary activi- 
ties —it should be sufficient to mention three 
that have for long been accepted as classics: 
George Antonius, The Arab awakening (New 
York and London, 1938) ; Ronald Storrs, Ori- 
entations (London, 1937; reprinted 1945); 
and T. E. Lawrence, Seven pillars of wisdom 
(London, 1935). Antonius’ book contains the 
fullest treatment yet known of the Arab secret 
societies in the Ottoman Empire on the eve of 
and during the war; Storrs’ autobiography 
contains a personal record of secret negotia- 
tions between the British Residency in Cairo 
and the Sharifian family in Mecca; and Law- 
rence’s work, though principally devoted to 
an account of the military operations in the 
desert, also supplies firsthand information on 
the initial, secret stages of the revolt. Albeit 
of a high order of accuracy and completeness, 
these accounts inevitably present the events of 
that period in the light of British and Arab 
interests. Consequently, a perusal of Djemal 
Pasha, Memories of a Turkish statesman 
(New York, 1922), may serve as a somewhat 
sobering emotional corrective. In Djemal’s 
book we find not only an account of Sharif 
Husayn’s rebellion as viewed by the Turks, 
but also some clarification on the subject of 
Arab conspiracies in Syria during the war. 

On the clandestine Turko-German opera- 
tions during World War I, we have a number 
of memoirs and biographies. Christopher Sykes, 
Wassmuss, “The German Lawrence” (Lon- 
don, 1936), gives the most accurate and de- 
tailed account of the daring actions carried on 
in southern Iran by ex-Consul Wassmuss, who, 
singlehandedly and without outside financial 
help, organized a rebellion of tribes against 
the central government and the British influ- 
ence in the country. Based on Sykes’ work and 
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on some additional materials is Dagobert von 
Mikusch, Wassmuss, der deutsche Lawrence 
(Berlin, 1938). The author specializes in biog- 
raphies of colorful historical personalities. 
Sykes’ study, however, is superior both in 
style and execution. 

Wassmuss’ spectacular operations were not 
the only ones undertaken by the Germans in 
Iran during World War I. Wipert von 
Bliicher, former German Minister in Tehran, 
describes in his Zeitenwende in Iran ( Biberach 
an der Riss, 1949) the activities of the German 
mission to the rebel government of Nizam 
as-Saltaneh in Kermanshah, thus revealing the 
details of a little-known yet very interesting 
episode in the modern history of Iran. This 
book is written as memoirs, Bliicher having 
participated in the above mission as second-in- 
command to the Chargé d’Affaires, Rudolph 
Nadolny. The operations of these German mis- 
sions in Iran constituted a part of a larger plan 
which originally was to embrace Afghanistan 
as well. One of the German agents, Lieutenant 
Dr. Oskar von Niedermayer, was active in both 
countries. His memoirs, Unter der Glutsonne 
Trans: Kriegserlebnisse der deutschen Expedi- 
tion nach Persien und Afganistan (Dachau bei 
Miinchen, 1925), provide a link in the story 
of German attempts to influence Tehran and 
Kabul and contains the fullest known account 
of the negotiations with Amir Habibullah. 
In comparison with Niedermayer’s absorbing 
story, the rather slender volume of memoirs 
by Dr. Werner-Otto von Hentig, /ns versch- 
lossene Land, ein Kampf mit Mensch und 
Meile (Potsdam, 1928), is disappointing. 
Hentig (present West German ambassador to 
Indonesia, in the inter-war period head of 
the Near Eastern division in the Foreign Of- 
fice) represented the Auswaertiges Amt in 
that mission. Unfortunately, his tale is very 
sketchy in all those sections that deal with the 
political aspects of the expedition. 

During their stay in Kabul, Niedermayer 
and Hentig discovered the presence of a siz- 
able group of Austro-Hungarian officers and 
soldiers who had escaped from the Russian 
P.O.W. camps in Central Asia. Niedermayer 
promptly set out to organize these men into a 
sort of a military formation which would 
serve the interests of the Central Powers in 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Afghanistan. One of the Austrian officers of 
the group, Emil Rybitschka, wrote vivid mem- 
oirs of his experiences in a book entitled Jm 
gottgegebenen Afghanistan, als Gaste des Emirs 
(Leipzig, 1927), thus usefully supplementing 
the information contained in the two previ- 
ously cited works. Apart from these primary 
sources, Sir Percy M. Sykes, 4 history of 
Persia (London, 1930) and JA history of 
Afghanistan (London, 1940), contain a num- 
ber of references to these German expeditions. 
Moreover, in his volume on Iran, Sykes tells 
with considerable detail the story of the South- 
Persia Rifles, a semi-official formation organ- 
ized and commanded by the author himself 
for the purpose of fighting the German-spon- 
sored rebellion of Iranian tribes. Finally, men- 
tion may be made of a brief booklet written by 
Cevat Rifat Bey, former intelligence officer 
of the Eighth Turkish Army Corps, under 
the title Die schéne Simi Simon: die Mata 
Hari der syrischen Front (Erfurt, 1934). 
The third group of books on the World War 
I period — those on British operations in the 
Soviet-Persian-Afghan borderland — is repre- 
sented by several memoirs of absorbing inter- 
est. In The adventures of Dunsterforce (Lon- 
don, 1920), General L. C. Dunsterville vividly 
narrates his experiences as commander of the 
“Hush-Hush Army” which, starting from 
Baghdad, operated in northern Iran and went 
as far as Baku at the time of the Soviet revolu- 
tion. The book provides, inter alia, revealing 
information on the struggles and temporary 
truce between the British and the Gilan rebel, 
Kuchik Khan. Another British mission, that 
which went to Communist-dominated Turke- 
stan, was described by three of its participants 
in considerable detail. Col. P. T. Etherton, 
In the heart of Asia (Boston and New York, 
1926), gives an account of the mission while 
it operated as an organized group under his 
direction. L. V. S. Blacker, another member 
of the mission, offers us his story in On secret 
patrol in high Asia (London, 1922), which, 
in addition to the Turkestan expedition, treats 
also of the author’s experiences in Khorasan. 
The most fascinating story is contained, how- 
ever, in Col. F. M. Bailey, Mission to Tash- 
kent (London, 1946). The author remained in 
disguise in Soviet-dominated and terror-stricken 
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Central Asia after the mission withdrew from 
Tashkent. The reading of these three books 
may be usefully supplemented by an article 
written by yet another member of the expedi- 
tion, Sir George Macartney, “Bolshevism as I 
Saw It at Tashkent in 1918” (Royal Central 
Asian Journal, 1920, Parts II and III, pp. 
42-58). 

While our attention is focused on Central 
Asia, we should also mention the last episode 
of Enver Pasha’s life, his leadership of the 
anti-Soviet Basmachi bands in the area north 
of Afghanistan. Those interested in learning 
more of Enver’s turbulent career may con- 
sult Kurt Okay, Enver Pascha, der Grosse 
Freund Deutschlands (Berlin, 1935), and 
Louis Fischer, The Soviets in world affairs 
(London and New York, 1930; reprinted, 
Princeton, 1951). Fischer's work provides, 
moreover, some information about clandestine 
Soviet activities in Afghanistan and Waziristan 
in the immediate post-revolution years. 


THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


Literature on the undercover activities of 
the inter-war period is much less abundant for 
understandable reasons. While clandestine op- 
erations in wartime have acquired a sui generis 
legitimacy in the eyes of the public, such opera- 
tions in peacetime are likely to be condemned 
as immoral and, if exposed, are apt to cause 
serious embarrassment to the states sponsoring 
them. Hence personal and other revelations of 
such activities are rare. 

The state which throughout the inter-war 
period most consistently endeavored to sub- 
vert the rule of influence of Western powers 
in Asia was the Soviet Union. Consequently, 
any data concerning the program and per- 
formance of the Communist parties in the 
Middle East may be considered as descriptive 
of at least one type of Soviet undercover ac- 
tivity. The most revealing source for these ac- 
tivities is the memoirs of a former agent of the 
Soviet secret police, Grigorii Sergeevich Aga- 
bekov, who in his G.P.U., Zapiski chekista 
[with a supplement Cheka za rabotoi] (Berlin, 
1930), unveiled many secrets of the G.P.U. 
and Comintern operations in Iran, Turkey, 
and Afghanistan. Translated into English, 
these memoirs have appeared in a slightly re- 
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duced form as Georges Agabekov, OGPU: 
the Russian secret terror, (New York, 1931). 
Partly corroborative evidence of these revela- 
tions can be found in such books as Alexander 
Barmine, One who survived (New York, 
1945), Grigory Bessedovsky, Revelations of a 
Soviet diplomat (London, 1931), Fischer’s 
above-mentioned The Soviets in world affairs, 
and in the records of various Comintern con- 
gresses contained in the /nternational press 
correspondence. 

Of all the Middle Eastern Communist par- 
ties, the Iranian has had probably the longest 
and the most turbulent history, coming close 
at times to the achievement of its objectives. 
An account of its activities and tactics, largely 
based on Soviet sources, is presented in George 
Lenczowski, Russia and the West in Iran, 
1918-1948 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1949; with Sup- 
plement, 1953). Communist activities in Af- 
ghanistan have not yet been studied in any spe- 
cialized monograph, hence readers have to rely 
on such circumstantial evidence as is contained 
in general works and articles on the subject of 
Afghanistan. Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler, 4 fghani- 
stan: a study of political developments in Cen- 
tral Asia (London, 1950), has a few passages 
on the behavior of the Soviet authorities dur- 
ing Bacha-i-Sakao’s rebellion in 1928-29, from 
which it appears that the Russians had equipped 
an Afghan force north of the Oxus for the 
purpose of restoring King Amanullah to power. 
The author, however, tends to treat the prob- 
lems of Communism and Soviet penetration 
in a very succinct and general fashion or to 
ignore them altogether, thus contributing little 
to our knowledge of these matters. 

With regard to British intelligence opera- 
tions in the inter-war period, to this writer's 
knowledge there are no primary and only 
negligible secondary sources. A problem fre- 
quently baffling the student of Iran’s political 
history is that of the degree, if any, of British 
connivance in the coup d'état carried out in 
1921 by Sayyid Zia ed-Din and Reza Khan. 
Sketchy data on this subject can be located in 
James M. Balfour, Recent happenings in Per- 
sia (London, 1922), which also provides some 
information on the last phases of Kuchik 
Khan’s rebellion. Over-all British secret serv- 
ice operations in the Middle East form the 
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subject of Hans Ludwig Wegener, Der Bri- 
tische Geheimdienst im Orient (Berlin, 1941). 
But despite its promising title, the book is a 
disappointment and may be placed in the cate- 
gory of wartime propaganda literature. The 
author presents, to be sure, an imposing array 
of names, but at close inspection it appears that 
practically every British diplomat stationed in 
the Middle East and specializing in its prob- 
lems is branded as a secret agent, while the 
alleged intrigues and feats of espionage at- 
tributed to them are often nothing but the 
well known politico-military actions carried 
out by the British during World War I or 
after. This book is typical of a number of 
slender volumes on the Middle East that ap- 
peared in Nazi Germany during the war, vol- 
umes which were much below the usual high 
level of German scholarship of the pre- or 
post-Nazi eras. 


WORLD WAR II AND AFTER 


The principal clandestine activity in the 
Middle East during World War II was Ger- 
man, inasmuch as Germany actively attempted 
to dislodge the British and the French from 
their position of influence in the area. Soviet 
or Communist activity during the period was 
somewhat restrained on account of Russia’s 
alliance with the West, but it was by no means 
nonexistent, and in some cases, notably in Iran, 
quite intensive. It tended to become more pro- 
nounced toward the end of the war and as- 
sumed major proportions in the immediate 
postwar period. British effort was focused on 
countering the German danger, but we must 
also note the activity in the twilight zone be- 
tween legitimate diplomacy and _ illegitimate 
intrigue which arose from the Franco-British 
rivalry in Syria after its conquest by the Allies 
in 1941. There also arose in Turkey at one 
time during the war the problem posed by a 
revival of Pan-Turanism, which, if carried to 
its logical conclusion, could lead to an attempt 
to split the Soviet empire from within. Ger- 
many, by virtue of its occupation of the south- 
ern portions of Russia, was in a position to 
play a key role in this field. Finally, the Arab- 
Jewish conflict in Palestine and the exacerba- 
tion of relations between the British and the 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Zionists in the 1940’s provided another op- 
portunity for underground movements. 

Undercover activities of the belligerents are 
mentioned in passages of varying length and 
detail in a number of general works on World 
War II. The most complete account of both 
the politics and the military operations in the 
area is contained in the monumental The 
Middle East in the war by George E. Kirk, 
published as a volume in the Survey of inter- 
national affairs (London, 1952) under the 
auspices of Chatham House. Among other gen- 
eral works, not exclusively devoted to the 
Middle East but containing reference to clan- 
destine operations, it may be useful to consult 
Winston S. Churchill, The Second World 
War (6 vols., Boston, 1948-53), of which 
Volumes III and IV are particularly rich in 
material pertaining to the Middle East; 
Walter Go6rlitz, Der zweite Weltkrieg (2 
vols., Stuttgart, 1951), a very clear exposition 
from the German point of view, in which 
Chapter X, “Der Mittlere Osten,” reviews 
German policies toward and operations in 
Iraq, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and Iran; Field 
Marshal Lord Wilson of Libya, Eight years 
overseas, 1930-1947 (London and New York, 
1950); and Galeazzo Ciano, The Ciano di- 
aries, 1939-1943 (Garden City, N. Y., 1946). 
To this by no means exhaustive list of general 
works may be added International military 
tribunal: Nazi conspiracy and aggression 
(Washington, 1946) as well as the official re- 
ports by the commanders of British forces in 
the Middle East: Generals Wavell, Auchin- 
leck, Wilson, and Alexander. The first of this 
series is General Sir A. P. Wavell, Opera- 
tions in the Middle East from August, 1939 
to November, 1940 (Supplement to London 
Gazette, 13 June 1946, No. 37609). 

More specialized works treating of German 
subversive activities in the Middle East can 
best be reviewed, for the sake of clarity, under 
the headings of the countries to which they 
extended. 

German activities in Syria have been brought 
to light in several books which permit us to 
form a clear picture of their nature and scope. 
The most authoritative is probably the volume 
entitled L’A miral Esteva et le Général Dentz 
devant la Haute Cour de Justice (Lyons, 
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1945), which contains a record of court pro- 
ceedings against these two Vichy officials. Gen- 
eral Dentz’s role in Syria as High Commis- 
sioner of France and his military collaboration 
with the Germans is fully presented. Further 
information may be found in Les Allemands 
en Syrie sous le gouvernement de Vichy 
(Publications of France Combattante, Lon- 
don, n.d.). This pamphlet provides details on 
the mission of Herr von Hentig to Syria (the 
same von Hentig who had gone to Afghanistan 
during World War 1) and mentions a num- 
ber of French, German, and Arab names in- 
volved in the German intrigue in Syria and 
Lebanon in 1940-41. Rudolf Rahn, Ruhe- 
loses Leben: Aufzeichnungen und Erinne- 
rungen eines deutschen Diplomaten (Diissel- 
dorf, 1949) adds another, firsthand, testimony 
to this subject. Rahn was on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Syria at the time. 

German activity in Iraq has been described 
in The Arab war effort: a documented ac- 
count (New York, 1947), a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the pro-Zionist American Christian 
Palestine Committee. Although the pamphlet 
as a whole has a distinctly anti-Arab flavor and 
its selection of facts is not impartial, the section 
entitled “A short history of enemy subversive 
activity in Iraq’ is taken out of a British 
intelligence report which found its way to the 
authors of the pamphlet and can be considered 
as authoritative. (The pamphlet deals with 
other Arab countries as well. In Egypt it 
spurred Ahmad Hussein, leader of the Young 
Egypt Party, into writing Egypt's war effort: 
a reply to the charges of the American Chris- 
tian Palestine Committee [Washington, 1947], 
a rather emotional broadside trying to prove 
that Egypt was faithful to the West.) The 
role of Germany in supporting Rashid ‘Ali’s 
rebellion in Iraq is also discussed in Paiforce: 
the official story of the Persia and Iraq Com- 
mand, 1941-1946 (London, 1948) and in 
Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq (London, 
1951). In the latter work the author points 
out, on the basis of evidence available to him, 
that although the Germans had for a long 
time indulged in political intrigue and propa- 
ganda in Iraq, they played no part in the ac- 
tual planning and execution of the coup. Their 
aid to Rashid ‘Ali came only after the rebellion 
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had started. In Khadduri’s book readers will 
also find references to Hajj Amin al-Husayni. 
A fuller account of his activities, cutting across 
the boundaries of several Arab countries, is 
contained in Moshe Pearlman, Mufti of Jeru- 
salem: the story of Haj Amin el Husseini 
(London, 1947). As can be expected, this 
study is not written in a tone too friendly to 
the Mufti. 

German undercover activities in Turkey 
were highlighted by a sensational case of es- 
pionage carried out in the very premises of the 
British Embassy in Ankara by the valet of the 
British Ambassador, Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen. This thrilling affair has been de- 
scribed in considerable detail in L. C. Moy- 
zisch, Operation Cicero (New York, 1950). 
Moyzisch was the Nazi Security Service offi- 
cial responsible for this operation. The basic 
truthfulness of this account has been confirmed 
by the German Ambassador to Turkey, Franz 
von Papen, both in a preface to Moyzisch’s 
book and in his own Memoirs (London, 1952). 
Further, but by no means complete, informa- 
tion on the German secret service in Turkey 
during the war is contained in Karl H. 
Abshagen, Canaris: Patriot und W eltbiirger 
(Stuttgart, 1949), which is a bulky and solid 
biography of the late chief of the German in- 
telligence service. The book is interesting in 
that it mentions the names of certain German 
officials in Turkey who, on account of their 
religious objections, as Roman Catholics, to 
the Hitler regime, deserted the Nazis and of- 
fered their services to the Allies. It was ac- 
tually the defection of these few individuals 
that helped the British to discover the truth 
about “Cicero.” In his Chief of Intelligence 
(London, 1951), Ian Colvin offers a some- 
what briefer and sketchier story of Admiral 
Canaris as head of the espionage apparatus. In 
Chapters XV (In the Balkans), XX (The rat 
run) and XXI (Constantinople), he tells of 
undercover activities in the Middle East, espe- 
cially in Turkey. Further light on the German 
activities in Turkey is shed by a brief collec- 
tion of German Foreign Office documents pub- 
lished by the Soviet authorities under the title 
La politique allemande, 1041-1043: documents 
secrets du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
d’Allemagne (Paris, 1946), but information 
pertaining to the secret service operations is 
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only circumstantial. The booklet, however, 
does provide interesting data on the German- 
Turkish talks on the subject of Pan-Turanism. 
A somewhat fuller account of what happened 
to Pan-Turanian designs in the southern parts 
of the Soviet Union can be found in Edige 
Kirimal, Der nationale Kampf der Krimtiirken 
(Emsdetten, Westf., 1952), a book that has 
no peer so far as the modern history of Crimea 
is concerned. 

Iran was another theater where German 
ingenuity was at work to subvert the Allied 
war effort. Dr. Schulze-Holthus, the Abwehr 
agent in Tabriz and later military adviser to 
Nasir Khan Qashqai, wrote his memoirs in 
Friithrot in Iran: Abenteuer im deutschen 
Geheimdienst (Esslingen, 1952). German par- 
achuting operations in Iran, described by 
Schulze, were planned and executed by a spe- 
cial task force of the Nazi Security Service, 
the head of which was Colonel Otto Skorzeny, 
the man who later rescued Mussolini from 
Badoglio’s captivity. In Skorzeny’s secret mis- 
sions: war memoirs of the most dangerous man 
in Europe (New York, 1950), the Colonel de- 
votes some space to “Operation Francois,” as 
the sabotage mission to Iran was called. He 
also describes plans to sabotage pipelines in 
the Middle East, which, however, never ma- 
terialized. “The German Fifth Column in 
Iran” is the title of a special section in George 
Lenczowski, Russia and the West in Iran, 
1918-1948 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1949). 

The operations of the Soviet secret service 
during World War II and after have not yet 
been revealed in anything comparable to the 
previously mentioned Agabekov memoirs. Rear 
Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, U.S. Navy 
(ret.), tells of an episode of Soviet espionage 
in Turkey in his Behind closed doors: the 
secret history of the Cold War (New York, 
1950), but the account (“The Dardanelles 
plot’) is too superficial and incomplete to 
satisfy an inquisitive reader. Much more satis- 
factory is the treatment of Communist party 
activities (as contrasted with secret service 
proper) in the pamphlet Communism in the 
Near East (House Document No. 154, Wash- 
ington, 1949), prepared by Sidney Glazer. 

British undercover activities, mostly com- 
bined with surprise military operations behind 
the enemy front, are recorded in memoirs by 
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two direct participants of the war in Libya. 
Fitzroy Maclean, Escape to adventure (Bos- 
ton, 1950; also published under the title 
Eastern approaches, London, 1949), is a 
breath-taking account of his almost incredible 
escapades which, though mostly confined to 
Libya and Yugoslavia, led him also at one time 
or another to Soviet Central Asia and Iran. In 
Iran he was the one who kidnaped General 
Fazlollah Zahedi in order to strike a blow 
at the pro-German Melliyun Committee 
which the General directed. Another personal 
account, Lt. Col. Vladimir Peniakoff, Popski’s 
private army (New York, 1950), presents 
the author’s adventures as head of a special 
task force known as the Libyan Arab Force 
Commando. His memoirs throw some light on 
the employment of the Sanusis by the Brit- 
ish during the Libyan operations. 

With regard to the behind-the-scenes in- 
trigue occasioned by the Franco-British tension 
in the Levant between 1941 and 1945, there 
exists a very instructive book of memoirs by 
General Catroux, Dans la bataille de la Medi- 
terrannée (Paris, 1949). A rather informal 
yet illuminating account of these tensions is 
also to be found in Mary Borden, Journey 
down a blind alley (New York and London, 
1946). The latter is a book of reminiscences by 
Lady Spears, wife of the head of the British 
diplomatic mission in the Levant during that 
decisive period. Richard Pearse, Three years 
in the Levant (London, 1949) cannot be con- 
sidered as a very serious contribution to our 
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knowledge of Franco-British rivalry, yet it oc- 
casionally contains, in the chapters on “French 
blundering,” “Red Levant,” and “The Ar- 
menians go to Russia,’ some interesting in- 
sight into the less open aspects of Great Power 
rivalry. 

To round out our review, mention might 
finally be made of Menachem Begin, The re- 
volt (London, 1951). This is a story of the 
Zionist terrorist organization Irgun written 
by its commander. Although it is debatable 
whether a book on such a subject should be 
listed here, the fact remains that the Irgun’s 
activity was conspiratorial, directed against the 
established authority in Palestine, and as such 
technically subversive. The revolt offers not 
only a vivid account of the Irgun’s daring ex- 
ploits, but also sheds some light on the aid that 
it was receiving from its agents and sym- 
pathizers abroad. 

Two points might be made in conclusion. 
First, although literature on the clandestine 
activities in the Middle East is considerable, 
it does not spread evenly over the operations 
of all the major powers. The contrast between 
the abundance of works on German and the 
scarcity of those on Soviet activities is espe- 
cially striking. Secondly, apart from the in- 
terest that this literature evokes by relating 
extraordinary human experiences, it is also in- 
structive in that it portrays the forces of na- 
tionalism, religion, and class consciousness 
which the organizers of clandestine activities 
sought to exploit to their own advantage. 
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ARAB WORLD 


The Arab world: past, present, and future, by 
Nejla Izzeddin. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1953. 412 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Sydney Nettleton Fisher 


To portray with any semblance of coherence 
the contemporary Arab world and to give the 





reader any feeling or idea of uniformity in the 
development of its society are not simple tasks. 
Dr. Izzeddin has given an admirable perform- 
ance here, and although anyone could well 
anticipate wherein her sympathies would lie, 
the approach is quite objective. Only the most 
emotional of imperialists and nationalists will 
be disturbed by the tone and thesis which she 
favors. 
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Beginning with the geography, climate, and 
resources of the area, the stage of the Arab 
world is set to include any land where “the 
daily speech of its inhabitants is the Arabic 
language.”” Then are presented brief chapters 
outlining the cultural heritage of the Arabs; 
their medieval glories in philosophy, religion, 
industry, and commerce; and the 
period of “eclipse,” which is ascribed to the 
devastations of the two great Mongol inva- 
sions, the waves of the Black Death, the 
strangling of all intellectual curiosity by “a 
hard crust of dogma and fundamentalism,” the 
opening of the Atlantic and the subsequent 
shifting of trade routes; and the Ottoman 
misrule in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

With this as an introduction, the thesis of 
the book is established —the regeneration of 
the Arab world as a result of the impact of the 
West upon a dormant society and the amal- 
gamation and interaction of their two cultures. 
Dr. Izzeddin attributes much of the progress 
of the Arab world in the 19th century to the 
energy, ability, and leadership of Muhammad 
‘Ali of Egypt. She admits, however, that much 
that was done stemmed from his various ul- 
terior and personal motives. Great importance 
in this process of Arab rehabilitation is also 
attributed to the writings and leadership of 
such reformers as Muhammad ‘Abdu, Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani, and the Syrians Jurji Zay- 
dan and al-Kawakibi. 

The core of this study presents the political 
and social developments since World War I 
in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Palestine, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, Libya, and 
French North Africa. Everywhere it is a 
struggle for independence, more democratic 
control of government, and general social im- 
provement. Of Israel, she writes that it “is 
neither of the East nor of the West, much 
less can it be a link between the two. ... 
It has turned its back tpon the one and is not 
acceptable to the other.”’ 

In discussing the broad international inter- 
ests in the area, France is considered as an im- 
perialist power in North Africa, but as a cul- 
tural force elsewhere. Dr. Izzeddin’s attitude 
toward England can perhaps be best indicated 
by her statement, “While individual English- 
men have been romantic about the Arabs, there 


science, 
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has been little romance about British policy 
in the Arab world.’ The United States, which 
the author asserts is “the arch-champion of 
Zionism,” is pilloried for its position. The oil 
resources and the activities of the concession- 
aires are outlined; communism is mentioned, 
though it is evident that Miss Izzeddin regards 
it as less of a threat than militant Zionism; 
and the concern of the West over the question 


of defense and armament is discussed with — 


little enthusiasm. 

The study ends on a high note. The “greater 
struggle” of the Arabs is presented as the 
internal fight “against the ills that gnaw at 
the heart of society.”” The contention is held 
that “salvation must come from within,” and 
the author believes that the leadership for this 
salvation is now in the process of being created. 


@SypDNEY NETTLETON FisHeER, Acting Editor of THE 


Mipp_e East JOURNAL in 1953, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Near Eastern history at The Ohio State 
University. 


The Freya Stark story, by Freya Stark. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1953. 364 pages. 


$6.75. 
Reviewed by Georgiana G. Stevens 


Freya Stark uses an Arabian proverb, “Travel 


is victory,” as one of the chapter headings in 


this book. It is, in fact, the theme of her entire 
trilogy. For even from this condensed edition 
of her three autobiographical works it is clear 
that for her, travel represented triumph over 
illness, poverty, and personal stresses that 
would have grounded a less staunch character. 
Thus she writes of a period of convalescence 
in 1926: “I had promised myself years ago 
that when it [her income] reached £300 I 
would leave all the toil and go, with my 
mother provided for. I had continually a mis- 
erable sense of failure. I was thirty-two and 
had done nothing except housekeep.”’ 

The first and longest section of this book is 
a condensation of Traveller's prelude and gives 
the highlights of that candid picture of the 
complicated Stark family, and of Freya’s elder- 
sister role in it. The parents were artists and 
led peripatetic and usually separate lives, mov- 
ing between France, England, and Italy. Freya 
and her sister grew up without formal educa- 
tion in the remote Piedmont village where her 
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mother eventually took root and went into 
business. From this unlikely spot Freya es- 
caped into nursing, later serving at Caporetto 
in World War I. 

The ten years following the war were 
filled with family duties, the chief of which 
came to be extricating her mother from her ill- 
starred business venture and providing, with 
her father’s financial help, for a modest house- 
hold near Ventimiglia. It was during this 
period, in 1921, that Freya Stark began to 
study Arabic and to escape to London occa- 
sionally to work at the School of Oriental Re- 
search. During this period, too, she had severe 
illnesses and lived in cramping poverty, while 
several abortive love affairs increased her sense 
of failure. 

With this sombre background sketched in, 
the next five years of Miss Stark’s life, which 
marked the beginning of her career as explorer 
and writer, represent an altogether happier 
phase. It was still to be some time before she 
would find her real direction. But the con- 
tinued study of Arabic, which took her to 
Brummana, Lebanon, and then to Baghdad in 
1928, led to the compelling preoccupation with 
the East which was eventually to fill her life. 
This period, described with such vivid detail 
and freshness in Beyond Euphrates, is com- 
pressed in this book to less than a hundred 
pages. They are not enough to do it justice, 
though they do convey the flavor of her work 
and her unorthodox approach to the East. 

The account of Freya Stark’s first winter in 
Baghdad, describing the British Civil Service 
in Iraq as “a far stranger world to me than 
that of the dilapidated East,” reflects the inde- 
pendent spirit which so baffled and dismayed 
the British community in Baghdad twenty-five 
years ago. The fact that poverty made it neces- 
sary for her to share a native household, and 
her preference for mixing as much as possible 
with Iraqis, made acceptance by her own 
people there more difficult than acceptance by 
the Iraqis themselves. This “Passage to India” 
atmosphere simply gave fresh impetus to Miss 
Stark’s curiosity about the “natives.” Her re- 
fusal to succumb to the sort of social avitamin- 
osis which afflicted the British community in 
Baghdad at that time set her apart. But in a 
negative way it helped her work as she came 
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to analyze the East-West dilemma and began 
to write about it. 

What is missing in this truncated version is 
some of her best observations on this dilemma, 
which made Beyond Euphrates an important 
work. For example, omission of the letter to 
Sir Henry Lawrence in which she analyzes 
Iraqi nationalism with prophetic insight leaves 
a real gap in this edition. Nevertheless, it does 
include the wonderful description of her first 
journey into Persia through the Asadabad 
Pass (one of the best of her poetic passages) 
and some of her pithiest comments on politics. 

Finally, there are the travels described in 
Coast of incense, in which Miss Stark “stepped 
through the centuries” into the valleys of the 
Hadramaut. Some of this will be familiar to 
readers of The southern gates of Arabia and 
A winter in Arabia. This new version is en- 
riched by reflections and fresh perspectives. She 
finds in writing again of these journeys, through 
time as well as space, that the Middle Ages 
will never again be mere history to her. Look- 
ing back on her experiences in this vestigial 
society in the Arabian hinterland, she writes, 
“Its differences from our world went far 
deeper than outward circumstances: it went 
beyond its permanent insecurity, which is now 
no longer a stranger in Europe: it was per- 
haps the acceptance of insecurity, as the foun- 
dation of life. This gave to everything, even 
to very small things, a significance, a sharper 
outline.” 

This last of the three autobiographical 
works thus adds a philosophical dimension to 
the works of exploration and description which 
have already made Freya Stark one of the 
finest Arabists of this generation. 
®GeorGiANA G. STEVENS, a journalist who has lived 
and worked in the Near East, is a contributor to 


Tue Mippve East JourNat, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
and other American periodicals on area problems. 


Ta rikh al-arabi qabl al-islam [History of the 
Arabs before Islam], by Jawad ‘Ali. Vol. 3: 
The political section. Baghdad: Association 
for Printers and Printing, 1372 (1953). 
464 pages. 40 plates. No price listed. 


Reviewed by Albert Jamme, W. F. 


In the last 70 years much progress has been 
made in historical research on the ancient 
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Semitic people who lived in Arabia and its 
northern extension in pre-Islamic times, and 
who are so closely connected with the modern 
Arabs. This branch of research has found valu- 
able recruits among Arabic-speaking scholars. 
Dr. Jawad ‘Ali of the Arab Academy of 
Baghdad, desirous of giving to the Arabic- 
speaking intellectuals the results already ob- 
tained in these matters, decided a few years 
ago to write the history of the Arabs before 
Islam. 

The first volume of this work, published in 
1951, is devoted largely to general questions 
with respect to Arabia, and also contains the 
history of Ma‘in. The second volume, pub- 
lished the following year, contains the history 
of the three other important kingdoms of 
South Arabia — Qataban, Hadramaut, and 
Saba’ — and ends with a summary of the rela- 
tions between the Arabs and their neighbors 
of the northeast (Assyria and Persia) and the 
west (Greece and Rome). 

The third volume, the object of this review, 
proceeds with the work already begun and 
presents the reader in the first three chapters 
with summaries of the history of the Naba- 
taean kingdom; the kingdom of Palmyra, the 
ancient Tadmor ; and the kings who were bear- 
ers of the title “King of Saba’ and Raydan 
and Hadramaut and Yamanat,” i.e., the kings 
whose reigns were influenced in various de- 
grees by the kingdom of Aksum. This third 
chapter begins with an account of the famous 
people of Himyar, and gives a brief study of 
various Sabaean kings (i.e., Yasir Yuhan‘im, 
Samar Yuhar‘ish, ’Abkarib As‘ad, Sharahbi’il 
Ya‘fur, and Ma‘adkarib Ya‘fur), and ends 
with histories of the well-known Dhu-Nuwas, 
also called Masruq; the Jews and the Chris- 
tians in Yemen; the martyrs of Najran; the 
Abyssinians in Yemen; the king Sumyafa‘ 
"Ashwa’‘; the great Abraha and his Sabaean in- 
scriptions ; and finally, the ejection of the Abys- 
sinians from Yemen. Chapter IV sketches the 
history of the kingdom of Kinda; the reader 
will especially enjoy the pages dedicated to the 
famous poet Imru’ al-Qays. Chapters V and 
VI, entitled “The Arabs and the Greeks and 
the Romans,” include four parts: the Arabs 
and Pliny; the Arabs and the Book of the 
Periplus of the Erythrea Sea; the Greek and 
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Roman colonies; and finally the Arabs and 
Ptolemy. Chapter VII deals with the northern 
Arabs, the peoples of Lihyan, Safa, and 
Thamud. 

This brief outline of the chapters in Dr. 
Jawad ‘Ali’s third volume indicates the multi- 
tude of problems included. In view of the 
wide range of subjects treated, we cannot ex- 
pect to find in this volume an exhaustive pres- 
entation of each and still less a definitive ex- 
planation of the many difficulties about which 
the specialists are stil! divided. Dr. ‘Ali’s pur- 
pose was to give general information about the 
ancient Arab peoples and a sketch of their 
political history; he did not fall short of his 
aim. The reader will indeed find in his pages 
a good summary which is certainly an excel- 
lent starting point for further and enlarged 
studies. The books and publications to which 
the Iraqi scholar refers indicate that his bibli- 
ography is in order and that he knows which 
books are the best in tne field. All Arabic- 
speaking intellectuals certainly will be grateful 
to him for having written such a volume, the 
result of great industry. 
®ALBERT JAMME took part, as epigrapher, in the 


expeditions (1950-52) conducted in South Arabia 
by the American Foundation for the Study of Man. 


Ibn Khaldun and Tamerlane, by Walter J. 
Fischel. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1952. xi + 149 
pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Muhsin Mahdi 


On January 10, 1401, Ibn Khaldun, the 
Arab historian and philosopher of history, met 
the Mongol conqueror Tamerlane in the out- 
skirts of Damascus. The conversation between 
them was recorded by Ibn Khaldun in the last 
part of his Autobiography. Professor Fischel 
has prepared an English translation of the ac- 
count of this meeting, together with an intro- 
duction and a rich and informative historical, 
philological, and bibliographical commentary. 
In addition to being useful to the student of the 
last phase of Ibn Khaldun’s life, his study is of 
value to those interested in Mamluk Egypt 
during that period and in Tamerlane’s con- 
quest of Syria. The translation is lucid and 
accurate except for a few of the technical 
terms. In other places there are minor de- 
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partures from the text as edited by Tanji 
(Ta‘rif, Cairo, 1950), but since the exact 
text upon which the translation is based is not 
given, it is impossible in most cases to tell 
whether or not there is authority for the 
departures. 

For Arabists, the labor of Professor Fischel 
and Tanji is the beginning of a new phase in 
the progress of Khaldunian scholarship. Since 
the pioneering work of Quatremére, De Slane, 
and Dozy almost a century ago, the text of 
Ibn Khaldun has received little attention from 
historians and philologists. If and when the 
rest of Ibn Khaldun’s writings receive the 
loving care his Autobiography has received 
from Professor Fischel and Tanji, the work of 
those seriously concerned with understanding 
and interpreting Ibn Khaldun’s thought will 
become immeasurably easier. It is unfortunate 
that two able scholars like Professor Fischel 
and Tanji should have been editing the same 
text at the same time and independently of 
each other, with the result that Professor 
Fischel has had to omit his critical edition 
from the work under review. But there is a 
positive side to this accident which should not 
be overlooked. Careful as Tanji was, his edi- 
tion has its shortcomings: errors in the text, 
omission of relevant information about variant 
readings, and a few mistakes in the notes. Pro- 
fessor Fischel will do us a great service if he 
indicates these mistakes and omissions in the 
footnotes of his forthcoming translation of 
the complete Autobiography, with the hope 
that they will find their way into a second edi- 
tion of Tanji’s text. 

For those concerned with understanding 
Ibn Khaldun’s life and its relation to his 
theories of history, Professor Fischel’s book is 
indispensable because Ibn Khaldun’s meeting 
with Tamerlane was, in a sense, the crowning 
achievement of his practical career. Early in 
his life he had tried to influence the political 
affairs of North Africa and Muslim Spain as 
an adviser to their rulers and as a prime min- 
ister. These attempts ended in complete fail- 
ure. He then retired to reflect on the causes of 
these failures; the conclusions of these reflec- 
tions can be learned by the careful reader of 
his Universal history. Later, he virtually had 
to escape to Egypt, where he led a more con- 
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servative life as a teacher, judge, and adviser 
to that country’s rulers. His meeting with the 
sharp-witted Tamerlane must be studied against 
the background of this long and varied ex- 
perience in practical affairs. Ibn Khaldun 
seems instantly to have understood the pur- 
pose of Tamerlane, who was undoubtedly seek- 
ing political and military information about 
North Africa and Egypt, probably as a possible 
route for the conquest of Europe through 
Spain. So far as we can tell from his own 
account, Ibn Khaldun consistently refused to 
reveal the weaknesses of these regions, cleverly 
avoided all questions that might have led to 
divulging significant information about them, 
and was even able to lie with a composed spirit 
when a good cause was at stake. His conversa- 
tion with Tamerlane is ample proof that he 
had learned well the lessons of his past failures. 
®Muusin Mann, a candidate for a doctor’s degree 
in the Committee on Social Thought at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, has just completed the manuscript 
of a book, Ibn Khaldun’s philosophy of history. 


Geschichte der islamischen Lander. Part II, 
Die Mongolenzeit, by Bertold Spuler. Vol. 
VI of the Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. 
by Bertold Spuler. Leiden-Koln: E. J. Brill, 
1953. 124 pages. 3 maps. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Loewenthal 


Professor Bertold Spuler, Director of the 
Seminar fiir Geschichte und Kultur des Vor- 
deren Orients at Hamburg University, is the 
well-known author of numerous outstanding 
publications on the Mongols in Russia and 
Iran, notably, Die Mongolen in Iran (Leipzig, 
1939) and Die Goldene Horde: die Mongolen 
in Russland 1223-1502 (Leipzig, 1943). The 
present concise volume is a considerably revised 
and enlarged edition of a book which first ap- 
peared in Berlin in 1948. Three excellent maps 
in color show Asia Minor and Central Asia 
(Vorderasien) ca. 1265, Timur’s empire and 
border states, ca. 1400, and the Northern 
Tatar states in the 15th and 17th centuries. 

The book is divided into thirteen brief sec- 
tions: The Great Mongol empire; The state 
of the Ilkhans in Iran; The Mongol states in 
Central Asia; The Golden Horde; Egypt 
(Bahri Mamluks) ; India (711 A. D. up to 
the time of Timur) ; Timur; India (14th and 
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15th centuries); Qara-Qojunlu and Agq- 
Qojunlu; Egypt (Burji Mamluks); The 
Muslims in Eastern Europe; The Russian 
domination ; and The Crimea. These are fol- 
lowed by genealogical tables of the Mamluk 
rulers in Egypt, of the Muslim rulers in India, 
and of the Aq-Qojunlu rulers. A selective 
bibliography of 6 pages is geographically ar- 
ranged, and precedes genealogical tables of the 
Mongol and Timurid rulers. A 6-page index 
of place and personal names concludes the 
volume. 

This work forms a kind of continuation to 
W. Barthold’s famous publication, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion (2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1928). The special merit of Professor 
Spuler’s history lies in the lucid presentation 
of the world-shaking events in the East — 
from the frontiers of China to Egypt, including 
Asiatic Russia and even Eastern Europe — 
from the 13th to the 16th centuries. This helps 
to explain the tremendous dispersion of peoples 
and nationalities. The sequel to this problem 
is confronting the world today in the form of 
dislocated minorities on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. It would be highly desirable to have 
an English translation of this scholarly tool 
for teaching and research. 
® Rupotr LogEWENTHAL, who was at the Yenching 
University, Peiping, from 1934 to 1947, teaches at 


the Institute of Languages and Linguistics, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University. 





EGYPT 


Hoe Egypte onder militair bewind kwam 
[How Egypt came under military rule), by 
L. Adam. Leiden: Universitaire Pers, for 
the Afrika Instituut, 1953. 47 pages. fl. 2.50. 


Reviewed by Pieter K. Roest 


In this brief but fascinating little volume, 
Dr. Adam adds to his already considerable 
efforts in the elucidation of contemporary 
Egyptian history: Jongste staatkundige ont- 
wikkelingen in Egypte (Leiden, 1950); De 
staatkundige verhouding tussen Engeland en 
Egypte in de Laatste Kwarteeuw (Leiden, 
1951); and De Soedan-kwestie (Leiden, 
1952). The author introduces his account of 
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Nagib’s coup and subsequent assumption of 
power with an 18-page survey of Egypt’s po- 
litical malaise during the preceding decade, 
highlighting Faruq’s power; his off-again-on- 
again relations with the Wafd; the latter’s 
bid for popularity in renouncing the 1936 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty; the mounting dis- 
content of the Army officers when political 
profiteers, especially those responsible for the 
defeat of Egyptian forces by Israeli arms, con- 
tinued to receive royal protection; the rising 
tide of frustration as Anglo-Egyptian relations 
worsened ; and the series of cabinet crises fol- 
lowing the riots and arson of “Black Satur- 
day” (January 26, 1952) in Cairo. This is 
followed by a brief and clear narration of 
Nagib’s sudden entry on the stage, his blood- 
less coup, Faruq’s abdication and exile, the 
unsuccessful effort to excise corruption and 
achieve material reforms by joint military and 
civil rule, Nagib’s impatience with the parties, 
and finally the junta’s full assumption of 
power. 

The swift run of events from this point 
(September 1952) on is ably told, including 
the breaking of the Wafd’s power, the agrarian 
reforms, the purging of the government serv- 
ices, economic measures, Nagib’s agreement 
with Sudanese political leaders, and changes in 
the Regency Council and the Cabinet. The 
final chapter deals with the consolidation of 
the junta’s power through further arrests, 
dissolution of the political parties for an an- 
nounced period of three years, Nagib’s dra- 
matic appeal to the masses for “unity, disci- 
pline, and work” and his pledge to rid the 
country of “the last traces of British imperial- 
ism,” the proclamation of a temporary consti- 
tution, and finally the abolition of the mon- 
archy and the declaration that Egypt had 
become a republic on June 19, 1953. 

Dr. Adam’s narrative is purposely limited 
to internal events, with only casual references 
to Egypt’s foreign relations, with which he 
plans to deal in another publication. The story 
he tells is well documented, although he draws 
rather heavily on newspaper items. In his final 
paragraphs he avows his belief in the junta’s 
patriotism, integrity, and selflessness; but on 
the whole he avoids dogmatic interpretations, 
preferring to present alternative explanations 
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of motives and purposes in the form of ques- 
tions, the answers to which are left to the 
ingenuity, knowledge, or preference of the 
reader. His factual account, however, is so 
well-organized that it amply repays the stu- 
dent — whether a specialist or not — who de- 
sires to see the explosive events of the last few 
years of Egypt’s long history in a reasonable 
perspective. An English edition of this booklet 
would be useful and welcome. 

*PiETER K. Roest, a Dutch-born sociologist who 


finished his studies in the United States, has recently 
completed a population study on Egypt. 





INDIA 


The Aga Khan: prince, prophet and sports- 
man, by Stanley Jackson. London: Odhams 
Press, 1952. 240 pages. I5s. 


Reviewed by Wilfred Cantwell Smith 


A biography may reveal the character — and 
limitations —of its author as well as of the 
subject sitting for the portrait. In the present 
case, the writer has made it evident that there 
is more to the Agha Khan than his role as 
breeder and racer of horses, and as flamboyant 
rich playboy of the Riviera. Yet since that is 
the role in which Jackson himself is chiefly 
interested, he seems unable to do justice to that 
“more”; to treat adequately of the brilliant 
mind, the crucial political leadership, the grad- 
ual deterioration of a near genius into a mere 
millionaire. 

The work contains a good deal of informa- 
tion, though on the side of Islamic religion and 
Indian politics this is not always reliable. Yet 
there is enough to whet the imagination and 
to let one sense, if not see clearly, that here is 
a life which began with real promise, both re- 
ligious and political; and that in its first half 
or so, at least, some of that promise was re- 
deemed. After all, the Agha Khan did play a 
prominent part in the 1906 birth of the Mus- 
lim League ; he was executor of Gokhale, great 
leader of Indian liberalism; he was influential 
in such matters as introducing sport and ath- 
letics to Indian youth; and he was at one time 
president in Geneva of the League of Nations. 
Born with fabulous gifts of intellectual ability, 
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status, and wealth, he not only could have 
been, but for a time was, a remarkably effec- 
tive person. But in the end his wealth got the 
better of him, his political tie with Britain 
deceived him, and he petered out into pom- 
posity and pettiness. The career has the ele- 
ments of real tragedy, since the stakes in his 
life were high and the failure was his own. 
He was once identified with the whole com- 
munity of Indian Islam, which during his life- 
time has risen from weighty somnolence to 
ebullient though perplexed creativity — but the 
leadership which was once within his grasp he 
gradually traded for caviar and the Derby. 
More or less simultaneously with this study, 
a biography by H. J. Greenwall appeared in 
London which should also be consulted by 
those interested in the man for additional facts. 
However, a good life of the Agha Khan still 
remains to be written by some historian who 
can both appreciate the Indo-Muslim back- 
ground (the volume by the Anglo-Afghan, 
Iqbal ‘Ali Shah, is now some twenty years out 
of date) and handle interpretively the ques- 
tion of character. 
®WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH is Director of the Insti- 


tute of Islamic Studies, McGill University, and 
author of Modern Islam in India (London, 1946). 





IRAN 


Landlord and peasant in Persia, by A. K. S. 
Lambton. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1953. 459 pages. $8.50. 
Reviewed by Donald N. Wilber 


Here, in a lengthy volume, is at once the 
most scholarly, most exhaustive in a single 
field, most challenging, and potentially most 
fruitful book on Iran that has appeared for a 
long time. With a background of long resi- 
dence and extensive travel in Iran and with a 
profound knowledge of Persian dialects, Miss 
Lambton has produced a masterpiece of prac- 
tical erudition. In scope the study ranges be- 
yond its title, for it includes an historical ac- 
count of land tenure in Iran, an analysis of the 
social basis and organization of the agricul- 
tural state, and a keen investigation of what 
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might be done by the Iranians about the basic 
maladies of the share-cropping system. 

The book is not light reading, for it plunges 
one into pages strewn with unfamiliar Persian 
terminology and frequently crammed with par- 
agraphs of facts and statistics; yet in spite 
of this devotion to accuracy and detail, the 
broader trends and fundamental features of 
agrarian life are continually emphasized. The 
scholarly paraphernalia of the work are prop- 
erly impressive: one appendix contains a sec- 
tion of the Civil Code of Iran, another treats 
of widely varying local weights and measures ; 
an exhaustive bibliography indicates that the 
author has combed through manuscripts or 
editions of some 130 sources written in Per- 
sian or in Arabic; a comprehensive glossary is 
followed by the index; and the volume closes 
with a map. Given such a text and such sup- 
porting features a reader with some general 
background is sure to be fascinated by the 
variety of material presented. The conclusions 
of the study deserve the widest circulation and 
should be given to the Persians in their own 
language. It is, indeed, discouraging to find no 
trace in the bibliography of any books or arti- 
cles written in recent years related to the sub- 
jects of land tenure and agricultural condi- 
tions by the Persians themselves. 

It is manifestly difficult to summarize such 
a comprehensive study in a few sentences. 
From earliest times until this century the reve- 
nues of both the central government of Iran 
and the provincial areas derived from agricul- 
tural production, these revenues being col- 
lected by provincial lords or landowners from 
share croppers who were oppressed up to the 
point of no return. Within modern times the 
increased centralization of government has 
swollen the ranks of officials inclined to prey 
upon the peasant, but the sources of state in- 
come have multiplied so that it should be pos- 
sible to lighten the load on the farmer. At the 
same time the peasant now has the possibility 
of leaving the fields to make a hazardous liv- 
ing in the expanding industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises of the country. 

In a long section dealing with current con- 
ditions, Miss Lambton describes the legislative 
measures taken during the reign of the late 
Reza Shah, including bills covering land regis- 
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. tration, a uniform land tax, local administra- 


tions, and agricultural development. Unfortu- 
nately, as seems so characteristic of Iran, the 
passage of laws was not followed by effective 
measures for their implementation. Several in- 
teresting examples of such non-implementation 
are given and they serve to remind readers 
familiar with Iran of a device well known to 
local officialdom — a situation is assumed to be 
resolved once the “necessary orders have been 
given.” It was also true that when the state 
was engaged in confiscating or acquiring vast 
tracts of land by forced sale or exchange, few 
landlords were moved to take a more construc- 
tive interest in their holdings. Chapters illus- 
trating contemporary practices of owning, 
managing, and working the land are included. 
These are concerned with irrigation and water 
division, religious foundations, state lands, 
categories of land holdings, tribal areas, flocks 
and pastures, the role of officials, share crop- 
ping, and the division of the harvest. 

The work closes with a summary of the 
pressing problems of the peasant and a list of 
the types of technical aid and development 
necessary for increased production and hence 
for the amelioration of the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion of the landless farmer. However, as Miss 
Lambton rightly points out, social reforms 
and impartial justice must precede, or accom- 
pany, technical programs. Successive govern- 
ments under Mohammad Reza Shah have ex- 
pressed oral concern for the agriculturalist, 
and in the end it is the Persians who must 
solve their own problems along lines compati- 
ble with their ancient cultural and social her- 
itage. At the same time it should be realized 
that the country is receiving effective advice 
and assistance in health services, the extension 
of education, and in increased agricultural pro- 
duction from a number of outside agencies, 
none of which are mentioned by Miss Lamb- 
ton, who brought her study to completion in 
1951. Those known to the reviewer include 
the Near East Foundation; the World Health 
Organization, the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, and other elements of the United 
Nations; The Rockefeller Foundation; Point 
IV (defined locally as United States Technical 


Cooperation for Iran) ; and The Ford Foun- | 


dation. Within Iran, Mohammad Reza Shah 
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has demonstrated his own determination for 
reform by distributing land to the peasants 
through long-term sales at low prices, while — 
to name only one other example — the expand- 
ing activity of the Iran Foundation at Shiraz 
reflects the growth of a fresh spirit of social 
responsibility. In addition, the younger, well- 
educated generation — many of its individuals 
members of the large landowning families — 
is working closely with the organizations 
named above and is preparing for the day when 
this generation will take over the responsibility 
for relations between landlord and peasant in 
Iran. 

®DonaLtp N. Wiser, author of Iran: past and 


present (Princeton, 1950), most recently visited Iran 
in November, 1953. 


Blind white fish in Persia, by Anthony Smith. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1953. 256 pages. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Joseph M. Upton 


This is an excellent, unpretentious, and re- 
freshing book, written with perception and 
wit. It is ostensibly a partial report of the 
experiences of “The Oxford University Ex- 
pedition to Persia, 1950.” It describes the 
efforts of four students: Eric Gordon, a geog- 
rapher who wished to make maps of some vil- 
lages with their areas of cultivation and ganat 
systems; Philip Beckett, a soil chemist, who 
wished to study the soil and the effect of cul- 
tivation on it; Louis Armstrong, a botanist, 
who wished to investigate the botanical aspect 
of the countryside; and Anthony Smith, a 
zoologist, who wished to “see what lived in 
the qanats’” — specifically to examine the basis 
for the statement that “Blind, white fish live in 
the qanats and make for excellent eating.” For 
this purpose they chose to go during the sum- 
mer vacation of 1951 to a group of villages in 
the vicinity of Kerman. 

The major scientific contribution which the 
writer makes is to present for the first time, 
so far as this reviewer knows, an orderly, com- 
prehensive, and informed description of the 
Persian ganat, or underground irrigation chan- 
nel, which is a unique Persian device that has 
played a vital role on the Iranian plateau at 
least since the 3rd century B. C. This, in itself, 
would merit attention; but the value of the 
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book is much broader. It carries the reader 
away from the atmosphere of Tehran and 
even of the provincial centers which reflect 
the preoccupations and prejudices of the capi- 
tal. It introduces him to villagers, representa- 
tives of that eighty percent of the population 
that derives its livelihood from agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. It is probably these peo- 
ple who constitute not only the repository, but 
the major defense of the distinctive character 
of Persian civilization. They appear to be less 
variable and more dependable in their beliefs 
than their compatriots of towns and cities. 

It is inevitable that the brevity of the visit 
and the handicap of interpreters has limited 
both the scope and depth of the writer’s ex- 
perience. But this is not without its advantages. 
The frustrations and discomforts are those 
which normally confront the Western traveler, 
but they are described with perspective, intelli- 
gence, and a notable minimum of prejudice, 
and to that extent provide a worthy service to 
prospective travelers. 

But quite aside from these relatively un- 
important matters, the author has provided a 
mine of firsthand information supplemented by 
useful photographs and drawings. Not the 
least of the virtues of the book is its encourag- 
ing reassurance that there are still young men 
with the energy, courage, and _ intellectual 
curiosity to undertake expeditions of this kind 
on what appears to have been a shoestring. It 
would be easy to quibble over details, as when 
the writer complains of the monotony of Per- 
sian food ; and it would be possible to cite evi- 
dence of current constructive activities, such 
as steps to control the disastrous pistachio 
tree pest ; but to do so would be unfair in view 
of the richness of the contribution Mr. Smith 
has made. One can only wait impatiently for 
the publication of the other aspects of the 
expedition’s work. 
®JosepH M. Upton was for fifteen years a member 
of the archeological expedition of the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art working in Iran at Shiraz and 
Nishapur. 





IRAQ 


al-Tanthimat al-ijtima‘iyah wa al-iqtisadiyah 
fi al-basrah fi al-qarn al-awal al-hijri 
[Basra’s social and economic organization 
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during the first century of the hijrah], by 
Salih Ahmad al-‘Ali. Baghdad: al-Ma‘arif 
Press, 1953. 365 pages. No price listed. 


Reviewed by F. Shehab 
With the notable exception of Ibn Khaldun, 


Arab historians formerly adhered to a tradi- 
tion in which chronological narration of mili- 
tary, political, and administrative events and 
spectacular episodes in the lives of prominent 
figures overshadowed the description of social 
phenomena and an analysis of their causes and 
effects. As a result, information concerning the 
structure of Islamic society (especially in its 
earliest phases) and the pattern and daily prob- 
lems of life is relatively scanty and can only 
be found casually in the course of the narra- 
tions of the major events with which the classi- 
cal historian was concerned. The task of the 
Arab historian who, in his attempt to study 
that dynamic era, chooses to abandon this tra- 
dition in favor of modern standards of his- 
tory writing is thus at once challenging and 
rewarding — challenging in view of the im- 
mense labor it involves, and rewarding because 
of the exciting facts it reveals. 

As its title clearly indicates, this book is the 
outcome of an investigation into the economic 
and social organization of an early Islamic 
province (misr) with special reference to 
Basra. It is divided into three parts: Part I, 
which includes an excellent introductory chap- 
ter on the existing sources of our knowledge 
of the subject, gives a broad outline of the 
composition of Basra’s early Islamic society 
with its oligarchical setup and administrative 
machinery; Part II, which deals with Basra’s 
fiscal administration and the composition of 
its public income and expenditure, discussed 
against a background of its general economic 
conditions (e.g., the rate of interest, prices, and 
the cost of living) ; and Part III, probably the 
most interesting, which deals with a variety of 
topics (put together under the heading “Eco- 
nomic Organizations”) such as Islam and 
capitalism, public officials, commerce and trade, 
businessmen and banks and 
labor. 

All those who are acquainted with Mr. 
al-‘Ali’s field probably would agree that he has 
fulfilled his task successfully. His thorough 
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knowledge of the bewildering sources inte 
which he had to dig in search of data, his wari- 
ness in appraising conflicting views, and, above 
all, his courage in admitting failure when it 
occurs, are indisputable characteristics of com- 
petent scholarship. 

But this appreciative view of the book is not 
without some minor qualifications. In the first 
place, it is not clear at all why Basra was 
selected as a case study. Is it because it was 
more representative of early Islamic life than 
other provinces? Is it because it was more im- 
portant? Or is it because information concern- 
ing social and economic life in early Basra is 
more abundant than it is in the case of other 
provinces ? 

Secondly, no attempt has been made to re- 
late social organizations, economic and finan- 
cial conditions, and business and administra- 
tive practices, etc., to their antecedents or 
future developments. However, this criticism 
should not be exaggerated, for it is generally 
understood that research work of this kind is 
primarily meant to provide factual informa- 
tion on the basis of which future generations 
of historians will carry out critical and ana- 
lytical studies. 

Further, the tremendous effort that has been 
made by the author in search of his material 
seems to have tempted him to include in the 
book numerous historical details which do not 
have any apparent relation to the main theme 
of the study. As a result, the outlines of social 
and economic life in Basra which should have 
been emphasized are somewhat obscured. In 
addition, the arrangement of the chapters 
within the three parts of the book is somewhat 
confusing. For instance, it is not clear why a 
discussion of the cost of living (erroneously 
rendered as the “standard” of living), which 
includes such details as the cost of cosmetics 
and hair-dressing, should be placed in Part II, 
which deals with Basra’s fiscal structure and 
administration. Likewise, Chapter 9, which 
discusses Islam’s attitude toward capitalism, 
and Chapter 10, which describes at some length 
the functions, financial position, and status of 
civil servants, should not have been placed 
under Part III, which deals with “Economic 
Organizations.” 

More serious than these minor blemishes, 
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however, are the innumerable grammatical er- 
rors. Clearly this is not the author’s fault, 
since this is a translation of the unpublished 
English version in which the book was origi- 
nally written. But surely the author could have 
either supervised the translation himself or 
entrusted it to a competent editor. 

However, it is perhaps needless to add in 
conclusion, these minor criticisms in no way 
diminish the value of this book as a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of early Islamic life 
in southern Iraq. 
©F. SHeHas, who was educated in Iraq and Eng- 
land and has taught in both countries, is at present 


working with the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration. 





ISRAEL 


Israel, by Norman Bentwich. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. 224 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Paul L. Hanna 


Norman Bentwich has outstanding qualifi- 
cations to write on the subject of the Jewish 
state of Israel. An English Zionist with ex- 
perience in the Middle East as a law lecturer 
in Cairo before World War I, he entered 
Palestine with Allenby’s forces and became 
legal adviser to the British military adminis- 
tration. He served as attorney general of Pal- 
estine during the 1920's and was, for many 
years after his retirement from government 
service, Professor of International Relations at 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Professor 
Bentwich’s closeness to the Jewish National 
Home and the state of Israel has never pre- 
vented him from seeing problems in their 
entirety and analyzing them objectively. He 
writes clearly and well, as those who have read 
his earlier volumes on Palestine will recall. 

This little book was prepared as part of the 
Nations of the Modern World series. It at- 
tempts essentially to provide an anatomy of 
the state of Israel at one moment (the end of 
1951) in its short and changeful history. 
Brief introductory and narrative chapters on 
“The Land and the People,” “Palestine, 1918— 
1949,” and “The United Nations and Israel” 
are followed by descriptive and analytic chap- 
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ters dealing with economics, government, law, 
“the socialist order,” education and culture, 
the Arab problem, the status of Jerusalem, re- 
ligion in Israel, and relations between Israel 
and the Diaspora. A number of these chapters 
were already outmoded when the book ap- 
peared. Changes have multiplied and the worth 
of the volume as an account of current condi- 
tions in Israel has thus been still further re- 
duced. The heavy immigration of 1948-51 has 
slowed to a mere trickle, new fiscal and eco- 
nomic policies have been adopted in an effort 
to stabilize the economy, President Weizmann 
has died and Prime Minister Ben-Gurion has 
retired, the policy of nonidentification with 
either side in the East-West struggle (at least 
as understood in the early days of the state) 
has been abandoned, the “trend system” in 
public education has been abolished, and rela- 
tions with the Arab states have, if possible, 
worsened as a result of infiltration, reprisals, 
and continued disputes in the forum of the 
United Nations. Jsrael is still one of the hand- 
iest, clearest, and least partisan introductions 
to the young Jewish state, but it seems un- 
fortunate that Professor Bentwich devoted so 
much of his space to a description of the ephem- 
era and relatively so little to an analysis of 
the basic forces — Zionism in its varied eco- 
nomic, political, and religious forms, Arab 
nationalism, British interests, Soviet power, 
United States policy —for it is here that the 
real value of the book must lie. 

Professor Bentwich is not an economist and 
he accepted too uncritically the early claims 
of the sponsors of the Israel Bond campaign 
in the United States and the projects of Israel’s 
economic planners. This did not blind him, 
however, to the basic problems of the Israeli 
economy or to the tremendous difficulty of 
solving them. Again in the economic sphere, 
his account of the history and present status 
of the kibbutz in Israel may not appear ade- 
quate or even entirely accurate to the expert. 
When he deals with law and education, how- 
ever, he is at home. The pages on that mosaic 
which is Israeli law are a masterpiece of clarity 
and compression. 

Thorny issues are not avoided, nor does the 
author’s affection for Israel prevent him from 
laying bare weaknesses in its position and 
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policy. The lot of the Arabs in Israel is shown 
as that of a “suspect minority.” The religious 
issue in the life of the state is not glossed 
over in this volume as it has been by so many 
Israeli publicists. Instead, Bentwich finds one 
of the profoundest problems of Israeli life in 
the struggle between secular nationality and re- 
ligious nationality. ““The separation of Church 
and State, which is accepted as a principle of 
modern democracy,” he writes, “threatens to 
cut across one of the fundamental ideas of 
Judaism. For the Jewish religion aims at di- 
recting the whole of life.’ He dislikes a purely 
secular nationalism which he thinks would be 
the negation of the Zionist dream, but he hates 
equally a narrow clericalism, “which is a poor 
substitute for true religion.” 

Particularly interesting today is Bentwich’s 
contribution to the debate over the meaning 
of contemporary Zionism. Both the Israeli 
(e.g., Ben-Gurion) and the assimilationist 
(e.g., Koestler in Promise and fulfillment) 
say, in effect, “Go to Israel or cease to be a 
Jew.” The vast majority of West European 
and American Jews, however — Zionist, non- 
Zionist, and even anti-Zionist — reject these 
philosophies. To them, as to Bentwich, galut 
does not mean solely and literally an exile but 
rather a permanent dispersion. They are happy 
in the creation of Israel for those Jews who 
need it or want it as a physical home, they 
are conscious of its spiritual worth to them- 
selves as a religio-cultural center, but they re- 
gard themselves both as Jews and as full citi- 
zens of the lands of their birth or adoption. 
“Dual loyalties,” writes Bentwich, “are not 
only unobjectionable but desirable.” 
®Paut L. Hanna, author of British policy in Pales- 


tine, is Professor of Social Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


My promised land: the story of a Jerusalem 
housewife, by Molly Lyons Bar-David. 
New York: Putnam’s, 1953. 307 pages. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Edwin Samuel 


This is a fascinating book for anyone who 
has lived in Palestine or Israel, especially for 
a resident of Jerusalem. Molly Lyons is a 
stout, cheerful, and (it is now evident) brave 
Jewess who emigrated to Palestine in 1936 


from a small town in western Canada. She 
became a journalist, met a Dutch Jew, Jaap 
Davids, in Haifa, and married him. They 
Hebraized their name to Bar-David (literally 
“David's son”) and brought up a family of 
three girls in Jerusalem. They now jointly run 
a literary agency; she writes a regular column 
in the monthly Newsletter of the American 
Women’s Zionist Hadassah Organization and 
in 1950 visited the United States for a four 
months’ propaganda tour under their auspices. 

Out of this life she has now written a book. 
Her personality remains largely the same as it 
was when she was a girl in Canada — that of 
a staunch and warm-hearted Jewish nation- 
alist. But she has managed to accomplish the 
dificult task of combining in a racy narrative 
her personal and family history, the changing 
fortunes of the political struggle for Palestine, 
and a lyrical description of the Holy Land. 

Mrs. Bar-David writes entirely from the 
Jewish nationalist point of view, strengthened 
(and perhaps becoming more violent) through 
her experience of the Arab rebellion, the White 
Paper, World War II, and the virtual closure 
of the gates of Palestine; the Jewish war 
against the British and then against the Arabs; 
and the deaths of so many of her friends. Un- 
der the impact of these tragedies she joined the 
Hagana and became an agent for it (not to 
use a harsher word) while employed in a 
wartime office of the Palestine Government. 
She sees everything through the eyes of a Jew- 
ish fighter, grossly overestimating, for example, 
the contribution of Palestine’s war industries 
to the Allied victory against Germany and 
Italy in the Middle East. Her interpretation 
of events during Israel’s war of liberation is 
quite unacceptable: “The United Nations’ 
truces were made to check our advance” (an 
article of faith implicitly believed in also by 
Arab nationalists); “Had the fighting con- 
tinued for another forty-eight hours, as it did 
over the country, all Jerusalem would have 
become Jewish” (forgetting that war is a 
chancy business and no one can predict with 
certainty the outcome of any battle). 

She repeats without question the familiar 
story that the British were forewarned that 
the Government Offices’ wing of the King 
David Hotel was to be blown up. (There is no 
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ground to believe that this was so; if the ter- 
rorists were so anxious to save lives, they 
could have blown up the building as a demon- 
stration when the offices were empty. Having 
caused such heavy loss of life, both British 
and Palestinian, it was the obvious tactic to put 
the blame on the British.) She regrets the stop- 
page of the 8. 8. Altalena and the waste of the 
munitions that she carried, forgetting that this 
act, although forced on the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, immensely strengthened its moral au- 
thority both inside and outside of Israel. 

She holds the naive idea that the Jews of 
Palestine, fighting the British for their free- 
dom, were entitled to expect British protection 
against Arab attacks. But she is not a good 
hater for long; she made her peace with Brit- 
ain when she visited England in 1950 on her 
way to America. Her views on the Arab states 
are equally naive; she does not seem ever to 
have visited any one of them, and can have 
no personal conception of their real structure 
or potentialities. 

Within this framework, however, My prom- 
ised land is an honest account — at times even 
moving —of all that has happened in and 
around Palestine and Israel since 1936. Dur- 
ing these years the author never experienced 
one year of normality and peace. For some 
time she lived at Arnona—almost on the 
extreme southeast edge of Jerusalem, facing 
the Arab village of Sur Baher. When the 
situation was quiet, she established amicable 
relations with some of her Arab neighbors. 
When, toward the very end of the Mandate, 
Arnona — and the road from it to the city — 
was under constant attack, she displayed physi- 
cal courage of a high order. During the siege 
of Jerusalem, her husband, with whom her 
charming yet somewhat tempestuous relations 
are one of the most delightful features of the 
book, was in the front line, while she and their 
three little girls were often in acute danger. 

Mrs. Bar-David writes primarily as a wife, 
a housewife, and a mother who also happens 
to have considerable talent as a journalist. She 
is at her best on rationing and children. She 
is imbued with a love of traditional Judaism 
but with no deep philosophical interpretation 
of it. She speaks from the heart, not particu- 
larly from the head. She has the gift of 


laughter — broad, gusty, lusty laughter. This 
is the moving spirit of her book. 


®Tue Hon. Epwin Samuel, c.M.G., formerly a 
member of the British Administration in Palestine, 
is now Principal of The Institute of Public Admin- 
istration in Israel. 





MOROCCO 


The alleys of Marrakesh, by Peter Mayne, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1953. 
247 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Rom Landau 


This little book on the fascinating, coral- 
and-emerald-hued city of Marrakesh might 
easily have become one of real significance. As 
things are, it is a charming miniature, rich in 
penetrating detail, but disappointingly narrow 
in its scope. Drawn by the untidy, heterodox, 
lasciviously throbbing “‘capital’’ of Morocco’s 
south, Mr. Mayne plunged headlong into its 
native life. He avoided religiously the big 
European hotels and the spurious exoticism 
dished up by French travel agencies or by 
native touts disguised as guides. Instead, he 
made his home in the poorer alleys of the un- 
modernized medina, established worthwhile 
friendships with humble Moors, learned their 
language, shared their lives, and, above all, 
accepted them on their own terms, without 
comparing them with their European or 
American fellows, without condemning or 
praising them. What endears his book particu- 
larly to the reader is its complete absence of 
condescension. Never does he stoop to sentimen- 
tality, never does he view his new friends as 
“exotic” or as the mere objects of a European 
writer’s curiosity. His sympathy with, and 
understanding of, them is revealed on every 
page. And he pays them the very convincing 
compliment of identifying himself completely 
with their mode of living and with their day- 
to-day problems and heartaches. 

Books on Morocco in which the Moor is 
treated as himself and not as the object of 
foreign esthetic or anthropological curiosity 
are rare. Mr. Mayne has earned the gratitude 
of all lovers of Morocco for having written 
such a book. The greater the pity that he has 
refused to take his fences, and has shrunk from 
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writing a book that would have given us the 
Marrakshi in the round rather than as a minia- 
ture seen in two dimensions. It was evidently 
his aim to steer clear of politics. But can any 
picture of modern Morocco (or of Marrakesh, 
for that matter) be really truthful if it eschews 
the problem of the country’s yearning for inde- 
pendence ? Even Mr. Mayne’s humble charcoal 
seller and the Moorish girl whose dream of 
an American “ami” has come true must have 
been thinking their own long thoughts about 
their country’s future. Living as they did in 
Marrakesh, on the leash of the notorious 
Pasha, Thami el-Glaoui, they cannot possibly 
close their eyes to the political issues that 
dominate every aspect of Moroccan life. 

The conflict between el-Glaoui, the master 
of Marrakesh, and the Sultan was already rife 
when Mr. Mayne submerged himself in the 
life of “the Paris of the Sahara,” as Winston 
Churchill called the pink-walled city. His 
Moorish friends must have spoken to him of 
the fantastic personality of their local overlord, 
or of the persecutions some of them at least 
must have suffered at the hands of his feudal 
and ruthless police. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Mayne insists upon keeping silent on all these 
fundamental issues. Had his pages reflected 
some of these — as they must have invaded his 
conversations during his meals and walks 
through the Aguedal gardens — he might well 
have presented us not merely with a charming 
book but with an important and enlightening 
one as well. 

In Morocco, private life can no longer be 
indulged in in complete ignorance of political- 
national events. In some way or another, and 
however reluctantly, everyone is involved in 
those events. Robbed of most of their funda- 
mental freedoms, Moroccans, however exalted 
or humble their status, have no means of es- 
caping from the prevailing political regime 
with its police methods. Reading Mr. Mayne’s 
book, we are not aware that such a regime and 
such methods exist. We imagine that the au- 
thor’s friends live in a sort of vacuum beyond 
the reach of the strident voices of political 
conflict. Thus his picture of Marrakesh, 
though not an untrue one, must be considered 
unrealistic. It is unrealistic because it leaves 
out what has become a vital part in every 
Marrakshi’s existence. A book on life in a 


Russian town that never mentions Communism 
could hardly claim to be a faithful reflection 
of what it describes. 


*’ Rom LanpaAvu is the author of many books on 
Morocco. 





TRANSCAUCASIA 


Caucasian battlefields: a history of the wars on 
the Turco-Caucasian border, 1828-10921, by 
W. E. D. Allen and Paul Muratoff. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
552 pages. $14.00. 


Reviewed by Firuz Kazemzadeh 


The hereditary enmity between Russia and 
Turkey goes back for several centuries. The 
history of their relations is mostly one of wars 
fought in the Ukraine, the Crimea, and the 
Balkans. Toward the end of the 18th century 
Russia’s southward expansion brought it to 
Transcaucasia, establishing a new frontier 
with the Turks. In subsequent wars Turkey 
was compelled to fight on two fronts. Though 
most of the decisive battles were waged in 
Europe, Transcaucasia constituted a military 
theater of great importance because of its stra- 
tegic location and because it had a vast Muslim 
population ready to side with the Turks. 

Caucasian battlefields by W. E. D. Allen 
and Paul Muratoff is a military history deal- 
ing with operations which took place in Trans- 
caucasia in the wars of 1828-1829, 1853-1856, 
1877-1878, and 1914-1918. This thorough 
study describes in detail and analyzes every 
military unit down to the battalion level; it 
follows every advance and retreat, every siege 
and storm, and every battle between the two 
antagonists. Appropriately enough, the authors 
pay much attention to geography and topog- 
raphy without which most of the story would 
be quite unintelligible. An array of excellent 
maps and diagrams further helps the reader 
to find his way through the thick forest of un- 
familiar place names. 

About half of the volume is devoted to the 
three wars waged in the 19th century, while 
the other half deals with the Caucasian front 
in World War I. From the beginning of the 
hostilities to the autumn of 1917 Turkey suf- 
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fered a series of defeats, the blame for which 
must largely be assigned to the incompetence 
of Enver himself. When the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion led to a complete disintegration of Russia’s 
Caucasian army, the road was open for a 
Turkish invasion of Transcaucasia. The newly 
formed independent republics of Georgia, Ar- 
menia, and Azerbaijan either could not or 
would not resist the Turks, who managed to 
penetrate deep into the former Russian terri- 
tory and even capture Baku. However, the 
Turks did not enjoy the fruits of this cheap 
and easy victory for long. The collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire prevented them from con- 
solidating their gains, though they managed to 
keep the provinces of Kars and Ardahan. 
Often superior to the Russians in numbers, 
sometimes superior even in weapons, the Turks, 
who won occasional battles, nevertheless lost 
the big campaigns. Neither numbers, nor the 
favorable terrain, nor the bravery of the indi- 
vidual Turkish soldier could compensate for 
inferior training and extremely poor general- 
ship. Under the corrupt Ottoman political 
system court favorites and masters of intrigue 
rather than good soldiers were entrusted with 
high command. The situation did not change 
under the Young Turks, and Turkey con- 
tinued to suffer reverses. 
® FiruZ KAZEMZADEH, a historian specializing in 
Russia and the Middle East, is the author of The 
struggle for Transcaucasia, 1917-1921 (New York, 
1952). 





ISLAM 


Muhammad at Mecca, by W. Montgomery 
Watt. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1953. 192 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edwin E. Calverley 


This book is primarily history. It portrays 
the early career of Muhammad in detail, bas- 
ing its account on the Qur’an, four early and 
two later books of biography, and some of the 
early books of Muslim traditions. 

This material has been minutely studied in 
an effort to describe Muhammad’s milieu in 
its economic, political, social, and intellectual 
aspects, as well as Muhammad’s early life, 
marriage to Khadijah, and prophetic call. 





Chapter III deals with the content of the 
message of the Qur’an during that period. 
Then follow accounts of the early converts, 
the rising opposition at Mecca, the attempts 
to make progress elsewhere, and then the in- 
vitations to Yathrib and the immigration there. 

Dr. Watt has given us a factual, consistent, 
logical, and unbiased biography. Where his 
sources disagree in the recording or the timing 
of events, or are unsatisfactory because they 
are obviously tendentious in their explanation 
of motives, he is careful to qualify his own 
conclusions. The author’s treatment of the 
Qur’an as a source has special interest. He ac- 
cepts passages from thirteen suras which have 
been listed as “among the earliest” by Néldeke 
and “early” by Bell. If the chronological order 
of the Qur’an adopted by Rodwell, Muir, or 
Hirschfeld had been. used, the resulting por- 
trait of Muhammad at Mecca would have 
been somewhat different. One wonders whether 
the order accepted by Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti 
was considered on this important matter. Only 
four of the suras accounted as “early” in al- 
Suyuti’s Jtgan are in Dr. Watt’s list. 

In the suras selected,‘ Dr. Watt finds that 
there is no emphasis upon the oneness of 
God and no serious condemnation of idolatry. 
Rather, according to Dr. Watt, the Meccan 
message stressed God’s goodness, calling for 
man’s gratitude, and God’s judgment, calling 
for man’s generosity. The attack upon idolatry 
is explained as not extreme at this period, and 
the political implications of Muhammad's 
preaching are considered to be the important 
cause of the Meccan opposition. 

This reviewer begs to disagree on this point. 
In Arabia in Muhammad’s time, religious 
leaders were not the tribal or urban rulers, 
nor were the heads of tribes or towns the lead- 
ers of worship at the Arabian shrines. Early 
in his public ministry Muhammad proclaimed 
the separation of external authority from re- 
ligious belief and practice, declaring that 
“there is no compulsion at all in religion” 
(2:257). Bell assigns this verse to the early 
Madinan period, agreeing with both al-Suyu- 
tis Asbab al-nuzul and al-Baydawi’s Com- 
mentary in this respect. It was not fear of 
political domination that produced the opposi- 
tion of the Meccans to Muhammad. Even 
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after Mecca yielded to him, Muhammad did 
not stay to rule, although by that time com- 
pulsion in religion and the union of political 
and religious allegiance had entered Islam and 
Arabia. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Watt has been faithful 
to the standards of Western historical scholar- 
ship and has preserved neutrality on theologi- 
cal issues between Muslims and Christians. It 
is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Watt will 
continue his study and let us have in due time 
his Muhammad at al-Madinah. 

*Epwin E, CALvervey, retired from the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, is teaching at the Johns Hop- 


kins’ School of Advanced International Studies in 
Washington. 


Social justice in Islam, by Sayed Kotb. Trans. 
from the Arabic by John B. Hardie. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1952. 298 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by George Makdisi 


This book is the first to be published in 
translation by the Committee on Near East- 
ern Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies under its Near Eastern 
Translation Program. The aim of this pro- 
gram has been to translate into English sig- 
nificant works written in Near Eastern lan- 
guages “in the fields of the humanities and 
social sciences, to provide an insight into local 
life and thought.” 

In the present work the author exhorts his 
coreligionists to abstain from borrowing every- 
thing from the West and to turn back to the 
true principles of Islam. He affirms that Islam 
is capable of renewed vigor, of keeping up with 
social, economic, and political changes; that 
irreligion is a product imported from the 
West, foreign to the nature and history of 
Islam; that the present ills of Islam are a 
result of having relinquished its religious prin- 
ciples, or of merely paying them lip-service ; 
that Islamic society should “live” its religious 
principles and thus, by example rather than by 
hollow words, discover that not only do they 
have a cure for their own problems, but a 
cure also for the problems of a materialistic 
world on its way to complete ruin. The author 
inquires into the nature of the Islamic con- 
ception of the universe, life, and man, in order 


the better to understand the nature of social 
justice in Islam. He presents in detail three 
concepts as the foundations of this justice: 
freedom of conscience, human equality, and 
mutual responsibility in society. He discusses 
the theory of social justice, politics, and eco- 
nomics, as well as social justice in practice as 
seen in examples from the history of Islam. 

Of note is the author’s warning that the 
Islamic concept of the universe, life, and 
man cannot be derived from the so-called Is- 
lamic philosophers — Avicenna, Averroes, and 
Farabi — for theirs is only a shadow of Greek 
philosophy, foreign to the spirit of Islam. He 
declares that Islam has its own theoretical 
sources in the Qur’an and tradition. This is 
in keeping with a basic attitude of orthodox 
Islam with regard to Greek philosophy (fal- 
safah). The author points to the American 
philosophy of education as expounded by the 
late John Dewey and espouséd by our educa- 
tional system, explaining that it inclines toward 
technical training at the expense of theoretical 
knowledge, but he makes no mention of the 
opposing current of humanistic thought in 
American education. 

From this emphasis on technical training 
Kotb comes to one of the conclusions of his 
book. He says, in substance, that the American- 
European way of thinking does not differ in 
its true nature from the Russian. Russia is 
already Communist; Europe and America are 
on their way to Communism. Behind the ma- 
terialistic thinking prevailing in the West — 
which exiles the spiritual element from life and 
denies in its pragmatism the essential realities 
in things save in terms of their function — 
is nothing but Communism, the advent of 
which waits merely upon a change in economic 
circumstances. For what stops the ordinary 
American from becoming a Communist is not 
a concept of life which refuses the materialistic 
interpretation of the universe, life, and his- 
tory, but a chance to become rich, and the 
wages of labor are high. With different eco- 
nomic circumstances, he will turn to Com- 
munism, for he possesses no immunity in any 
concept of life higher than that given by the 
materialistic interpretation. 

The author is but one of many in the Orient 
who feel that the West denies the spiritual 
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and deifies the material. Though the present 
work leans heavily toward this one-sided view, 
it has much that recommends it to our atten- 
tion. The translation, however, is unfortu- 
nately inadequate, and should not, without 
the most careful control, be used “as collateral 
reading material for courses in our colleges 
and universities,” as stated in the foreword 
of the book. For example, page 12, line 5 
(which corresponds to page 16, line 14 of the 
Arabic text), which reads “He sought learn- 
ing as being a God-like thing for every Mus- 
lim,” should read “The search for learning is 
a religious obligation incumbent upon every 
Muslim.” Similarly, “Yet, although this spirit 
must be very clear wherever men are not 
biased against recognizing it and against losing 
themselves in its depths ...” (page 137) 
would be more correctly translated: “Though 
this spirit be clear and strong, to such a degree 
that one cannot help but be moved by it and 
become absorbed in its atmosphere, yet. . . .” 
For “the poor-tax is not obligatory” (page 
216), read preferably “the poor-tax is not 
collected.” On page 153, regarding the objec- 
tive of American education, the author does 
not say that it is “the promotion of technical 
skill based on theoretical principles,” but rather 
that it “aims at giving priority to technical 
skill above theoretical principles.” 

Another example of erroneous translation 
revolves around the word risalah, given as “‘pe- 
tition” instead of “mission,” with the follow- 
ing result: 

A petition of peculiar importance was once ad- 
dressed to the Azhar University concerning a mat- 
ter which was not favorably regarded in this quar- 
ter. It requested that study be directed to this 
universal Islamic theory of life and that a full and 
clear treatment of it be given in modern terms and 
applications; also that it be compared with other 
schools of philosophy. But the Azhar, instead of re- 
sponding to this petition, continued to teach in its 
Faculty of Theology what it called the errors of 
Islamic philosophy, taken from the writings of Ibn- 
Sina and Ibn-Rushd. This is, of course, a reversion 
to Greek philosophy, which has no real connection 
with the universal philosophy of Islam. Thus in 
effect the petition sent to the governors of the Azhar 
was neglected, and a spiritual and intellectual de- 
feat was acknowledged in our primary seat of 
learning, a defeat for the Islamic theory of life. 


This passage really should read: 


Azhar University, in particular, had a mission 
which it did not carry out in this field; namely to 





study this universal Islamic thought, to present it 
completely and forcefully in terms of the modern 
idiom and approach, and to compare it with the 
other philosophical schools of thought. But, instead 
of carrying out this mission, the Azhar proceeded 
to teach in the School of Theology what is errone- 
ously termed as Islamic philosophy, drawn from the 
works of Avicenna and Averroes—those distor- 
tions of Greek thought which have no relation to 
the true essence of Islamic universal thought. This 
procedure was one of extreme neglect on the part 
of Azhar University in carrying out the mission en- 
trusted to it; it was a declaration of defeat, both 
spiritual and intellectual, in the foremost stronghold 
of Islamic thought. 


Some 19 further errors in translation were 
noted by the reviewer. 


®Gerorce Makoisi is Assistant Professor of Near 
Eastern Studies at the University of Michigan. 


The theology of al-Ash‘ari, by Dr. R. J. 
McCarthy, S.J. Beirut: Imprimerie Catho- 
lique, 1953. 275 pages in English; 109 in 
Arabic. [Distributed in the United States 
by the Weston College Library, Weston, 
Mass.] Cloth $5.00; paper $4.00. 


Reviewed by A. 8. Tritton 


Muslim theology is a development of ideas 
found in the Qur’an, but it has never escaped 
from the circumspection of words. To take 
only one example, God is said to have hands so 
Muslims insist on taking this literally, though 
His hands are not as man’s; the theologians 
refuse to consider the word as an attempt to 
express in human language the activity of that 
Lord on whose transcendence they lay such 
emphasis. Orthodoxy is an attempt to keep 
midway between a rational interpretation of 
God and a crude anthropomorphism. AIl- 
Ash‘ari is regarded as the author of that system 
of theology which, after much opposition, 
ousted all others; but little is known about 
him, most of his writings are lost, and it is 
doubtful how much of the system is due to 
him and how much to his followers. 

The present volume contains two works 
with translations, Kitab al-luma‘ and Risalat 
istihsan al-khawd fi ‘ilm al-kalam. The former 
covers the whole field of theology sketchily, 
being arranged as question or objection and 
answer. The latter, a pamphlet, is a vindica- 
tion of theology. Dr. McCarthy’s volume also 
contains an abridged translation of a history 
of the schvol of al-Ash‘ari, a list of his works, 
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and two forms of his creed. Dr. McCarthy 
has produced a good book, beautifully printed, 
and with all the necessary helps and indices. 

Another book, /bana, runs parallel to part 
of the Luma’, but is more discursive and relies 
largely on tradition, which is rarely quoted in 
the Luma‘. The benediction which follows 
mention of the prophet in the Luma‘ is the 
shorter form, “May God bless him”; this is a 
sign of an early date and so, indirectly, of 
the book’s authenticity. In the pamphlet here 
translated the longer form is used: “May 
God bless him and give him peace.” 

The longest book by al-Ash‘ari which has 
survived, Magqalat al-islamiyin, is a record 
of the doctrines of the many sects and contains 
no constructive thinking. Muslims themselves 
complained that al-Ash‘ari did not compose his 
books skillfully. He was not a philosopher and 
his religion was “that of the old women” — 
to use the time-honored phrase — supported by 
logic rather than by philosophy. Dr. McCarthy 
treats him too respectfully, using a razor to 
chop wood, for al-Ash‘ari would have stared 
blankly at some of his comments. Dr. Me- 
Carthy does not claim to present the thought of 
al-Ash‘ari as a clear-cut system but he calls at- 
tention to obscurities and deficiencies. He notes 
al-Ash‘ari’s system cannot explain motion 
(which included change and growth), as il- 
lustrated by the treatment of divorce and 
manumission, but this weakness was common 
to all Muslim thought. Al-Ash‘ari has taken 
over the philosophers’ idea of the unmoved 
mover of all, though in /bana he quotes the 
tradition that God comes down to the lowest 
heaven every night. 

It is fair to say that Dr. McCarthy is a 
better philosopher than philologist, though his 
few emendations to the text are eminently 
reasonable. The word naqawir in § 13 seems 
to be corrupt, for it is not in any dictionary 
and the form is unusual, yet McCarthy passes 
over it in the translation without comment. 
In §157 it would be better to read harada, 
for the root jrd would be used in the intensive 
form with the corresponding infinitive. In 
§ 143 the word ytyqgwn has no vowels but com- 
mentators on the Qur’an quote several possi- 
bilities, all meaning “were able” or “enabled.” 
In § 145 an yakunu kanu is a future perfect, 
according to the grammarians, but perhaps 


al-Ash‘ari ignored niceties of grammar. In 
§ 14 of the Risalah, ‘irq has been misread as 
‘araq; ‘irq al-su’ is a common expression, “bad 
strain,” or as we should say, “‘bad blood.” A 
short search would have shown that the words 
of the Prophet, ‘““Who infected the first”? are 
quoted in Lisan al-‘arab 19, 266. The editor 
has not noticed that “worship Me and pray to 
Me” are quoted in /bana as words of God. 
The translation is accurate and as readable as 
can be expected. In § 22 the first line is ugly 
if not unintelligible; “the assertion that an 
intelligent act proves the existence of knowl- 
edge” might be better. In § 190 “belied’”’ is 
surely a misuse of the word; what is wanted 
is “did not believe him.” Most of the details 
of the story in § 157 are in commentaries on 
the Qur’an; “the wind described her” means 
blew her dress against her body, revealing her 
figure, contrary to Muslim modesty. For the 
same reason puritans objected to people throw- 
ing water over each other at Nawruz. It was 
a literary convention to pretend that a book 
was written at the request of a friend. “He 
said the morning prayer with the ablution of 
the previous night”’ is a stock description of a 
pious Muslim, suggesting that he had spent 
the night in prayer. In the summary of the 
history, Dr. McCarthy has not noticed the 
error on page 185; al-Shafi‘i was dead before 
the reign of al-Mu‘tasim began. On page 197 
the point of the story is obscured ; it speaks of 
the virtues of ‘Ali in Syria as a doctor treats 
a hot disease with a cold drug. 

A. S. TriTTon was first appointed assistant to the 
professor of Hebrew at the University of Edin- 
burgh and later at Glasgow. Following ten years at 
Aligarh Muslim University in India, he returned 
to the University of London as Professor of Arabic 
in the School of Orienta! and African Studies. He 
is the author of Islam: beliefs and practices (Lon- 
don, 1951). 
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Agriculiure in the Near East: development and out- 
look. Rome: Food and Agriculture Organization, 
1953 [New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954]. 

67 pages. $1.00. 





*Pamphlets and documentary material marked 
with an asterisk may not be ordered through the 
Book Purchase Service. 
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Ancient history of Western Asia, India, and Crete, 


by Bedrich Hrozny. Trans. by Jindrich Pro- 
chazka. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1953. 260 pages. 1 map. illus. $12.00. 

*British policy in the Middle East: recent state- 
ments. (ID 1061, revised). New York: British 
Information Services, 1953. 

Cities and men, by Sir Harry Luke. London: Geof- 
frey Bles, 1953. 245 pages. illus. 25s. Touches 
on subjects from Leopard Men in Sierra Leone 
to the monasteries on Mount Athos, and from life 
at Eton and Oxford to the history of the Dancing 
Dervishes. Ends with some tales of Khoja Nasr 
ed-din. 

Daily journalism in the Arab States, by Tom J. Mc- 
Fadden. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Univ. 
Press, 1953. 97 pages. No price listed. Results 
of a 5-month survey of journalism, government, 
education, and business sources in the area. The 
study stresses interpretative rather than factual 
data in an effort to take up the study of Arab 
journalism where published UNESCO reports on 
the subject leave off. 


*“Defense of the Middle East. (1.D. 1181). New 
York: British Information Services, 1953. 29 
pages. Free of charge. 


Documents on German foreign policy, 1918-1045. 
Series D. Vol. V: Poland, the Balkans, Latin 
America, the smaller powers. June 1937—March 
1939. Compiled by the Department of State. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1953- 977 pages. $3.25. Chapter 7 is devoted to 
Turkey, July 16, 1937 to February 10, 1939; 
Chapter 8 to The Near East, June 1, 1937 to 
April 18, 1939. 

Documents relating to the Middle East. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1953. Vol. V, No. 4 of the International 
Social Science Bulletin. 188 pages. $1.00. Con- 
tains articles on (1) aspects of social change; 
(2) land reform; (3) research institutes. Also 
contains lists of documents and bibliographies re- 
lating to the Middle East and a 
UNESCO and the Middle East. 

Foreign relations of the United States, 1936. Vol. 
Ill: The Near East and Africa, compiled by De- 
partment of State, Historical Division. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1954. 542 
pages. $3.00. Has sections on Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Morocco, Palestine, 
Syria and Lebanon, and Turkey. The first of 
five volumes for 1936 to be released. 

Masks or souls? A play in five acts, by Halidé Edib. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1953. 126 
pages. 5s. Presents a world that has entered at 
last the mask-era, to found a religion of which 
the Gods are Power and Money. But the League 
of Human Affairs, sitting in Heaven, is perturbed 
at the prospect and, like all Leagues, decides to 
send two observers to report on the condition of 
man. Among the souls chosen for reincarnation 
as observers are those of Shakespeare (who re- 
appears as a newspaper man) and Nassir-Eddin 
Hoja, a wit from the court of Tamarlane (who 
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reappears as a scholarly diplomat). The adven- 
tures of these two souls, so ill-adapted to a world 
of materialistic dictatorships, provides this well- 
known Turkish author with many an opportunity 
for biting satire and hilarious comedy. 
al-Mujtama‘ al-‘Arabi [Arab society], by Afif 
Tannous and others. Beirut: American Univ. 
Press, 1953. 108 pages. No price listed. A collec- 
tion of lectures delivered during the Conference 
on Arab Studies at the American University of 
Beirut, April 27-May 1, 1953. Includes such 
topics as the Arab home, Arab rural life, Arab 
education, the individual and society. 

Oil and petroleum year book 1953, comp. by Walter 
E. Skinner. London: Walter E. Skinner, 1953. 628 
pages. $4.00. Complete and up-to-date particulars 
concerning companies operating in all parts of 
the world. 

Sargonic texts from the Diyala region, by 1. J. Gelb. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1952. 251 pages. 
$3.00. Contains information on the period when 
Sargon was King of Assyria, d. 705 B. C. 

Seven adventurous women, by Winifred Holmes. 
London: Bell, 1953. 208 pages. ros 6d. Toronto: 
Clarke Irwin, Ltd. $1.90. Contains data on Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Hester Stanhope, and 
others. 

Shirt-sleeve diplomacy: Point 4 in action, by Jona- 
than B. Bingham. New York: John Day, 1954. 
320 pages. $4.00. Shows the results and candidly 
reveals the difficulties and failures of technical 
aid in underdeveloped countries all over the 
world. 

Soviet imperialism: its origins and tactics. A sym- 
posium, ed. by Waldemar Gurian. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1953. 166 
pages. $3.75. Among contributions is that of 
Dr. Richard Pipes, which contrasts the status of 
the Muslims under the imperial regime with their 
present position under Soviet rule. 

Stemming the tide: speeches 1951 and 1952, by Win- 
ston §. Churchill. London: Cassell, 1953. 379 
pages. 30s. Persian oil and Egypt are included 
in the foreign affairs speeches. 

The threat of Soviet imperialism, ed. by C. Grove 
Haines. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1954. 379 pages. $5.00. An antidote to both the 
unreasoning panic and the dangerous compla- 
cency which arise from an ignorance of the true 
nature of the Soviet threat, by 20 experts, includ- 
ing George F. Kennan. Sections on the Eastern 
Mediterranean and India are handled by T. Cuy- 
ler Young and Merrill R. Goodall respectively. 

*Understanding the Arab mind, by Fayez A. 
Sayegh. New York: Organization of Arab Stu- 
dents in the United States, 1953. 46 pages. No 
price listed. Contains chapters on Arab national- 
ism, the Arabs and communism, the appeal of 
neutrality, the search for basic existential orienta- 
tion, and the Arabs and the West. 

Everyday life in Babylon and Assyria, by Georges 
Contenau. Trans. by K. R. and A. R. Maxwell- 
Hyslop. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 307 
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pages. illus. $5.00. A popular history of day to 
day living in Mesopotamian civilization of the 
period 7oo B.C to 530 B.C. 


Afghanistan 


Afghanistan: a study of political developments in 
Central and Southern Asia, by W. K. Fraser- 
Tytler. Rev. ed. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1953. 348 pages. 25s. A new chapter, 1947-52, is 
concerned mainly with the relations between 
Pakistan and its two neighbors. The author at- 
tributes the Kabul Government’s claim for a 
Pathanistan solely to the spontaneous resurrec- 
tion of Afghan nationalist aspirations. 

"Obtaining financial aid for a development plan: 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington loan to 
Afghanistan. Washington, D, C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. 55 pages. Printed for the 
use of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
83rd Congress, 2nd Session. Prepared by Peter G. 
Franck. 


Egypt and the Sudan 


African argosy, by R. Courtney. London: Jenkins, 
1953. 285 pages. 12s 6d. Describes the author’s 
journey from the source of the Nile to the sea. 

The yields of a crop: based on an analysis of cotton- 
growing by irrigation in Egypt, by W. L. Balls. 
London: E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd., 1953. 144 pages. 
218. 


India, Pakistan, and Kashmir 


Ambassador's report, by Chester Bowles. New York: 
Harper, 1954. 406 pages. $4.00. To be reviewed. 

Ancient India: history and culture, by B. G. Gok- 
hale. London: Probsthain, 1953. 218 pages. 20s. 

The art and architecture of India: Buddhist, Hindu, 
Jain, by Benjamin Rowland. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin, 1953. 289 pages. $8.50. Traces styles and 
influences, and describes many works of art and 
architecture in India, Afghanistan, Turkestan, 
Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet, Ceylon, etc., sketching in 
the historical frame. Muslim art has been re- 
served to a future volume on Islamic art in gen- 
eral, in a series of 48 volumes on art of the whole 
world. 

Asia and Western dominance, by K. M. Panikkar. 
New York: John Day, 1954. 510 pages. illus. 
$7.50. Beginning with the Age of Discovery at 
the end of the 15th century, covers in a wide 
sweep the political events that reached their cli- 
max in the conquest of India by Britain and the 
control of China by the great powers, then the 
gradual withdrawal of Europe from the Far East 
and the recovery of Asian sovereignty during the 
middle of this century. 

Aspects of economic development in South Asia, by 
Robert I. Crane. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1954. 137 mimeo. pages. $2.00. Deals 
with the scope of the development effort and the 


need for induced economic change, the indica- 
tors of economic development, and the problem 
of measurement. Describes the Colombo Plan and 
current development plans in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon. 

The Bahmanis of the Deccan, by Haron Khan 
Sherwani. Hyderabad: The Manager of Pub- 
lications. $6.00. Deals with the political and cul- 
tural aspects of Bahmani rule, as well as with 
the development of ideas and cultural currents 
which led to the formation of a “culture-state” 
and coordinated the different racial and cultural 
groups of the Deccan population. 

The Bombay money market, by H. 'T. Parekh. Bom- 
bay: Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 266 pages. Rs.10. 
Describes its structure and analyzes its working. 

The founders of modern India, by Philip Wood- 
ruff. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 520 
pages. illus. $6.00. First of two volumes of The 
men who ruled India. This volume covers the 
period from 1600 to 1858. 

The general election in the city of Bombay, 1952, 
by M. Venkatarangaiya. Bombay: Vora & Co., 
1953. 169 pages. $2.00. A detailed description of 
the 1952 election in India’s second largest city. 
Describes the constituencies, the candidates, the 
campaign tactics, the election issues, and the out- 
come. 

History of India as told by its own historians, by 
H. M. Elliot, ed. by J. Dowson. Calcutta: Gupta, 
1953. Rs.4. Comprises the Muhammadan period. 

Indian ink, by H. E. Beal. London: Harrap, 1954. 
240 pages. 1os. 6d. A novel about a clerk in the 
Government (British) service in India, who 
climbs to success by very dubious means. It por- 
trays the seven stages in the life of an Indian 
from his childhood and schooldays, to his work, 
his marriage, his family, and on to their prob- 
lems. 

The Indus civilization, by Mortimer Wheeler. New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953. 98 pages. 
$3.75. Preclassical civilizations of India, 2500 
B.C. to 1500 B.C. 

Invitation to an Eastern feast, by Austin Coates. 
London: Hutchinson, 1953. 270 pages. illus. 21s. 
Description of the difficulties which face one who 
wishes to be accepted as a member of a Bengali 
household. 

*The Kashmir plebiscite, by C. Parameswaran. New 
Delhi: New India Press, 1953. 46 pages. As.4. 
An indictment of the Indian government’s “bun- 
gling” of the Kashmir issue. 

Nehru: the lotus eater from Kashmir, by D. F. 
Karaka. London: Derek Verschoyle, 1953. 114 
pages. 10s. 

The N.W.F. Province year book 1053, issued by 
the Secretary to Government, Information De- 
partment. Peshawar, Pakistan: Government Print- 
ing and Stationery Dept., 1953. 116 pages. Rs.3. 
A handy introduction to the North West Frontier 
Province with information on the people, admin- 
istration, language and literature, resources, tri- 
bal areas, etc. Appendices list newspapers and 
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periodicals, libraries, and hotels, and show popu- 
lation by district, rainfall by month, etc. 

Report on the Poona Schedules of the National Sam- 
ple Survey (1950-51), by V. M. Dandekar. Poona: 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1953. 
223 pages. Rs.6. Of technical interest regarding 
the methods of carrying out the Poona Survey. 

The vermillion boat, by Sudhin N. Ghose. London: 
Michael Joseph, 1953. 320 pages. illus. 18s. Mr. 
Ghose writes of life in his grandmother’s house 
in Chandernagore and of ideological struggles 
against Communist students. 


Tran 


Die Erforschung Persiens: die Entwicklung der 
abendlindischen Kenntnis der Geographie Per- 
siens, by Alfons Gabriel. Vienna: Verlag Adolf 
Holzhausens, 1952. 360 pages. maps & illus. 
DM.16.50. A detailed survey of the routes and 
researches of European travelers in Persia from 
the time of Alexander the Great until the present 
day. 

The Persian carpet: survey of the carpet-weaving 
industry of Persia, by A. C. Edwards. London: 
Duckworth, 1953. 384 pages. illus. maps. £10 ros. 


Israel 


End of an exile, by James Parkes. London: Vallen- 
tine, Mitchell, 1954. 187 pages. 15s. The author 
examines the five roots of Israel in history, dis- 
cusses Israel’s relations with other states, retraces 
the survival of Jewish communities in the Dia- 
spora, and attempts an evaluation of the nature 
and extent of the links which bind those commu- 
nities to Israel and vice versa. 

The first book of Israel, by Nora Benjamin Kubie. 
New York: Franklin Watts, 1954. 69 pages. illus. 
$1.75. For ages 9 to 12. A story of the present 
state of Israel which begins, however, with the 
time of Moses and the search for a homeland. 


Lebanon 


Baalbak; N. & 8S. Lebanon, by George Haddad. 
Damascus: George Haddad, 1953. 144 pages. 3 
maps. 55 illus. $1.00. The first three chapters of 
this book deal with Baalbak — its history and im- 
portance, monuments, and surroundings. Chapter 
IV deals with Tripoli, the Cedars, and Northern 
Lebanon. Chapter V concerns Sidon, Tyre, and 
Southern Lebanon. 

Beirut, Byblus & Mt. Lebanon, by George Haddad. 
Beirut: Librarie du Liban, 1952. 96 pages. 2 
maps. illus. $1.00. A description, history, and 
touristic guide to Beirut, its neighboring coast as 
far as Byblus, and Mt. Lebanon, beginning with 
a general introduction on the Lebanese Republic. 


Libya 


*Balance of payments of Libya. New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1954. 30¢. A UN Technical As- 
sistance Program publication. 
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*Een Staat werd geboren: Libié, by Dr. L. Adam, 
for the Afrika Instituut. Leiden: Universitaire 
Pers, 1952. 35 pages. Gld.2.00. 


North Africa 


Les affaires de la Tunisie et du Maroc devant les 
Nations Unies, by Georges Day. Paris: Editions 
A. Pedone, 1953. 134 pages. 1,000 fr. Discusses 
the French position and its denial that the As- 
sembly was competent to consider either issue 
(Morocco and Tunisia) on the ground that both 
were matters “essentially within the domestic jur- 
isdiction” of France. 

Aux frontiéres de l’union francaise: Indochine- 
Tunisie by Francois Mitterand. Paris: Julliard, 
1953. 220 pages. 480 fr. Sets forth the author’s 
ideas regarding what French policy should be in 
Tunisia and Morocco, as well as Indochina. (M. 
Mitterand withdrew from the French Cabinet 
during the August 1953 crisis in Morocco.) 

*1950: Ce qui a été fait... 1951: Ce que lon 
voudrait faire. Tunis: Direction de l’instruction 
publique, n.d. 36 pages. No price listed. Gives a 
concise picture of every level of education in 
Tunisia. 

*The French union, by General Georges Catroux. 
New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1953. International Conciliation, 
No. 495, Nov. 1953. 53 pages. 25¢. A short sec- 
tion deals with Morocco and Tunisia. 

Introducing Africa, by Carveth Wells. New York: 
Putnam, 1954. 244 pages. appendices. $5.00. A 
completely revised and enlarged edition of a book 
which first appeared in 1944. Chapter 2 on North 
Africa contains sections on Libya, Tunisia, Al- 
geria, Morocco. Chapter 3 is devoted to the Nile. 

La Méditerranée et le Moyen-Orient. Vol. 1: La 
Méditerranée occidentale: geographie physique 
et humaine péninsule ibérique — Italie — Afrique 
du nord, by Pierre Birot and Jean Dresch. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 552 pages. 
illus. maps. charts. 2,200 fr. There is no neglect 
of the cultural and political history necessary to 
the understanding of the several areas, and the 
reader cannot fail to become aware of the rele- 
vance of geographical background, so presented, 
to the current political and international problems. 

Les méthodes et les doctrines coloniales de la 
France, du XVI° siécle a nos jours, by Hubert 
Deschamps. Paris: Armand Colin, 1953. 222 
pages. 260 fr. The story of French colonizers from 
Samuel Champlain through Marshal Lyautey. 

Morocco, trans. by O. C. Warden from Les beaux 
pays by J. L. Miége. New York: British Book 
Centre, 1953. 232 pages. 170 photos. $6.75. Con- 
tains chapters on Casablanca, Rabat, Atlantic 
Morocco, Quezzan and Fez Holy Cities, Meknes 
and its surroundings, The Mountain, Marrakesh, 
and Southern Morocco. The photographs are 
exceptional. 

Révolution au Maroc, by Robert Montagne. Paris: 
Editions France-Empire, 1953. 415 pages. 690 fr. 
The book is divided into 4 parts: institutions — 
the tribes, the towns, and the Makhzen; men — 








Lyautey, Abd el Krim, Sidi Mohammed ben Yous- 
sef; crises —the new urban proletariat, youth, 
the state; dreams and realities — assimilation, a 
new Arab nation, and “toward an overt na- 
tionalism.” 

*Tunisie 1053: 72 années de collaboration franco- 
tunisien. Special number of L’encyclopedie men- 
suelle d’outre-mer. Paris, 1953. 192 pages. illus. 
plans. maps. 750 fr. 


Palestine Problem 


*The Arab refugees after five years: an eye-wit- 
ness report, by Emile Samaan. New York: Ameri- 
can Friends of the Middle East, 1953. 14 pages. 
An account of living conditions, education, spirit- 
ual conditions, and other factors. 

*The Arab refugees and other problems in the Near 
East: report of the Special Study Mission to the 
Near East, by Hon. Lawrence H. Smith and Hon. 
Winston L, Prouty. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. 23 pages. Submitted 
to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Feb. 
8, 1954. Deals with Arab refugee problems and 
other causes of tension in the Near East, and the 
operation of U.S. aid programs in the area. 


Saudi Arabia 


Ontwakend Arabié: Koning Ibn Sa‘ud de Laatste 
bedocienenvorst van Arabié, by D. Van der 
Meulen. Amsterdam: H. Meulenhoff, 1953. 165 
pages. illus. f1.7.95. 


Syria 


Damascus and southern Syria, by George Haddad. 
Damascus: Sayegh’s Bookshop, 1952. 77 pages. 4 
maps. illus. $1.00. Includes a general introduc- 
tion to Syria, a description and guide to the City 
of Damascus and its surrounding regions, to- 
gether with descriptions of Hawran and Jabal 
Druze sections in south Syria. 

Urban life in Syria under the early Mamluks, by 
Nicola A. Ziadeh. Beirut: American Press, 1953. 
190 pages. No price listed. Originally presented 
as a Ph.D. dissertation at the University of Lon- 
don. Publication No. 24 in the Oriental Series of 
the American University of Beirut. 


Turkey 


Tiirkische moscheen, by Ulya vogt-Goknil. Zurich: 
Origo Verlag, 1953. 136 pages, 79 photographs. 
Sw.fr.21.90. 


Archeology 


A forgotten kingdom, by Sir Charles Leonard Wool- 
ley. New Orleans: Pelican, 1953. 191 pages. illus. 
maps. $1.95. Record of the results obtained from 
the excavation of two mounds, Atchana and Al 
Mina, in the Turkish Hatay. 

Report on the excavations at Brahmapui in Kol- 
hapur, by H. D. Sankalia and M. G. Dikshit. 
Poona: Deccan College, 1953. Rs.30. 
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Shaheinab, by Anthony John Arkell. New York: 
Oxford, 1953. 136 pages. 41 pl. $11.00. An account 
of the excavation of a neolithic occupation site 
carried out for the Sudan Antiquities Service in 
1949-50. 


Law 


*Ijma and the gate of ijtihad, by Kemal A. Faruki. 
Karachi: Gateway, 1954. 42 pages, Rs.2/4. Dis- 
cussions with the orthodox ulama in Pakistan on 
Islamic case-law and other problems with a view 
to establishing whether and how the gate of 
ijtihad may be reopened. 

Institutions du droit public musulman. Vol. 1: Le 
Califat, by Emile Tyan. Paris: Recueil Sirey, 
1954. 541 pages. No price listed. 

Introduction a l’étude du droit musulman, by Louis 
Milliot. Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1953. 783 pages. 
3770 fr. 

The spirit of Jewish law, by G. Horowitz. New 
York: Central Book Co., 1953. 812 pages. $12.50. 
A brief account of Biblical and rabbinical juris- 
prudence with a special note on Jewish law and 
the state of Israel. 

A symposium on Muslim law. Washington, D. C.: 
The Washington Foreign Law Society, 1953. 99 
pages. $1.25. A series of lectures held at the 
Washington Foreign Law Society by eight out- 
standing scholars in the field of Islamic law, with 
a foreword by Newell W. Ellison. Reprinted 
from The George Washington Law Review. 


Religion 


Ancient Judaism, by Max Weber. Ed. by H. H. 
Gerth and Don Martindale. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1953. 484 pages. 45s. 

A Christian Palestinian Syriac horologion, ed. by 
the Rev. Matthew Black. New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1953. 470 pages. $13.50. A transla- 
tion for the most part of a horologion of the 
Greek Orthodox Church into Palestinian Syriac, 
the dialect of Aramaic employed in their scrip- 
tures and services by the Malkites, a Syrian sect 
of the Orthodox Church. 

Cults and creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt, by H. 
Idris Bell. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. 105 pages. $4.75. Describes the light that 
the study of the papyri throws upon the confused 
history of religion in Egypt in Graeco-Roman 
times, and especially upon early Christian his- 
tory. 

*The development of the meaning of spirit in the 
Koran, by Thomas O’Shaughnessy, S. J. Rome: 
Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1953. 
75 pages. No price listed. 

The faith and practice of al-Ghazali, by W. Mont- 
gomery Watt. London: George Allen & Unwin 
[New York: Macmillan], 1953. 155 pages. $2.25. 
Presents a translation of al-Mungidh min al- 
dalal [Deliverance from error] and a part of 
Ihya ‘ulum al-din [The revival of religious 
sciences]. 
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Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Consultant in Near East Bibliography, Library of Congress. 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Ernest Dawn, Richard Ettinghausen, Harvey 
P. Hall, Sidney Glazer, Louis A. Leopold, M. Perlmann, C. Rabin, Andreas Tietze. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of peri- 
odical material dealing with the Middle East since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid unwar- 
ranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and portions of the area, 
the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab world, 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in these fields. The 
ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded; so also Zionism, Palestine, and Israel in view 
of the current, cumulative bibliography on this field: Palestine and Zionism, a publication of the 
Zionist Archives and Library, New York. 

It would be appreciated if authors of articles appropriate to the Bibliography, in particu- 
lar those published in journals not appearing among the periodicals listed on pages 246-49, 
would send reprints or notices of such articles to: Bibliography Editor, The Middle East Jour- 
nal, 2002 P Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 245. 





GEOGRAPHY aspects from their beginnings until their decline. 
. ee : References to all the earlier publications on the 
(General, description, travel and exploration, subject. 


natural history, geology) 6549 AYALON, DAVID. “Studies on the structure 
of the Mamluk army, I.” Bull. School of Orient. 
and Afr. Stud. 15 (Je ’53) 203-28. Well docu- 
mented analysis of the character and size of the 
constituent units of the army in Egypt. 


6545 “The road leading to Amou.” (in Persian). 
Danesh (Tehran) 3 (O ’53) 55-9. Colorful de- 
scription of a journey through Turkestan. 


6546 MACHALSKI, F. “Remarks on the topog- “ = : 
raphy of Iran.” (in Polish). Rocznik Orient. 17 6550 FARIQ, K. A. “A remarkable early Muslim 


(sece-s). s00-0 governor.” Islamic Culture 26 (O ’52) 1-31. A 
6347 VON MZIK, H. “Die Wiener handschrift detailed account, according to the Arabic sources, 
des persischen Balchi-Istachri.” Z.D.M.G. 103,  °! the political career of Ziydd b. Abihi. Euro- 
no. 2 (1953) 325-7. A miiicien dadk, anna gees pean studies are not mentioned. The author cites 
back to the first version of Istakhri and repro- a recently discovered en dated = AH. with 
duces the maps as weil. the legend Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan, which conflicts 
See alse: 6564 with the common view that he was officially 
_ . recognized as Abii Sufyan’s son only in 44 A.H. 
6551 GIBB, H.A.R. “An interpretation of Islamic 
history.” J. of World Hist. 1 (Jl1’53) 39-63. The 
two-fold object of this weighty article is to 
(1) trace “the development of Islamic culture 


HISTORY 


(Ancient, medieval ) 


6548 ARNAKIS, G. G. “Futuwwa traditions in the and the gradual evolution which by the end of 
Ottoman empire.” J. Nr. East. Stud. 12 (O ’53) the fourteenth century had transformed its inner 
232-47. Deals with the various brotherhoods in structure,” and (2) examine “the processes by 
their religious, political, social, and sociological which its institutions were moulded into a co- 
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herent unity and given their specifically Islamic 
stamp, however widely Islam might spread and 
however various their external forms.” 

6552 FISCHEL, WALTER J. “Azarbaijan in Jew- 
ish history.” Proceed. Amer. Acad. for Jewish 
Res. 22 (1953) 1-21. A study of the Arabic and 
Persian sources reveals that Azarbaijan played 
a temporarily important role during the Islamic 
phase, largely owing to the noted Jewish viziers 
Sa‘d al-Dawlah and Rashid al-Din, who served 
under the 13th cent. Il-Khan rulers Arghin and 
Ghazan. 

6553 GOITEIN, S.D. “A Jewish addict to Sufism.” 
Jewish Quart. Rev. 44 (Jl ’53) 37-50. A Jewish 
woman in Egypt complains about her husband’s 
infatuation with Sufi tenets and way of life. 

6554 KRACHKOVSKY, LY. “From the history of 
the caliphate’s commercial contacts in the roth 
century.” (in Russian). Uchon. Zap. Leningrad 
.. « Univ, 128 (1952) 45-51. Translation of and 
notes on the story of the merchant Ishaq, from 
the roth cent. ‘4ja’ib al-Hind. The story relates 
the protests of traders against government inter- 
ference and highlights the commercial impor- 
tance of Oman. 

6555 LEWIS, BERNARD. “Saladin and the Assas- 
sins.” Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 12 
(Je ’53) 239-45. Investigates the causes of the 
two attempts to murder Saladin and his attack 
on Masyaf in 1176 A.D. 

6556 MENGES, K.H. “Titles and organizational 
terms of the Qytan (Liao) and Qara-Qytaj (Si- 
Liao).” Rocznik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 68-79. 10- 
12th cent. Chinese and Turkic texts. 

6557 MIKHAYLOVA, A.I. “On the shaping of 
state documents under the Abbasids.” (in Rus- 
sian). Epigrafika Vostoka 7 (1953) 3-6. Attempts 
to show on the basis of Azraqi’s History of Mecca 
that Grohmann’s interpretation of some terms of 
the Diwdn al-khdtam are in need of correction. 

6558 MINORSKI, V. “Ainallu —inallu.” Rocenik 
Orient. 17 (1951-2) 1-11. Seljuq clan relations. 

6559 NOUS, IZZAT. “Al-Wagidi on the conquest 
of Syria.” (in Arabic). Annales Archaeol. de 
Syrie 2, no. 1-2 (1952) 68-96. 

6560 NYBERG, H.S. “Die kulturellen auswir- 
kungen des Vorderen Orients auf Europa.” Hes- 
peria (Zurich) (Summer ’53). 

6561 PRITSAK, O. “Die Karachaniden.” Islam 
31, no. 1 (1953) 17-68. Revised version of an 
article in the Islam Ansiklopedisi on the first 
Turkish dynasty (Turkestan 840-1212) to em- 
brace Islam (early roth cent.). 

6562 ROSSI, E. “Pehlevanlari  selavatlamaq.” 
Rocenik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 25-8. On medieval 
calisthenics lore and its survival in Turkey. 

6563 SAMADI, S.B. “Some aspects of the Arab- 
Iranian culture from the earliest times up to the 
fall of Baghdad.” Islamic Culture 26 (O °’52) 
32-49. Miscellaneous information, largely con- 
cerned with loanwords and with Indian influence. 

6564 SOURDEL, D. “Esquisse topographique 
d’Alep infra-muros 4 l’époque ayyoubide.” 4n- 
nales Archaeol. de Syrie 2, no. 1-2 (1952) 109-29. 
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6565 STROYEVA, L.V. “The formation of Timur’s 
empire.” (in Russian). Uchon. Zap. Leningrad 
.. « Univ. 128 (1952) 64-87. 

6566 TAESCHNER, FRANZ. “Was the futiwa 
an oriental form of chivalry?” Oriens 5 (D ’52) 
332-6. An important review of Salinger’s con- 
tribution (publ. in Proceed. Amer. Phil. Soc. 
(O ’50) 481-93). 

6567 TVERITINOVA, A. S. “On the mistaken 
concept of medieval history in A.F. Miller’s Short 
history of Turkey.” (in Russian). Uchon. Zap. 
Leningrad ... Univ. 128 (1952) 221-9. 

6568 WIET, G. “L’empire néo-Byzantin des Omey- 
yades et l’empire néo-Sassanide des Abbassides.” 
J. of World Hist. 1 (Jl ’53) 63-71. The Umay- 
yads were greatly affected by Byzantium in court 
ceremonials, designation of heir presumptive, the 
navy, creation of a new currency, and the build- 
ing of elaborate monuments. Their successors, the 
‘Abbasids, were influenced by the Persians who 
controlled the vizierate and promoted ihe idea 
that the caliph governed by Divine Right. The 
intellectual renaissance which took piace at that 
time was also largely inspired by the Persians, 
who had by now managed to eliminate the Arabs 
from all positions of power and authority. 

6569 WITTEK, P. “Les Gagaouzes — les gens de 
Kaykais.” Roczenik Orient. 12 (1951-2) 12-24. 
In support of the theory that this Turkish group 
derived its name from the 13th cent. Seljuq prince 
in whose retinue they came to the Balkans. 

See also: 6547, 6614. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


6570 AHARONIAN, VARDGES. “The Armenian 
emancipatory struggle.” Armenian Rev. 6 (D ’53) 
3-21. Armeno-Russian relations date back almost 
1ooo years and have been characterized by the 
unchanging Russian policy of inciting the Ar- 
menians to demand their freedom from the Turks 
and/or Persians, encouraging hopes of Russian 
support for fellow Christians, and then abandon- 
ing the Armenians whenever (as was more fre- 
quently than not the case) their basic objectives 
were realized. To be cont. 

6571 ARIEL, DAVID. “‘The decline of the gods’ 
in the Arab world.” (in Hebrew, English sum- 
mary). Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Spring ’53) 
161-7. Studies the mechanism of military dicta- 
torships, which the author regards as the expres- 
sion of the rise of a new leadership group. The 
old slogans of independence and unity are in the 
process of being superseded by the call for social 
reform. 

6572 ARTSIELI, MORDECAI. 


“Turkey’s rela- 


tions with the Arab countries and with Israel since 
World War II.” (in Hebrew, with English sum- 
mary). Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Summer ’53) 
225-37. Diplomatic history; regional defense and 
economic problems. The author does not believe 
that a rapprochement on the grounds of Islamic 
solidarity is possible. 
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6573 BARANOWSKI, B. “Attempts at establish- 


ing relations between Poland and Morocco in the 
middle of the 17th century.” (in Polish). Rocznik 
Orient. 17 (1951-2) 212-9. 


6574. BARBOUR, NEVILL. “Nationalism in Mo- 


rocco.” Middle East. Aff. 4 (N ’53) 359-69. Fo- 
cuses on the developments leading to the exiling 
of the Sultan in August 1953; clarifies the role of 
al-Glawi. 


6575 CATROUX, GEORGES. “The French union; 


concept, reality and prospects.” Internat. Con- 
ciliation 495 (N ’53) 195-256. Much attention is 
devoted to the specific problems faced by France 
in Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria. Includes ad- 
ministrative charts. 


6576 COATE, WINIFRED A. “The condition of 


Arab refugees in Jordan.” Internat. Aff. 29 (O 
53) 449-56. A good study of refugee psychology. 
The author has been a social worker in Jordan 
since 1948. 


6577. FAIRCHILD, J.A. “Turkey: Gibraltar of 


the Middle East.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 80 
(F ’54) 169-75. Brief account of Turkish history 
together with an analysis of Turkish military 
forces before and after the arrival of the Ameri- 
can military and naval missions. 


6578 GOREN, ASHER. “Unification or separation 


in the Arab world.” (in Hebrew, with English 
summary). Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Spring ’53) 
153-60. Analysis of the several factors working 
both for the preservation of the existent states 
and for their unification into a single Arab state. 


6579 GREISS, AIDA. “La crise de 1882 et le 


mouvement Orabi.” Cahiers d’Hist. Egyptienne 
5 (Mr ’53) 47-74. 


6580 HESS, CLYDE G., JR. and BODMAN, HER- 


BERT L., JR. “Confessionalism and feudality in 
Lebanese politics.” Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 
10-26. Outlines the historical basis for confession- 
alism in Lebanese politics which was carried over 
in the electoral law of November 1952. The new 
law, by enlarging the number of electoral con- 
stituencies and at the same time reducing the 
number of deputies, made great strides toward 
the abolition of feudality in politics. Shows the 
working of the new law in the elections of 1953. 


6581 KAPELIUK, AMNON. “The Tudeh party 


in Iran.” (in Hebrew, with English summary). 
Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Summer ’53) 244-54. 
History, present structure, and strength of the 
organization. Includes a brief note on the party’s 
attitude to the Palestine problem. 


6582 LANDAU, JACOB. “Al-Afghani’s Pan- 


Islamic project.” Islamic Culture 26 (Jl ’52) 
50-4. Publication and discussion of a document 
from the Foreign Office archives, being the French 
translation of a letter written in 1892 by Jamal al- 
Din al-Afghani to the Turkish government. It 
proposes a rapprochement between the Turks 
and Afghans in order to force Iran into a Pan- 
Islamic union. 


6583 KURDOYEV, K.K. “Kurdish literature 


abroad on the position of the Kurds in the USSR” 


(in Russian). Uchon. Zap. Leningrad . . . Univ. 
128 (1952) 136-so. The author knows of 10 
million Kurds, of whom “only 120,000 live under 
the brilliant sun of the Stalin constitution.” Ac- 
counts of Kurdish publications that appeared in 
Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, and Tehran. 

6584 LEWIS, BERNARD. “The impact of the 
French Revolution on Turkey.” J. of World Hist. 
1 (Jl ’53) 105-25. The French Revolution was 
the first great movement of ideas in western 
Christendom that had any real effect on the world 
of Islam,” this largely because it was expressed 
in nonreligious terms. Liberty, equality, and na- 
tionality (not fraternity) were the main ideas 
that reached Islam, principally through young 
Turkish officers trained by French military ex- 
perts, diplomats sent by the Sultan to the various 
European capitals, local Christians, and the 
French colony and propaganda apparatus in 
Constantinople. 

6585 LEWIS, WILLIAM H. and GORDON, 
ROBERT. “Libya after two years of independ- 
ence.” Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 41-53. The 
authors point out that while the Libyan Parlia- 
ment has demonstrated an ability to reach com- 
promises on many legislative matters and some 
positive results have been attained in irrigation, 
reforestation, and other economic matters, sec- 
tional rivalries among the three provinces have 
not been appreciably diminished. 

6586 MANKOWSKI, T. “Persian rugs in 1601.” 
(in Polish). Rocznik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 184-211. 

6587 MASSIGNON, L. “Le mouvement intellec- 
tuel du proche Orient.” Hesperia (Zurich) (Sum- 
mer ’53). 

6588 MIKLUHO-MAKLAI, N.D. “S. Avramov’s 
‘notes’ on Iran as an historical source.” (in Rus- 
sian). Uchon. Zap. Leningrad... Univ, 128 
(1952) 88-103. These ‘notes’ were written by a 
Russian consul on his stay in Iran from 1726-29 
at the court of Shah Tahmasp II and contain val- 
uable information on the events, customs, etc., of 
the period. 

6589 MONROE, ELIZABETH. “The Arab-Israel 
frontier.” Internat. Aff. 29 (O ’53) 439-48. Pro- 
poses that the Western powers dictate a peace 
between Israel and the Arab states based on: 
(1) ending Arab belief that Israel can be made 
to fail; (2) strengthening the Tripartite Declara- 
tion of 1950; (3) rectifying frontiers and pro- 
viding a free zone for Jordan at Haifa; 
(4) awarding compensation for the Arab refu- 
gees and ending the Arab economic boycott; 
(5) leaving Jerusalem as is. The author recog- 
nizes the proposal as unpalatable but sees no 
alternative. 

6590 NIKITINE, B. “Le mihmandar de Gobi- 
neau.” Rocenik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 155-68. 
6591 REYCHMAN, J. “The location of the em- 
bassy of Old Poland in Constantinople.” (in Po- 
lish). Rocznik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 399-414. Old 
Poland had no permanent quarters in Constanti- 

nople. 
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6592 RUBINACCI, ROBERTO. “La Tunisia nell’ 
ultimo decennio.” Oriente Mod. 33 (My ’53) 201- 
29. French reforms of the last decade have not 
satisfied the desires of Tunisian nationalists, but 
have aroused the hostilities and fears of the 
French colony. Hence, more than in any other 
part of North Africa, the situation is character- 
ized by a permanent state of tension between the 
Tunisian and French elements. The policy of the 
Neo-Destour, less extremist than that of the “old” 
Destour, aims at complete internal autonomy and 
self-government for Tunisia, but includes the con- 
tinuation of France’s special role in the strategic, 
economic, and cultural spheres even though it 
rejects association with the French Union. 

6593 SABLIER, EDOUARD. “La signification de 
V’affaire du pétrole iranien.” Polit. Etrangére 18 
(Mr-Ap ’53) 17-22. Analysis of the motiva- 
tions of Great Britain and the United States. 

6594 SPAIN, JAMES W. “Pakistan’s North West 
Frontier.” Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 27-40. 
Presents necessary background material for an 
understanding of the Pukhtunistan movement; 
describes the progress of integrating the hill 
tribesmen into Pakistan; shows the Province’s 
strategic importance. 

6595 VAN VALKENBURG, S. “Iraq.” Focus 4 
(Ja ’54) 1-5. Background data and geographical 
interpretation of Iraq’s place in the world today. 
Maps. 

See also: 6599, 6601, 6604, 6606, 6650. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation 
and communications ) 


6596 “Egypt's budget estimates for 1953/4.” Econ. 
Bull, (Cairo) 6, no. 3 (1953) 185-91. 

6597. “Export accounts and import entitlement ac- 
counts.” Econ. Bull. (Cairo) 6, no. 3 (1953) 192- 
200. Explains the system of export pound accounts 
and its application to the different countries with 
which Egypt maintains trade relations. 

6598 “The Middle East after Abadan.” Round 
Table 173 (D ’53) 32-41. Discusses some of the 
problems attendant upon the return of Persian oil 
to the world market. British policy, it is urged, 
should be based on the Eden text of “Don’t let’s 
be beastly to the Persians.” 

6599 BASTER, JAMES. “Economic aspects of the 
settlement of the Palestine refugees.” Middle 
East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 55-68. An analysis of the 
economic prospects of reintegrating the refugees 
into the life of the area on the assumption of a 
prior political settlement and peaceful relations 
between the Arab states and Israel. 

6600 ELDEN, VEDAT. “Turkey’s transportation.” 
Middle East. Aff. 4 (O 53) 324-36. A summary, 
largely statistical, of the major media. Trans- 
portation is exceedingly important in Turkey be- 
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cause of its direct correlation with the country’s 
industrial and agricultural output. 

6601 FARTACHE, MANOUTCHEHR. “Le dé- 
veloppement économique et les problémes poli- 
tiques du moyen Orient.” Polit. Etrangére 18 
(Mr-Ap ’53) 23-34. Deals exclusively with Iran, 
including a special section on the juridical aspects 
of the nationalization of oil. The author is a 
Persian diplomat stationed in Paris. 

6602 LEVY, WALTER J. “Economic problems 
facing a settlement of the Iranian oil contro- 
versy.” Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 91-5. A 
consideration of the basic principles that have 
been proposed to Iran for settlement of the con- 
troversy, together with an analysis of the prob- 
lems that must be solved before Iranian oil can 
flow again into world markets. An appendix 
summarizes the five major proposals made to the 
Mosaddaq government. 

6603 NAYER NOURI, HAMID. “Traveling in 
Iran.” (in Persian). Danesh (Tehran) 3 (O ’s53) 
55-62. A detailed description of the Trans- 
Iranian Railway system, which the author re- 
gards as the most efficient means of transporta- 
tion in Iran. Includes data on air travel in Iran 
via Iranian and foreign carriers. 

6604 PINTNER, WALTER McKENZIE. “Initial 
problems in the Soviet development of Central 
Asia.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (JI-O ’53) 284- 
97. “Describes the methods used by the Soviets 
for solving these problems from 1925-35, based 
wholly on Russian sources. 

See also: 6572, 6585, 6593. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


(General, education, population, medicine and 
public health, religion, law) 


6605 AMPS, L.W. “Kuwait town development.” 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (Jl-O ’53) 234-40. 

6606 BARUKH, G. “The press in Turkey.” (in 
Hebrew, with English summary). Hamizrah 
Hehadash 4 (Summer ’53) 238-43. Each news- 
paper of importance is studied. 

6607 BAUMSTARK, ANTON. “Zur herkunft der 
monotheistischen bekenntnisformeln im Koran.” 
Oriens Christianus (Wiesbaden) 37 (1953) 6-22. 

6608 D’EMILIA, ANTONIO. “Intorno alla mod- 
erna attivita legislativa di alcuni paesi musul- 
mani nel campo del diritto privato.” Oriente Mod. 
33 (Jl ’53) 301-21. An analysis, based on ma- 
terials contained in recent studies by Anderson 
and others, of the extent and direction of Euro- 
pean influences on the Muslim law of personal 
status, waqf, marriage, and inheritance. The con- 
clusion is reached that in the field of patrimonial 
law, even in matters of personal status, marriage, 
and inheritance, there is a general movement 
“verso la laicizzazione, la statualita et la terri- 
torialita del diritto.” 

6609 FISCHER, LUDOLPH. “Zur deutung des 
magischen quadrates in Diirers Melencolia, I.” 
Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 2 (1953) 308—14. 






































BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


6610 GOICHON, A.M. “Réponse aux ‘Récentes 
études avicenniennes’ de M. G. Vajda.” J. Asiat. 
240, no. 4 (1952) 497-511. ss 

6611 HANSEN, K.M. “Die krone im Sahname.” 
Islam 31, no. 1 (1953) 1-16. The study is offered 
as a sample of what the philologist and art his- 
torian can contribute when they analyze together 
the Persian epics. 

6612 EL-HUSSAINI, MOHAMMED. “Avicenna, 
filosofo umanista.” Levante 1 (Jl-S ’53) 41-6. 

6613 HUSSEIN, AHMAD. “Social reform in 
Egypt.” Muslim World 44 (Ja ’54) 12-9. Refer- 
ring chiefly to rural areas, the Egyptian Ambas- 
sador to the U.S. and a former Minister of So- 
cial Affairs discusses some of the major efforts 
to improve the health and welfare of the people. 
The reasons for their success or failure are 
clearly set forth. 

6614 KISSLING, H.J. “Aus der geschichte des 
*Chalvetijje-ordens.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 2 (1953) 
233-89. 

6615 ROSENTHAL, ERWIWN LJ. “The place of 
politics in the philosophy of Ibn Rushd.” Bull. 
School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 15 (Je ’53) 246- 
78. Data from the Commentary on Plato’s Re- 
public (to be published shortly) on Averroes’ 
attitude to the Muslim states of his own time and 
to the relation between philosophy and Muslim 
law, and an analysis of his blend of Platonic and 
Aristotelian ideas. 

6616 ROSENTHAL, F. “A&-Sayh al-Yanani and 
the Arabic Plotinus source.” Orientalia 22, no. 4 
(1953) 370-400. Another section of this investi- 
gation. 

6617  SERJEANT, R.B. “A Judeo-Arab house-deed 
from Habban (with notes on the former Jewish 
communities of the Wahidi Sultanate).” J. Royal 
Asiat. Soc., no. 3-4 (1953) 117-31. Text of the 
Arabic document with full notes and a valuable 
bibliography. The inscription on a Hebrew amulet 
from Dali‘ is given in an appendix. 

6618 SHAFAQ, S.R. “Some abiding teachings of 
al Ghazali.” Muslim World 44 (Ja ’54) 43-8. 
Brief summary of the philosopher’s beliefs. 

6619 WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. “The use of 
the word ‘Allah’ in English.” Muslim World 43 
(O ’53) 245-7. Cites several cogent reasons why 
Christians should use the word “God” instead of 
the word “Allah” to facilitate mutual under- 
standing. 

See also: 6552, 6553, 6576. 


ART 


(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and 
papyri, minor arts, numismatics, 
painting and music) 


6620 “Accessions of American and Canadian mu- 
seums.” Art Quart. (Detroit) 16 (Winter ’53) 
346-61. Lists two bowls from 11th cent. Nishepur, 
Persia, in the Montreal Museum of Art, of which 
one (hitherto unpublished) is illustrated. 
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6621 DAVIDOVICH, E.A. “Inscriptions on silver 
coins of the 16th century from Central Asia.” 
(in Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 7 (1953) 30-40. 

6622 DE STURLER-RAEMAEKERS, M. “Towns 
and architecture of the Hadhramaut.” Royal 
Cent. Asian J. 40 (Jl-O ’53) 241-8. 

6623 FERNALD, HELEN E. and SUTHERLAND, 
DONALD, M. “Influence of the West on the art 
of East Asia.” West-East: Bull. Royal Ontario 
Mus. (Toronto) 21 (O ’53) 1-60. Deals with 
Western influences on the art of China from pre- 
historic times, including Sasanian, Muslim, Jew- 
ish, and Christian. Illustrated survey to accom- 
pany a museum exhibition. 

6624 FUCK, J. “‘Arabische’ musikkultur und 
Islam.” Orient. Lit. Z. (Berlin) 48 (J-F ’53) 20-7 
(Berlin). 

6625 GUZALYAN, L.T. “Two passages from 
Nizami on tiles of the 13th and 14th centuries.” 
(in Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 7 (1953) 17-25. 

6626 KRACHKOVSKAYA, V.A. “The epigraphy 
of Central Asia.” (in Russian). Epigrafika Vos- 
toka 7 (1953) 45-69. Surveys the development of 
this field down to the end of the roth cent. 

6627 MASSON, M.E. “New data on the inscrip- 
tions of a minaret of Meshed-i-Misrian.” (in 
Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 7 (1953) 7-16. Two 
minarets with their Arabic inscriptions remain 
from the days of Khwarizm rule. 

6628 RICE, D. TALBOT. “A fine Parthian han- 
dled jug.” Faenza 39, no. 3-5 (1953) 68-9. In 
his discussion of a greenish-blue glazed jug of 
the Parthian period in his possession, the author 
interprets four bosses at the sides of the handle 
as a survival of the “ears” and “breasts” of 
Ishtar modelled in the same position on pre- 
Sargonid pottery of Mesopotamia (ca. 2500 B.C.). 

6629 RICE, D. S. “Studies in Islamic metal work, 
Ill.” Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 15, 
no. 2 (1953) 229-37. With 8 plates and 4 illus. 
(1) An unpublished Mosul ewer dated 627/1229, 
signed by Ilyas, slave of ‘Abdalkarim Ibn al- 
Turabi. (2) A cast brass bowl of the 13th cent., 
made for Najmaddin al-Badri. 

6630 SCHLUMBERGER, DANIEL. “Sur Kotal, 
a late Hellenistic temple in Bactria.” Archaeology 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 6 (Winter ’53) 232-8. First 
English report on the French excavations of a 
Hellenistic pre-Buddhistic fire temple of the 
Kushan period of Afghanistan, an important dis- 
covery illuminating the spread of Greek culture 
and Iranian cult forms. J. Asiat. 240, no. 4 (1952) 
433-53 carries a fuller account in French. 

6631 SCHNEIDER, A.M. “Hirbet el-Minje am 
see Genesareth.” Annales Archaeol. de Syrie 2, 
no. 1-2 (1952) 23-45. On the remains of a 7-8th 
cent. palace. 

6632 SCHNEIDER, A.M. “Yedikule und umge- 
bung.” Oriens 5 (D ’52) 197-208. Topography, 
walls, streets, churches and mosques, inscriptions 
of the fortress in Constantinople and surroundings 
where Mutawakkil, the last caliph, was confined. 

6633 SEMYONOYV, A.A. “The inscription on the 
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grave of the Bukhara emir Shah Murad Ma‘ 
sim 1785-1800.” (in Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 
7 (1953) 41-4. 

6634 SOURDEL-THOMINE, JANINE. “Note sur 
le cénotaphe de Qirus (Cyrrhus).” Annales 
Archaeol. de Syrie 2, no. 1-2 (1952) 134-6. A 
Mamluk inscription of 703 A.H. 

6635 SULAYMAN, MUNIR. “The 1952 exhibition 
of fine arts.” (in Arabic). Annales Archaeol. de 
Syrie 2, no. 1-2 (1952) 112-6. Illust. 

6636 WILSON, JOHN A. “Islamic culture and 
archaeology.” Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 1-9. 
Explains the beginning of the transfer of study 
of Middle Eastern archaeological treasures from 
Western scholars to Eastern. The author deplores 
the latter’s lack of concern for pre-Islamic treas- 
ures and poses the question: “May not Islam gain 
a sense of the values inherent in its faith by a 
closer study and more detailed analysis of pre- 
Islamic times?” 

6637 YUSUPOV, G.V. “On some Bulgar epi- 
graphic monuments.” (in Russian). Epigrafika 
Vostoka 7 (1953) 26-31. Four tombstones in 
Arabic (with Muslim and pagan names) of the 
14-15th centuries. 


LANGUAGE 


6638 ARAT, R.R. “Concerning e/i in Turkish.” 
(in Turkish). Rocenik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 306-13. 

6639 BOMBACTI, A. “Tre antici imprestii romanzi 
in turco-osmanli.” Rocznik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 
105-13. (1) burdun; (2) likse; (3) kaprul. 

6640 LEWICKI, T. “Une langue romane oubliée 
de l'Afrique du nord: observations d’un Arabi- 
sant.” Rocenik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 415-80. Valu- 
able collection of data from Arabic authors on 
the Romance language which lingered on for 
centuries after the Islamic conquest. 

6641 LIGETI, L. “Histoire du lexique des langues 
turques.” Rocznik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 80-91. The 
original vocabulary is to be distinguished from 
layers of borrowings from various sources rang- 
ing from paleo-Asiatic to Semitic elements. 

6642 MITCHELL, T-.F. “Particle-noun complexes 
in a Berber dialect (Zuara).” Bull. School of 
Orient. and Afr. Stud. 15 (Je ’53) 374-90. Struc- 
tural analysis of the categories of “noun” and 
“particle,” their phonetic possibilities and inter- 
relations. 

6643 NEMETH, J. “Le passage 6 > ii dans les 
parlers turcs de la Roumélie nord-ouest.” Rocenik 
Orient 17 (1951-2) 114-21. 

6644 RASANEN, M. “Contributions au classement 
des langues turques.” Rocznik Orient. 17 (1951- 
2) 92-104. 

6645 TIETZE, ANDREAS. “Die formale ver- 
ainderungen an neuveren Europaischen lehnwértern 
im Tiirkischen.” Oriens 5 (D '52) 230-68. Traces 
the stages through which the loan words passed 
until their assimilation. Copiously illustrated. 

6646 ZAJACZKOWSKI, A. “Names of domestic 
animals in Gagauz.” Rocenik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 


386-92. 
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6647 ZAJACZKOWSKI, A. “Persian-Turkish ma- 
terial in Nikitin’s Pilgrimage over the three seas.” 
(in Polish). Rocenik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 47-67. 
Notes on the 15th cent. Russian traveler. 

See also: 6563, 6649. 

LITERATURE 

6648 BOLDYZEV, A.N. “The Persian transla- 
tions of Navoi’s Majdlis an-nafd‘is.” (in Rus- 
sian). Uchon. Zap. Leningrad ... Univ. 128 
(1952) 151-61. 

6649 BOYCE, MARY. “A novel interpretation of 
Hafiz.” Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 15 
(Je ’53) 279-88. Attack on G.M. Wicken’s theory 
of “Secondary Significations” (B.S.0.4.8. 14, 
PP. 239-43, 627-38); criticises both the gen- 
eral method and the lexicographical basis of the 
significations adduced. Includes an important dis- 
cussion by W.B. Henning of some ghost words 
found in Persian dictionaries. 

6650 BURHAN, ORHAN. “Interest of the English 
in Turkey as reflected in English literature of 
the Renaissance.” Oriens 5 (D ’52) 209-29. In- 
formation on Turkey in 16th and 17th cent. Eng- 
land derived from English travelogues and trans- 
lations of continental authors was reflected in 
various literary productions. 

6651 FARIQ, K.A. “‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah and 
his poetry.” Islamic Culture 26 (Jl ’52) 1-7. Dis- 
cussion of the realism of: ‘Umar’s love poetry. 
P. Schwarz’ monograph is not mentioned. 

6652 GABRIELI, FRANCESCO. “Abi Nuwais, 
poeta ‘Abbaside.” Oriente Mod. 33 (Je ’53) 279- 
96. This poet was the leader of the early ‘Abbasid 
school and embodied the general intellectual cur- 
rents of the period. He is primarily an artist and 
is to be judged as such. His wine songs comprise 
his greatest works and are marked by accurate 
description of environment, persons, and dialogue. 
Although an ardent shu‘ibi, he not only was not 
a zindig, but could even be regarded as a gen- 
uinely devout Moslem. 

6653 GABRIELI, FRANCESCO. “Lo spirito della 
letteratura araba.” Levante 1 (JI-S ’53) 34-40. 
An appreciation of Arabic literature and its main 
line of development. 

6654 HIRSCHBERG, J.W. “The sources of Mos- 
lem tradition concerning Jerusalem.” Rocznik 
Orient. 17 (1951-2) 314-50. 

6655 HOENERBACH, W. and RITTER, H. 
“Neue materialiem zum zacal, II. mudgalis.” 
Oriens 5 (D ’52) 269-301. Twenty-one examples, 
text and translation, of this form of Arabic popu- 
lar verse. 

6656 HORST, H. “Zur ueberlieferung im Koran- 
kommentar at-Tabaris.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 2 


(1953) 290-307. Analyzes a number of isndds, 
statistics of their frequency, and Tabari’s possible 
sources. 

6657 KRENKOW, F. “Three poems by an-Namir 
b. Taulab al-Ukli.” Rocenik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 
122-37. The poet lived before and during the 
rise of Islam, and knew the Prophet. 
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6658 RYPKA, J. “La gasida de Meili composée 
sur les proverbes turcs.” Rocznik Orient. 17 
(1951-2) 29-46. Comments on a poem, presum- 
ably of the 17th cent. 

6659 SCHOONOVER, KERMIT. “Some observa- 
tions on modern Arabic literature.” Muslim 
World 41 (Ja ’54) 20-30. The modern Arab 
writer has to work under heavy pressures of 
various kinds — economic and political. In addi- 
tion, he has to select his own type of Arabic and 
decide whether his inspiration should be sought 
in the West or drawn from his ancient cultural 
heritage. It is still too early to evaluate modern 
Arabic literature with reference either to its clas- 
sical antecedents or to other established contem- 
porary literatures. 

6660 EL SEHERTY, MOUSTAFA ABDEL 
LATIF. “Un pionnier de la poesie Arabe mod- 
erne.” Rev. du Caire 16 (Je ’53) 36-47. A glow- 
ing appreciation of Ahmad Zaki Aba Shadi, 
leader of a new school of Arabic poetry. The ob- 
servations on Aba Shadi the man are drawn 
from personal acquaintance and the recently ap- 
peared study Rd‘id al-shi’r al-hadith. Some ex- 
cerpts of his poetry in translation. 

6661 TRONI, ARMANDO. “Nuovi orientamenti 
della letteratura turca moderna.” Letterature 
Mod. (Milan) 4 (S-O ’53) 562-77. A popular but 
informative discussion, treating in turn poetry, 
novels and short stories, essays, and political 
writings. 

See also: 6562, 6583, 6647. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


6662 CIASCA, RAFFAELE. “L’opera trentennale 
dell’istituto per l’Oriente.” Levante 1 (JI-S ’53) 
55-60. A brief account of this famous Italian 
center of Orientalist activity and its highly es- 
teemed periodical Oriente Mod. 

6663 SPULER, B. “Die Arabistik in der Sowjet- 
union in den jahren 1938-1948.” Islam 31, no. 1 
(1953) 76-82. Based on Krachkowski’s book On 
the history of Arabic studies in Russia (1950). 

6664 ZAJACZKOWSKI, W. “The bibliography 
of Tadeusz Kowalski.” (in Polish). Rocznik 
Orient. 17 (1951-2) 17-26. Lists 210 items. Begins 
with 1912 and ends with two books in print, one 
of them the 2nd volume of Ferdousi studies. 


BIOGRAPHY 


6665 BANKER, MARIE SARRAFIAN, “Pioneers 
of Protestantism in Asia Minor.” Armenian Rev. 
6 (D ’53) 85-109. A sympathetic account of two 
noted American missionaries who worked chiefly 
among the Armenians — William Goodall and 
Cyrus Hamlin. 

6666 DIETRICH, A. “Arthur Schaade (1883- 
1952).” Islam 31, no. 1 (1953) 69-75. This noted 
scholar, a pupil of August Fischer, taught at 
Hamburg, spent years in Egypt, and was a mas- 
ter of Arabic, classical and modern. 


6667 GINSBERG, H.L. and HALKIN, A:S. “Solo- 
mon S. Skoss.” Proceed. Amer. Acad. for Jewish 
Res. 22 (1953) 35-6. 

6668 ZAJACZKOWSKI, A. “Tadeusz Kowalski 
and his contribution to Oriental studies.” (in Pol- 
ish). Rocznik Orient. 17 (1951-2) 9-16. Kowalski 
did distinguished work in Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


6669 “Colloquium on Islamic culture.” Muslim 
World 44 (Ja ’54) 63-8. An account of the pro- 
ceedings at Princeton Univ. in September 1935, 
featuring the views of some 30 leaders of thought 
(herein listed) from different parts of the Islamic 
world. 

6670 ADNAN-ADIVAR, ABDULHAK. “A Turk- 
ish account of Orientalism.” Muslim World 43 
(O ’53) 260-82. A translation of the introduction 
to the Turkish edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Islam. 

6671 BARKES, G. and HUTTON, J. “Camou- 
flage of Middle East airfields.” Military Rev. 33 
(Ja ’54) 99-107. An account of British camouflage 
efforts during World War II. 

6672 ELIOT, GEORGE FIELDING. “Strategic 
problems of the Middle East.” Middle East. Aff. 
4 (O ’53) 313-23. An analysis of the military 
potential of the states concerned. In the event of 
Soviet aggression, Iran and the Arab countries 
could contribute mainly various facilities and 
civilian personnel, provided that internal ten- 
sions are first settled by diplomacy. But how is 
this to be done? 

6673 LANDAU, JACOB. “The Arab cinema.” 
Middle East. Aff. 4 (N ’53) 349-58. Movies are 
unusually popular in the Arab world, being seen 
by proportionately more people than in the U.S. 
Although weak in several respects — photog- 
raphy, lack of technicians, timidity in choice of 
themes — they are generally truer to reality than 
Hollywood productions and help both to 
strengthen inter-Arab cultural ties and to in- 
struct the masses. 

6674 RAY, CHANDU and NAKHOSTEEN, A. 
“The Bible in Pakistan and Iran.” Muslim World 
43 (0 ’'53) 237-44. The general climate of opinion 
which leads to xenophobic reaction to Bible dis- 
tribution rather than official government action 
was responsible for the decline in Bible sales 
from a normal 40,000-50,000 copies annually to 
some 22,000 in 1952. 

6675 ROCCABELLA, ANTONIO. “Opera e com- 
piti del Centro per le Relazioni Italo-arabe.” 
Levante 1 (JI-S ’53) 61-4. This Center was 
founded in Rome on March 6, 1952, to “stimulate 
and intensify cultural, economic, and social rela- 
tions between Italy and the countries of Arab 
civilization.” 

6676 WICKENS, G.M. “The transliteration of 
Arabic.” J. Nr. East. Stud. 12 (O ’53) 253-6. A 
strong plea for a new system of transliterating 
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languages written in the Arabic script, with par- 
ticular consideration for the problems of printing 
and publication. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


6677. The dawn breakers: Nabil’s narrative of the 
early days of the Baha’i revelation. Quart. Rev. 
597 (Jl ’53) 423-4. 

6678 The making of the modern Sudan. Internat. 
Aff. 29 (0 '53) 579. (P. Broadbent). The life and 
letters of Sir Douglas Newbold, Civil Secretary 
of the Sudan, which “will remain for many years 
the original source for analysis of the evolution 
of the Sudan administration through its various 
phases.” 

6679 The Middle East 1053, 3rd ed. Internat. Aff. 
29 (O '53) 516-7. (S. H. Longrigg) ; Hamizrah 
Hehadash 4 (Spring ’53) 216-7. (G. Baer). This 
edition is a great improvement over the earlier 
ones. The statistical methods do not make sufh- 
cient allowance for regional and communal 
differences. 

6680 ‘ABDUL MU‘ID KHAN, M. ed. The Kitab 
al-tashbihat of Ibn Abi ‘dun. Islam 31, no. 1 
(1953) 96-100. (A. Dietrich). The book is the 
work of an original mind which exerted con- 
siderable influence on later writers. This edition 
enriches our knowledge of Arabic poetry and 
poetics under the early ‘Abbasids. The reviewer 
identifies a number of verses. 

6681 ALLEN, HAROLD B. Rural reconstruction 
in action. Muslim World 43 (O ’53) 300. (Bayard 
Dodge). “Many mistakes, which have been made 
and are still being made [by missionaries, ex- 
tension workers, educators ...and Point IV 
agents ...] might be overcome if Dr. Allen’s 
advice should be taken seriously.” 

6682 ALTHEIM, F. and STIEHL, R. Asien und 
Rom. J. Asiat. 240, no. 4 (1952) 513-21. (P. J. 
de Menasce). 

6683 ARBERRY, A.J., tr. 4n anthology of Moor- 
ish poetry. Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (JI-O ’53) 
307. (M. E. Rowlatt) ; Speculum 28 (O ’53) 856- 
7. (G. E. Von Grunebaum). 


6684 ARBERRY, A.J. The Holy Koran. J. Royal 
Asiat. Soc. no. 3-4 (1953) 175-6. (Margaret 
Smith). 


6685 ARBERRY, A.]J., ed. The legacy of Persia. 
Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Summer ’53) 295. (M. 
Plessner) ; Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 103-4. 
(Richard N. Frye). “The various chapters on art, 
religion, history, etc., are, on the whole, interest- 
ing and instructive, but one would have expected 
a more scholarly emphasis on some chapters 
from savants of England, present world cen- 
ter of Iranian studies”; Oriente Mod. 33 (J! ’53) 
347. (Francesco Gabrieli) ; Royal Cent. Asian J. 
40 (JI-O ’53) 309-10. (G. M. Routh). “A series 


of chapters... by real experts ... most of 
them very readable for anyone interested in 
Persia.” 


6686 ARBERRY, A.J. The ring of the dove [of Ibn 
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Hazm]. Muslim World 43 (O ’53) 286-7. (G. E. 
Von Grunebaum). “Despite its blend of accu- 
racy and charm, Professor Arberry’s translation 
will not supersede Dr. A. R. Nykl’s earlier ver- 
sion [1931].” The reviewer compares the two 
versions, showing the values of each. 

6687 ARTZ, FREDERICK B. The mind of the 
Middle Ages A.D. 200-1500, Speculum 28 (O ’53) 
856-9 (Thomas C. Van Cleve). “A valuable 
contribution to the historiography of the Middle 
Ages. ... In his sketches of Islamic education, 
law, philosophy, and science [the author has suc- 
ceeded] in depicting the substance of the Islamic 
contributions while avoiding the tedious lists of 
names ... which so often mar the efforts of 
those who seek to evaluate the Islamic cultural 
contribution.” 

6688 ‘AUWWAD, GURGIS, ed. The book of 
monasteries [of al-Shabushti]. Oriens 5 (D ’52) 
366-8. (H. Ritter). Al-Shabushti was interested 
in these monasteries merely because they served 
principally as pleasure resorts for poets. He re- 
lates many tales of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. The 
book resembles the K. al-d ghdni in some respects. 

6689 EL-BARAWY, RASHID. The military coup 
in Egypt. Internat. Aff. 29 (O ’53) 517-8. (George 
Kirk). Primarily an analysis of the Egyptian na- 
tionalist movement since 1919. 

6690 BERNADOTTE, FOLKE. To Jerusalem. 
Middle East. Aff. 4(N ’53) 370-2. (O. I. Ja- 
nowsky).  _ 

6691 BLACHERE, R. and CECCALDI, M. Exer- 
cices d’arabe classique, 2nd ed. Islam 31, no. 1 
(1953) 83-4. (A. Spitaler). The reviewer in- 
cludes a number of corrections. 

6692 BROCKELMANN, C. Osttiirkische gram- 
matik. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 5-6 (1953) 265-9. 
(J. Németh). 

6693 BURIAN, ORHAN. The report of Lello, 
third English ambassador to the Sublime Porte. 
Oriente Mod. 33 (My ’53) 252. (Ettore Rossi). 

6694 CANARD, M. Histoire de la dynastie des 
Hamdanides de Jazira et de Syrie, U1. Islam 31, 
no. 1 (1953) 107-9. (B. Spuler). Destined to be 
a standard work on the subject; Rev. Hist. 210 
(Jl-S ’53) r1o-1. (Claude Cahen). 

6695 CASKEL, W. Das altarabische kinigreich 
Lehjan. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 1-2 (1953) 55. 
(A. Schimmel). 

6696 CATROUX, GENERAL. Lyautey le Maro- 
cain. Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 107-8. (Jean 
Rous). A true portait of Lyautey, the founder of 
modern Morocco; defines his fundamental con- 
cepts. 

6697 CERULLI, E. Il “libro della scala.” Orient. 
Lit. Z. 48, no. 1-2 (1953) 56-60. (W. Caskel). 

6698 COOKE, H.V. Challenge and response in the 
Middle East. Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Summer 
*53) 299-301. (A. Bonné). 

6699 COON, CARLETON S. Caravan. Internat. 
Aff. 29 (O °'53) 518-9. (Paul Stirling). “As a 
light-hearted introduction to the Middle East this 
book is a success.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


6700 CORBIN, H., ed. Oeuvres philosophiques et 
mystiques de Shihabaddin Yahra Suhrawardi, 
II. J. Royal Asiat. Soc., no. 3-4 (1953) 175. 
(G. M. Wickens). “The whole estimate now pre- 
vailing of Islamic mysticism, and of Shi‘ism, may 
be radically changed as Corbin’s work pro- 
gresses.” 

6701 DAGHER, JOSEPH A. Répertoire des bib- 
liothéques du proche et du moyen Orient. Oriens 
5 (D ’52) 354-5. (W. Gottschalk). 

6702 DAGHER, JOSEPH A. Eléments de bio-bib- 
liographie de la littérature arabe conforme aux 
programmes officiels de l’enseignement, Liban- 
Syrie-Iraq-Egypte. (in Arabic). Bull. School of 
Orient. and Afr. Stud. 15, no. 2 (1953) 413-4. 
(R. B. Serjeant). “To Western scholars it makes 
available, for the first time, in convenient form a 
general conspectus of the outstanding articles in 
Arabic itself on certain literary figures.” 

6703 DAHAN, SAMI, ed. Histoire d’Alep [of Ibn 
al-Adim], I. Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. 
Stud. 15, no. 2 (1953) 41-3. (B. Lewis). First 
complete edition of the work, much used by his- 
torians of the Crusades. Annotated at some 
length, with an introduction based on the author’s 
autobiography; J. Nr. East. Stud. 12 (O ’53) 
287. (A. R. Nykl). 

6704 DENNETT, D.C. Conversion and the poll- 
tax in early Islam. J. Asiat. 240, no. 4 (1952) 
522-4. (C. Cahen); Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 3-4 
(1953) 162-6. (W. Hoenerbach). 

6705 DONALDSON, DWIGHT M. Studies in 
Muslim ethics. Muslim World 43 (O ’53) 283-4. 
(Murray T. Titus). The author’s aim is “to set 
forth examples of Muslim ethical thought in so 
far as it relates to personal conduct.” 

6706 DUDA, H. W. Balkantiirkische studiens. 
Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 1-2 (1953) 69-72. (R. Hart- 
mann). 

6708 FAROUGHY, ABBAS. Histoire du royaume 
de Hormuz. Oriente Mod. 33 (Je ’53) 300. 
(Ettore Rossi). 

6709 FATEMI, NASROLIAH SAIFPOUR. Dip- 
lomatic history of Persia 1917-23. Hamizrah 
Hehadash 4 (Summer ’53) 295-6. (Z. Laqueur) ; 
Internat. Aff. 29 (O ’53) 515-6. (R. W. Bullard). 
“The value [of the book] is small as it is form- 
less and uncritical, and without an index.” 

6710 FERNAU, FRIEDRICH-WILHELM. Flack- 
ernder halbmond: hintergrund der Islamischen 
unruhe. Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 97-38. 
(George Lenczowski). Deals with most of the 
essential problems facing the world of Islam to- 
day. A chapter on oil and one on the Muslim at- 
titude toward world peace form the concluding 
part of the book. 

6711 FISCHEL, W.J. Ibn Khaldun and Tamer- 
lane. J. Asiat. 240, no. 4 (1952) 525-6. (G. 
Wiet); Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 2 (1953) 442-4. (J. 
Kraemer). 

6712 FRASER-TYTLER, KERR. Afghanistan. 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (JI-O ’53) 314-5. (G. M. 
Routh). The second edition of this important 
book. 
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6713 FROTHINGHAM, ALICE WILSON. Lustre 
ware of Spain. Art Bull. (Detroit) 35 (D ’53) 
318-20. (Herbert Weissberger). “Mrs. Frothing- 
ham’s book, because of its scrupulous scholarship, 
constructive ideas, and new orientation attains 
to the highest standards of excellence.” 

6714 FUCK, J. Arabiya. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 5- 
6 (1953) 258-65. (H. H. Giesecke). 

6715 FUCK, J., ed. Documenta Islamica inedita. 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung (Berlin) 74 (My ’s53) 
278-9. (R. Paret); Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 3-4 
(1953) 156-9. (F. Bajraktarevi¢). 

6716 GABRIELI, F., ed. Compendium legum Pla- 
tonis [of al-Farabi]. J. Royal Asiat. Soc. no. 3-4 
(1953) 160. (W. M. Watt). “An important source 
for assessing the extent of Greek influence on the 
Arabic philosophers.” 

6717 GARDET, LOUIS. La pensée réligieuse 
d’Avicenne. Muslim World 43 (O ’53) 284-5. 
(W. M. Watt). “The best introduction to his 
thought as a whole in any European language”; 
J. Royal Asiat. Soc. no. 3-4 (1953) 177-8. (W. M. 
Watt). 

6718 GAUIMIER, JEAN, ed. La Zubda kachf al- 
mamalik de Khalil az-Zaihir. Rev. Hist. 210 (Jl- 
S ’53) 112. (R. Le Tourneau). An excellent trans- 
lation by the French Orientalist Venture de 
Paradis on a main source of Mamluk history. 

6719 GEIJER, AGNES. Oriental textiles in 
Sweden. Bibliotheca Orient. 10 (My-Jl ’53) 1o2- 
4. (K. Erdmann). 

6720 GIBB, H.A.R. Modern trends in Islam. Islam 
31, no. r (1953) 119-22. (E. Klingmiiller). 

6721 GROHMANN, A. From the world of Arabic 
papyri. Islam 31, no. 1 (1953) 84-7. (A. Dietrich). 
The reviewer regards the book as a standard 
introduction to the field. He adds material from 
papyri in Hamburg collections (Grohmann’s texts 
come chiefly from Vienna). 

6722 HANSON, L. and E. Gordon: the story of 
a hero, Quart. Rev. 597 (Jl ’53) 414-5. 

6723 HARDING, G. LANKESTER. Some Thamu- 
dic inscriptions from the Hashimite kingdom of 
the Jordan. J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 73 (O ’53) 222- 
4. (Charles C, Torrey). 

6724 AL-HASANI, ‘ABDARRAZZAQ. The Yazi- 
dis, past and present. (in Arabic). Oriens 5 (D 
’52) 366. (H. Ritter). 

6725 HAZARD, H.W. and COOKE, H.L. Atlas 
of Islamic history. Islamic Culture 26 (Jl ’52) 
96-7. (M. Khalidi); Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 3-4 
(1953) 159-61. (R. Hartmann). The atlas shows 
mere confrontation of Islamic vs. non-Islamic 
domination. Internal developments cannot be 
traced in it. The phrase “lost to Christianity” is 
a misleading term. 

6726 HAZARD, HARRY W. The numismatic his- 
tory of late medieval North Africa. Muslim 
World 44 (Ja ’54) 56-7. (Richard Ettinghausen). 

6727 HERZFELD, E. Geschichte der stadt Sa- 
marra. Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 2 (1953) 438-40. (K. 
Bittel). 

6728 HITTI, PHILIP. History of Syria. Rev. 
Hist. 210 (JI-S ’53) 1o8-10. (Claude Cahen). 
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“L’ouvrage est un trés bon ‘manuel supérieur,’ 
c'est-a-dire qu'il offre une matiére 4 amples ré- 
flexions sur la base de connaissance sérieuses.” 
The reviewer offers a number of corrections on 
secondary points. 

6729 HOENERBACH, W. Wathima’s K. ar-ridda. 
Orient. Lit. Z. no. 9-10 (1953) 443-6. (A. 
Spitaler). 

6730 HOUSEPIAN, CATHOLICOS GAREGIN. 
Hishatakarank dzeragrats, Armenian Rev. 6 (D 
*53) 158. (H. Kurdian). This “Compendium of 
Manuscripts will, when completed, contain in 
chronological order the colophons of Armenian 
mss. (from the sth to 18th centuries) throughout 
the world.” 

6731 HUMBERT, P. Observations sur le vocabu- 
laire arabe du Chahnameh. J. Royal Asiat. Soc. 
no. 3-4 (1953) 158. (G. M. Wickens). 

6732 HUREWITZ, J.C. The struggle for Palestine. 
J. Nr. East. Stud. 12 (O ’53) 295-7. (Walter C. 
Klein). 

6733 IZ, FAHIR and HONY, H.C. An English- 
Turkish dictionary. Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Sum- 
mer 53) 297-8. (Uriel Heyd). 

6734 IZZEDDIN, NEJLA. The Arab world. Mus- 
lim World 44 (Ja ’54) 55-6. (Charles Issawi). 
“This is the first attempt to give a rounded pic- 
ture of the Arab people as a whole, in their 
present living conditions.” 

6735 JACKH, ERNEST, ed. Background of the 
Middle East. Internat. Aff. 29 (O ’53) 517. (A.H. 
Hourani). 

6736 JARRING, G. Materials to the knowledge 
of eastern Turki. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 7 (1953) 
318-20. (A. von Gabain). 

6737. JASCHKE, G. Der Islam in der neuen 
Tiirkei. Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 2 (1953) 445-7 (E. 
Wagner). 

6738 JASCHKE, G. Zur form der eheschliessung 
in der Tiirkei. Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 2 (1953) 444-5 
(H. R. Roemer). 

6739 JULIEN, CH.-A. L’Afrique du nord en 
marche. Rev. Hist. 209 (Ap-Je '53) 366-7. (R. 
Blachére). 

6740 KAMIL, MURAD. Das land des Negus. 
Oriente Mod. 33 (Jl °53) 353. (G. Levi Della 
Vida). 

6741 KHABBAZ, HANNA and HADDAD, 
GEORGE, The life and times of Faris al-K hii. 
(in Arabic). Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 99- 
100. (Harold W. Glidden). A well-documented 
picture of the career of the subject, with an inti- 
mate and interesting account of the workings of 
Jamal Pasha’s inquisition. However, the whole 
approach and treatment is such that al-Khiri 
emerges as the abstraction of an ideal rather 
than a living, human personality. 

6742 KHADDURI, M. Independent Iraq. Islam 
31, no. t (1953) 118-9. (B. Spuler); Muslim 
World 43 (O '53) 298-9 (Arthur Jeffery). “A 
readable and informative account of the inner 
workings of Iraqi politics for the better part of 
the last twenty years.” 
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6743 KHALIDY, M. and FARRUKH, ‘UMAR. 
Missionaries and imperialism. (in Arabic). Mus- 
lim World 43 (O ’53) 303-4. (Alfred Nielson). 
The book violently attacks missionaries and their 
supporters at home as insincere in their preach- 
ing, which serves merely “as a cover for their 
design to destroy Islam and subjugate Muslim 
nations to Western powers.” 

6744 KHATAGUROV, I. A.,, tr. The collected 
writings of Rashid ad-Din. (in Russian). J. Asiat. 
240, no. 4 (1952) 536-41. (S. Hambis). 

6745 KHEIRALLAH, GEORGE. Arabia reborn. 
Military Rev. 33 (’Ja ’54) 109. (F. R. Sullivan). 

6746 KOPF, L. tr. The “Book of useful knowl- 
edge” (of ibn Qutaybah]. Oriens 5 (D ’52) 355-7. 
(B. Lewin). 

6747 KRAEMER, J. Der sturz des kinigreichs 
Jerusalem. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 9-10 (1953) 
449-51. (A. Schimmel). he 

6748 KRATSCHKOWSKI, I. J. Uber arabische 
handschriften gebeugt.” Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 3-4 
(1953) 128-30. (J. Kraemer). 

6749 KUHNEL, E. Die Arabeske. Orient. Lit. Z. 
48, no. 1-2 (1953) 34-5. (K. Erdmann). 

6750 KUHNEL, E. The Textile Museum cata- 
logue of dated Tirdz fabrics. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, 
no. 7-8 (1953) 314-7. (R. Hartmann). 

6751 LAMB, HAROLD. Suleiman the magnificent. 
Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Summer ’53) 297. (Uriel 
Heyd). 

6752 LAMBERT, JACQUES. Manuel de legisla- 
tion algérienne. Oriente Mod. 33 (Je ’53) 298. 
(R. Rubinacci). 

6753 LAMBTON, A. K. S. Landlord and peasant 
in Persia. Internat. Aff. 29 (O ’53) 575. (A.C. 
Trott). “A work full of most detailed research 
which is bound to be a standard work for many 
years to come.” 

6754 LANDAU, JACOB M. Parliaments and par- 
ties in Egypt. Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Summer 
53) 298-9. (G. Fraenkel). 

6755 LANDAU, ROM. Portrait of Tangier. Inter- 
nat. Aff. 29 (O ’53) 380. (W. C. Atkinson). 

6756 LAOUST, H. Les gouwerneurs de Damas 
sous les Mamlouks et les premiers Ottomans. 
J. Asiat. 240, no. 4 (1952) 528-9. (R. Blachére). 
A translation of Ibin Tulin and Ibn Jum‘ah. 

6757 LENGYEL, EMIL. World without end: the 
Middle East. Muslim World 43 (O ’53) 29s. 
(Bayard Dodge). The book will be enjoyed pri- 
marily by those “who wish to gain a general 
knowledge of the Middle East in a form that is 
both brief and easy to read, albeit superficial.” 

6758 LENCZOWSKI, G. The Middle East in 
world affairs. Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (Spring ’53) 
215-6. (Z. Laqueur). The chapters on Turkey, 
Persia, and Egypt are the best. The book is too 
general, it concentrates too much on politics, and 
there are many factual errors. 

6759 LEVY, R., ed. 


Nasthat-Nama, known as 


Qabus-Nama [of Kai-Ka’us Iskandar b. Washm- 
gir]. Islamic Culture 26 (O °52) 63-4. (H. K. 
Sherwani); J. Nr. East. Stud. 12 (O ’53) 293. 
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(G. E. Von Grunebaum). An excellent edition 
of an unusually interesting document of 11th- 
century Persian; Oriens 5 (D ’52) 336-7 (Fran- 
cesco Gabrieli); Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 2 (1953) 
441-2. (H. R. Roemer). 

6760 LITTMANN, E. Arabische geisterbeschwo- 
rungen. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 9-10 (1953) 451-2. 
(R. Paret) ; Oriens 5 (D ’52) 342-3. (P. Kahle). 

6761 LOFGREN, O. Ibn al-Mugawir’s descriptio 
Arabiae Meridionalis. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 9- 
10 (1953) 447-9. (A. Dietrich). 

6762 MANVELISHVILI, ALEXANDRE. Histoire 
de Géorgie. Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 
15 (Je ’s53) 399-401. (D.M. Lang). “The best 
part... is that dealing with classical to medi- 
eval times. In the part dealing with the Russian 
period the author displays sadly uncritical 
methods. 

6763 MANVELISHVILI, ALEXANDRE. Rusef‘i 
da Sak‘art‘velo (1801-1951), 1. Bull. School of 
Orient. and Afr. Stud. 2 (Je ’53) 399-401. (D. M. 
Lang). The book is a survey of Russo Georgian 
relations. 

6764 MAYER, L.A. Mamluk costume. Muslim 
World 43 (O ’53) 297-8. (R. Ettinghausen). 

6765 MEHDEVI, ANNE SINCLAIR. Persian ad- 
venture. Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 104-5. 
(Ruth Miller Armajani). An unsympathetic de- 
scription of a rich Persian family by an Ameri- 
can daughter-in-law who did not like what little 
she saw aad the much she imagined. 

6766 NALLINO, MARIA. Le poesie di an-Ndabig- 
hah al-Ga‘di. Oriente Mod. 33 (Je ’53) 299-300. 
(Ettore Rossi). 

6767 NEUSTADT, DAVID and SCHUSSER, 
PESSAH. Arabic-Hebrew lexicon of modern Ara- 
bic. (in Hebrew). Bull. School of Orient and Afr. 
Stud. 15 (Je ’53) 412. (B. Lewis). The dictionary 
has “cut out dead wood and includes many words 
not found in other dictionaries.” 

6768 NOVOSELSKY, A.A. The struggle of the 
Moscow state against the Tatars in the first half 
of the 17th century. (in Russian). Uchon. Zap. 
Leningrad . . . Univ. 128 (1952) 229-36. (I. P. 
Petrushevsky). The Turkish base of operation 
in the Crimea against Russia. 

6769 NYKL, A.R. Hispano-Arabic poetry. Islam 
31, no. r (1953) 100-4. (W. Giese). Nykl’s work 
is the foundation of all future study of the rela- 
tions between Spanish-Arabic poetry and Pro- 
vencal lyrics. 

6770 O'SHAUGHNESSY, THOMAS. The de- 
velopment of the meaning of spirit in the Koran. 
Oriente Mod. 33 (Jl ’53) 346-7. (G. Levi Della 
Vida). 

6771 OSTROGORSKY, G. Geschichte des Byzan- 
tinischen staates. Islam 31, no. 1 (1953) 122-8. 
(B. Spuler). “In the library of the historian of 
Islam too . . . this volume may claim a place of 
honor.” 

6772 PARET, R. Der einbruch der Araber in die 
mittelmeerwelt. Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 7-8 (1953) 
317-8. (A. Schimmel). 
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6773 PARET, R. Grenzen der Koranforschung. 
Islam 31, no. 1 (1953) 87-95. (A. Spitaler). The 
review offers a detailed and learned analysis of 
the sample of scientific translation and com- 
mentary given by Paret. 

6774. PASTINE, ONORATO. Genova e l’impero 
ottomano nel secolo XVII. Oriente Mod. 33 (My 
*53) 251-2. (Ettore Rossi). 

6775 PORAT, ELIYAHU. Egypt: life and man- 
ners, economics, and politics. Hamizrah Hehadash 
4 (Spring ’53) 218-20. (E. Koplewitz). 

6776 PRAWDIN, MICHAEL. Mongol empire. 
Quart. Rev. 597 (Jl ’53) 418-9. 

6777, RABIN, CHAIM. Ancient West Arabian. 
J. Nr. East. Stud. 12 (O ’53) 298. (G. E. Von 
Grunebaum). “This book marks a great step for- 
ward in developing our understanding of the 
linguistic situation in pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic Arabia.” 

6778 RASANEN, M. Zur lautgeschichte der tiirk- 
ischen sprachen, Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 1-2 (1953) 
67-8. (A. Von Gabain). 

6779. RAZI, F.D. Modern Persian dictionary. 
J. Royal Asiat. Soc., no. 3-4 (1953) 158-9. (G.M. 
Wickens). “For its size and price the best ‘all- 
round’ dictionary of Neo-Persian.” 

6780 REUTHER, O. Zum II, teil von Creswell’s 
‘Early Muslim architecture.’ Orient. Lit. Z. 48, 
no. 3-4 (1953) 109-20. 

6781 RICE, D.S. The Baptistére de Saint Louis: 
a masterpiece of Islamic metal work. Muslim 
World 44 (Ja ’54) 54-5. (Richard Ettinghausen). 
“This . . . well-illustrated . . . monograph deals 
with a metal basin which had been for many 
centuries in the possession of the royal family of 
France before it became a treasure of the Musée 
du Louvre in 1852.” 

6782 RINGGREN, H. Fatalism in Persian epics. 
J. Royal Asiat. Soc., no. 3-4 (1953) 159-60. (M. 
Boyce). 

6783 ROEMER, H.R. Staatschreiben der Timuri- 
denzeit. Islam 31, no. 1 (1953) 111-3. (B. Spuler) : 
J. Asiat. 240, no. 4 (1952) 524-5. (C. Cahen). 

6784 ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. 4 history of Muslim 
historiography. Islam 31, no. 1 (1953) 104-7. (B. 
Spuler). A pioneering achievement. The book is 
another contribution by the author to the study 
of Islamic self-consciousness. 

6785 ROYAL INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND CEY- 
LON SOCIETY. The development of Oriental 
studies in British universities 1947-1951. Hamiz- 
rah Hehadash 4 (Summer ’53) 301. (U. Heyd). 

6786 RUNCIMAN, STEVEN. 4 history of the 
Crusades, 1. Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. 
Stud. 15 (Je ’52) 397-9. (B. Lewis); Islam 31, 
no. 1 (1953) 109-10. (J. Kraemer). Rare com- 
bination of sovereign mastery of sources and of 
suggestive writing. 

6787 RUNCIMAN, STEVEN. 4 history of the 
Crusades, 1. Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 98-9. 
(Harry W. Hazard). Of some interest to laymen, 
of moderate value to students, but of little use to 
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historians and other scholars; Royal Cent. Asian 
J. 40 (Jl-O ’53) 305-6. (J.D.T.) 

6788 RYCKMANS, G. Les réligions arabes préis- 
lamiques. Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 
15 (Je 52) 395-7. (S. Smith). 

6789 SARTON, G. A guide to the history of sci- 
ence. J. Royal Asiat. Soc., no. 3-4 (1953) 182. 
(A. S. Tritton). 

6790 SCHIMMEL, A. Die bildersprache Dschela- 
laddin Rimis, Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 3-4 (1953) 
168-70. (F. Taeschner). Unlike Ritter’s work on 
Nizami, this book is devoted to the religious 
aspect. 

6791 SCHONFIELD, HUGH J. The Suez Canal 


in world affairs. Polit. Etrangére 18 (Mr.-Ap 
*53) 75-6. (Henry Hakim). 
6792 SCHULZE-HOLTHUS, BERNHARDT. 


Friihrot in Iran. Middle East J. 8 (Winter ’54) 
102-3. (George Lenczowski). An important addi- 
tion to primary source materials on contemporary 
Iranian politics. Useful as an aid in appreciating 
the intensity and extent of anti-Allied feeling in 
Iran during World War II. 

6793 SCHWIDETZKY, ILSE. Turaniden studien. 
Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 3-4 (1953) 166-8. (A. Von 
Gabain.) An account of racial types studied 
among Russian war prisoners. 

6794 SERJEANT, R.B. South Arabian poetry, L.: 
Prose and poetry from Hadramaut. Oriens 5 (D 
’52) 337-8. (Ettore Rossi). 

6795 SHAFFER, ROBERT. Tents and towers in 
Arabia, Middle East. Aff. 4 (N 53) 375-6. 
(Menahem Kapeliuk). “An interesting report 
... by an official of the U.S. Department of 
State .. . who went to Saudi Arabia as a mem- 
ber of the Anglo-American economic mission.” 

6796 SIGGEL, ALFRED. Katalog der arabischen 
alchemistischen  handschriften  Deutschlands. 
Oriens 5 (D ’52) 338-41. (M. Plessner). 

6797 SMITH, ANTHONY. Blind white fish in 
Persia. Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (JI-O ’53) 311-2. 
(J. E. F. Gueritz). The main subject is the 
qganats, their construction, method of operation, 
and the fish in them. Also many insights into 
Persian life in general. 

6798 SPULER, BERTOLD. Geschichte der Isla- 
mischen lander. Muslim World 44 (Ja ’54) 51-3. 
(Wilfred C. Smith). “One must praise the author 
. . . for breaking with the traditional pattern of 
Islamic history as it has been formally and rather 
statically conceived. ... Our criticism would 
be that he hasn’t gone far enough.” 

6799 SPULER, BERTOLD. Iran in  friih-Isla- 
mischer zeit. J. Royal Asiat. Soc., no. 3-4 (1953) 
161-3. (V. Minorsky). “Some views are not based 
on the material available but appear as theories 
imposed from outside. ... The ‘cultural part’ 

. is mainly a vast card-index systematized 
under elaborate labels. ... Needs additional 
checking with the original sources.” 

6800 STIRLING, [COL.] W.F. Safety last. Mid- 
die East J. 8 (Winter '54) 96-7. (L. S. Wright). 
A useful, entertaining report, but not of the cali- 
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ber of the works of Lawrence, Philby, Young, and 
Storrs. 

6801 TAESCHNER, F.d.M. Neschri-Gihanniima. 
Orient. Lit. Z. 48, no. 1-2 (1953) 68-9. (H.H. 
Giesecke. ) 

6802 TILL, WALTER C. Die arzneikunde der 
Kopten. Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 
15 (Je ’53) 394-5. (W.R. Dawson). 

6803 TONNELE, JEAN. L’Angleterre en Mediter- 
ranée. U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 80 (F ’54) 223-4. 
(E. J. Satterthwaite). “Tangier, Gibraltar . 
the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, Cyprus, the 
Levant, Egypt and the Nile, and the Suez Canal 
are the focal points.” 

6804 LE TOURNEAU, R. Damas de 1075 a 1154. 
J. Asiat. 240, no. 4 (1952) 527-8. (R. Blachére). 

6805 TRIMINGHAM, J. SPENCER. Islam in the 
Sudan. Rev. Hist. 209 (Ap-Je °53) 365. (J. 
Dresch). “Sur un subjet assez peu étudié et pour- 
tant d’importance, son ouvrage est neuf et trés 
utile.” 

6806 U.N. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AF- 
FAIRS. Review of economic conditions in the 
Middle East, 1951-1952. Hamizrah Hehadash 4 
(Spring ’53) 217-8. (G. Baer). 

6807 U.N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. A general economic appraisal of 
Libya. Internat. Aff. 29 (O ’53) 518. (Marianne 
Gellner). 

6808 VASILIEV, A.A. Byzance et les Arabes, I. 
Oriens 5 (D ’52) 352-3. (H. Ritter). Discusses 
the new edition of H. Grégoire and M. Canard. 

6809 VON GRUNEBAUM, G. E., tr. and ed. 4 
tenth century document of Arab literary theory 
and criticism. Speculum 28 (Jl ’53) 619-23. (Wil- 
liam Thomson). 

6810 VIROLLEAUD, CHARLES. Le thédtre per- 
san. Bull. School of Orient. and Afr. Stud. 15 (Je 
53) 414-5. (R. M. Savory). The drama of Ker- 
bela forms “an indispensable part of the corpus 
of Shi‘ite thought and doctrine.” 

6811 WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. The faith 
and practice of al-Ghazali. J. Royal Asiat. Soc., 
no. 3-4 (1953) 176-7. (Margaret Smith). 

6812 WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. Muhammad 
at Mecca. Muslim World 44 (Ja ’54) 49-51. 
(Alfred Guillaume). 

6813 WEHR, H. Arabisches wirterbuch. Orient. 
Lit. Z. 48, no. 1-2 (1953) 62-4. (C. Brockel- 
mann). 

6814 WEIBEL, ADELE COULIN. Two thousand 
years of textiles: the figured textiles of Europe 
and the Near East. U.S. Quart. Book Rev. (Wash- 
ington) 9 (S ’53). 

6815 WEISWEILER, MAX. Adab al-imld wa'l- 
istimla’ [of as-Sam‘ani]. Oriens 5 (D ’52) 351-2. 
(E. Littmann). 

6816 WICKENS, G.M. Avicenna: scientist and 
philosopher. Muslim World 43 (O ’53) 284-5. 
(W. Montgomery Watt). Six lectures by non- 
specialists on Avicenna which constitute “a useful 
general introduction to the study of an important 
Arabic philosopher.” 
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6817 ZETTERSTEEN, K.V. Sams al-‘ulim (of 
NaSwan b. Sa‘id al-Himjari). Jr. Near East. 
Stud. 12 (O ’53) 287. (A. K. Nykl). “A splendid 
addition to Arabic lexicographical literature.” 

6818 ZETTERSTEEN, K.W. Turfat al-ashab fi 
ma‘rifat al-ansab [of ‘Umar b. Yiasuf b. Rasil]. 
Oriens 5 (D ’52) 364-5. (Werner Caskel). 


NEW PERIODICALS 


Arabica (Revue d’Etudes Arabes). Fl. 26; fr. 2400. 
Three issues per year (January, May, October). 
Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1954. Founded and pub- 
lished by E. Levi-Provencal, Paris. Address sub- 
scriptions to: Librairie E. J. Brill, Leiden; Librai- 
rie Orientale et Americaine G. P. Maisonneuve, 
198, Blvd. St.-Germain, Paris 7e. Publishes ar- 
ticles and notes on the language, literature, his- 
tory, and civilization of the Arab world, as well 
as the influence of Arab culture on Western cul- 
ture. Also includes reviews, bibliographical notes, 
critical summaries of scholarly works appearing 
in Arabic, news of activities of Arabists through- 
out the world. 

Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale (Journal of World 
History—Cuadernos de Historia Mundial). $6 or 
equivalent. Quarterly. Vol. I, No. 1, July 1953. 
Published under the auspices of UNESCO, Paris. 
Address subscriptions to: Librairie des Meri- 
diens, 119, Blvd. St.-Germain, Paris 6e. Articles 
in French, English, and Spanish (summaries in 
German and Russian) ; news items. Designed to 
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provide materials for the consideration of the 
international commission charged with the prep- 
aration of a history of the scientific and cultural 
development of mankind. 

Levante (Rivista italo-araba). Italy, lire 1800; for- 
eign, $3.50. Single issue, Italy, lire 500; foreign, 
$1. Quarterly. Vol. I, No. 1, July-September 1953. 
Published by the Societa Editrice Levante, Via di 
Villa 6, Rome. Articles in Italian with Arabic 
section containing both translation of Italian ar- 
ticles and original contributions. Aims at demon- 
strating “the mutual sympathy and affinity (spi- 
ritual and commercial) existing between Italy 
and the Arab world.” 

Libia (Rivista di Studi Libici). Libya, £L 1; for- 
eign, £1 4s; single issue £L .250. Quarterly. Vol. 
I, No. 1, January-March 1953. Via Michelangelo, 
41, Tripoli, Libya. Articles, bibliography on the 
ethnography, sociology, and the history of Libya. 

Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos. No 
price listed. Annual. Vol. I, 1952. Published by 
Escuela de Estudios Arabes (Universidad de 
Granada), Casa del Chapiz, Granada, Spain. 
Articles, brief reviews. 

Studia Islamica. No price listed. Irregular. Vol. I, 
No. 1, 1953 (Nov. 30). Edited by R. Brunschvig, 
Faculté des Lettres, Bordeaux, and J. Schacht, 
University of Leiden. 

Tamuda. Spain & Morocco, 100 ptas.; foreign, $4. 
Single issue, 60 ptas.; foreign, $2.50. Vol. I, 
Sem. 1, 1953. Published by the Delegacion de Edu- 
cacion y Cultura, Tetuan, Spanish Morocco. 








ABBREVIATIONS 


Acad., Academy 

Aff., Affairs, affaires 

Afr., African, Afrique, etc. 
Amer., American 

Archeol., Archeological, archéologique 
Asiat., Asiatic, asiatique 
Bull., Bulletin 

Cent., Central, century 
Contemp., Contemporary 

D., Deutsch 

Dept., Department 

East., Eastern 

Econ., Economic, économique 
For., Foreign 

G., Gesellschaft 


Geog., Geographical, géographique, etc. 


Gt. Brit., Great Britain 

Hist., Historical, historique, etc. 
Illust., Illustrated 

Inst., Institute 

Internat., International 

J., Journal 

Lit., Literature, etc. 

M., Morgenlandisch, ete. 


Mag., Magazine 

Mod., Modern, moderno, etc. 

Mus., Museum, musée 

Natl., National 

Nr., Near 

Numis., Numismatic, numismatique 

Orient., Oriental, etc. 

Pal., Palestine 

Phil., Philosophical 

Philol., Philological, philologique 

Polit., Political, politique 

Proceed., Proceedings 

Quart., Quarterly 

Res., Research 

Rev., Review, revue 

Riv., Rivista 

Soc., Society, société 

Stud., Studies 

Trans., Transactions 

U.S., United States 

USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Univ., University, université 

Z., Zeitschrift, Zeitung 


Arabic 


K., Kitab, ete. 
Maj., Majallah, etc. 


Russian, Polish, etc. 


Akad., Akademii 
Fil., Filosofi 

Inst., Institut 

Ist., Istorii 
Izvest., Izvestia 
Lit.,Literaturi 
Orient., Orientalni 
Ser., Seriya 

Sov., Sovetskoye 
Uchon., Uchoniye 
Vostok., Vostokovedenia 
Yaz., Yazika 
Zap., Zapiski 


Turkish 


Cog., Cokrafya 
Fak., Fakiilte 
Univ., Universite 











LIST OF PERIODICALS REVIEWED 


al-Abhath. Lebanon and Syria, LL9; foreign, £1; 
single issue LL2.50, 6s. g American Univ. of 
Beirut; agent: Dar al-Kitab, POB 1284, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


Acta Orientalia. 60 forint. irreg Magyar Tudo- 
manyos Akadémia Orientalisztikai Késleményei, 
2 V. Alkotmany-Utca 21, Budapest, Hungary. 


Acta Orientalia. Kr. 30; single issue kr. 10. irreg. 
Associates Orientales Bataca Danica Norwegica, 
c/o Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Nérregade 6, Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. 


Africa. UK, £1 15s; foreign, $5.25, fr. 1720. g In- 
ternational African Institute, St. Dunstan’s Cham- 
bers, 1o/11 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


African Affairs. £1 4s; single issue 5s. g Royal 
African Society, 18 Northumberland Ave., Lon- 
don, W.C.z2. 


African Studies. £1; single issue 6s. ¢ Witwaters- 
rand Univ. Pr., Johannesburg, South Africa; 
agent: Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., 43 Great Russell 
St., London, W.C. 1. 


American Anthropologist. Institutions, $9.00; indi- 
viduals, $8.50; single issue $2.25. bi-m Dept. of 
Anthropology, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, III. 

American Historical Review. $7.50; single issue $2. 
q American Historical Association, Study Room 
274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 25, 
D. C.; single issues available from The Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

American Journal of Archaeology. $7.50; single 
issue $2. g Archaeological Institute of America, 
Andover Halli, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Anadolu. Louis Bazin, ed., L’Univ. de la Sorbonne, 
Paris. 


Anatolian Studies. UK, £1 10s; foreign, $4.50; 
single issue £1 12s 6d. ann British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara, 56 Queen Anne St., Lon- 
don, W.1. 


al-Andalus. 60 pes.; single issue 30 pes. semi-ann 
Secretaria, Consejo Superior de Investagaciones 
Cientificas, Cambio Internacional Serrano 117, 
Madrid, Spain. 


Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakul- 
tesinin Dergisi. ¢ parts per ann Univ. of Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Annales Archéologiques de Syrie. Syria, LS 20; 
foreign, £2 10s or equiv.; single issue LS 10, £1 
5s. semi-ann Direction Générale des Antiquités de 
Syrie, Damascus, Syria. 

Annales de l'Institut d'Etudes Orientales. Algiers, 
Algeria. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Membership, U.S., $5; Can. 
$4.50; elsewhere, $4; subscription, libraries and 
other institutions, $6; single issue, mbrs. $1.25, 


non-mbrs, $2. bi-m American Academy of Poli- 
cal and Social Sciences, 3937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan. 
ann Dept. of Antiquities, Amman, Jordan. 


Anthropos. Sw.fr.6o. g P. Fritz Bronemann SVD, 
Posieux, Freiburg, Switzerland. 


Archiv Orientalni. Kés.100; single issue Kés.25. ¢ 
Ceskoslovenskaé akademie véd Orientalni Ustav, 
Lazetiska 4, Praha III, Czechoslovakia. 


Armenian Review. $6; single issue $1.75. g Hairenik 
Association, Inc., 212 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Ars Orientalis (formerly Ars Islamica). irreg Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Art Institute of Chicago Quarterly. $1. ¢ The Art 
Institute, Adams St. at Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Artibus Asiae. Sw.fr.so, $12; single issue $3.50. 
q Prof. Alfred Salmony, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York Univ., 17 E. 80th St., New York, N. Y. 


Asian Review. £1; single issue 5s. g East & West 
Ltd., 3 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


Asiatische Studien. Sw.fr. 18. g A. Francke, A. G. 
Verlag, Bern, Switzerland. 


Belleten. g Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara, Turkey. 


Biblioteca Orientalis. $9.50; single issue $2. bi-m 
Dr. A. A. Kampman, ed., Noordeindesplein 4a, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 


British Museum Quarterly. £1; single issue 5s 3d. 
q Trustees of the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
London, W.C.1. 


Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis. $2, 
$3 for two years; single issue 40¢, foreign, 75¢. 
q City Art Museum of St. Louis, Forest Park, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art. Mem- 
bership $10. Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 80¢; single 
issue 25¢. g Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Bulletin des Etudes Arabes. bi-m 175 Chemin du 
Telemly, Algiers, Algeria. 

Bulletin of Faculty of Arts. Univ. of Cairo, Egypt. 

Bulletin de l'Institut du Desert Egyptien. By ex- 
change or request. semi-ann M. Mitwally, Sec. 
Gen. de l'Institut du Desert Egyptien, Blvd. Sul- 
tan Hussein, Héliopolis, Egypt. 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. £1 113; sin- 
gle issue 15s 6d. semi-ann University Press, 316 
324 Oxford Road, Manchester 13, England. 
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Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts. $1; single 
issue 25¢. g Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 15, 
Mass. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. £1 10s. 3 issues per year School of Ori- 
ental & African Studies, Univ. of London, Lon- 
don, W.C.1; agent: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. Russell 
St., London, W.C.1. 


Bulletin of the Walters Art Gallery. $1; single 
issue at Museum 10¢. m (Oct-May) Walters Art 
Gallery, Charles & Centre Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Burlington Magazine. UK, £3; foreign, $10; single 
issue 5s, $1. m Burlington Magazine, Ltd., 12 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


Cahiers d'Histoire Egyptienne. Egypt, £E 1; U.S., 
$3.50; elsewhere, $3.50 plus postage. g Mme. 
Jacques Tagher, Sec. Gen., 18 Ave. du Baron 
Empain, Héliopolis, Egypt. 


Cahiers de l’Histoire Mondiale. $6. g Lucien Le- 
A.218, UNESCO, 19 Kléber, 
Paris 16e; agent: Librairie des Meridiens, 119 
Blvd. Saint-Germain, Paris 6e. 


Febre, ed., Ave. 


Cahiers de l'Orient Contemporain. France, 1500 fr; 
foreign, 1800 fr; single issue 800 fr, 1ooo fr. 
semi-ann Institut d’Etudes Islamiques, Univ. de 
Paris; Librairie G.P. Maisonneuve, 198 Blvd. 
St-Germain, Paris 7e. 


Cahiers de Tunisie (formerly Revue Tunisienne). 
1000 fr; foreign, 1200 fr; single issue 400 fr. 
q L’Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tunisie, 2 rue 
de Souk-Ahras, Tunis, Tunisia. 


Commentary. U.S., $5; foreign, $6; single issue so¢. 
m American Jewish Committee, 34 W. 33rd St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Contemporary Review. £2 5s; single issue 3s 6d. 
m British Periodicals, Ltd., 46-7 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Current History. U.S., $6; Can., $6.25; elsewhere, 
$6.50; single issue 50¢. m Events Publ. Co., 108- 
10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


L’Egypte Contemporaine. Egypt, £E1.50; foreign, 
£1148; single issue £E.40, 9s. g Boite Postale 
732, Cairo, 


L’Egypte Industrielle. Egypt, £E 1; foreign, £1 
ros; single issue £E.15, 15s. m La Fédération 


Egyptienne de I’Industrie, Mahmoud Bayram, 
ed., 26a rue Cherif Pacha, Cairo. 


Ethnos. Swed. cr. 15; single issue Swed. cr. 4. ¢ 


Statens Stockholm 0, 
Sweden. 


Etnografiska Museum, 


Faenza. Italy, lire 1000; foreign, lire 1500; single 
issue lire 200, lire 300. semi-ann Direzione del 
Museo Internazionale delle Ceramiche, Faenza, 
Italy. 
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Foreign Affairs. $6; single issue $1.50. g Council on 
Foreign Relations, 58 E. 68th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 


Fortnightly. £2 2s; single issue 3s 6d. m Fort- 
nightly Review, Ltd., 570 Harrow Road, London, 
W.9; agent: Horace Marshall & Sons, Ltd., 
Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C.4. 


Fortune. $12.50; single issue $1.50. m Time-Life- 
Fortune, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. ¥, 


Geographical Journal. £1 16s; single issue 8s 6d. 
qg Royal Geographical Society, 1 Kensington Gore, 
London, S.W.7; agent: John Murray (Publ.), 
Ltd., 50 Albemarle St., London, W.1. 


Geographical Review. $7.50; single issue $2. q 
American Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th St., New York 32, N. Y. 


Hamizrah Hehadash. Israel, £1 4; foreign, $6; 
single issue £1 1, $1.25. g Israel Oriental Society, 
Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem, Israel. 


Héspéris. 2600 fr; single issue 1300 fr. semi-ann 
Secrétariat des Publications, Institut des Hautes- 
Etudes Marocaines, Rabat, Morocco; agent: Li- 
brairie Larose, 11 rue Victor-Cousin, Paris 5e. 


IBLA. Tunisia and France, 850 fr; foreign, 1000 
fr; single issue 215 fr, 250 fr. g Institut des 
Belles-Lettres, 12 rue Jamaa el Haoua, Tunis, 
Tunisia. 


Ilahiyat Fakiltesi Dergisi. Faculty of 
Ankara Univ., Cebeci, Ankara, Turkey. 


Illustrated London News. UK, £5 18s 6d; U.S., 
(British Edition) $18, (American Edition) 
$16.50; single issue 3s, 35¢. w 1 New Oxford St., 
London, W.C.1; agent: International News Com- 
pany, 131 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Divinity, 


International Affairs. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $5; single 
issue 6s 6d, $1.25. g Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Chatham House, St. James’s 
Square, London, S.W.1; 345 East 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Iraq. £1 118; single issue 18s. semi-ann British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq, 20 Wilton St., 
London, S.W.1. 


Isis. $7.50; single issue $1.90. g History of Science 
Society, I. Bernard Cohen, ed., Widener Library 
189, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Der Islam. DM (West) 28; single issue DM 
(West) 10. ? issues per year Schriftleitung des 
Islams, Prof. Dr. R. Strothmann & Prof. Dr. B. 
Spuler, ed., Bornplatz 2, Hamburg 13, Ger- 
many; agent: Walter de Gruyter & Co., Genthi- 
ner Str. 13, Berlin Ws (U.S. Sector). 


Islamic Culture. Sterling area, £1 103; elsewhere, 
$6; single issue 7s 6d, $1.50. g Islamic Culture 
Board, POB 171, Hyderabad, India. 


Islamic Literature. $4; single issue 30¢. m Muham- 
mad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, Pakistan. 
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Islamic Review. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $3.75; single 
issue 2s 6d, 37¢. m Woking Muslim Mission & 
Literary Trust, Shah Jehan Mosque, Woking, 
Surrey, England; Moslem Society of USA, 870 
Castro St., San Francisco, Calif.; The Interna- 
tional Muslim Society, Inc., POB 37, Manhattan- 
ville, Station J, New York 27, N. Y. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Otdeleniye Literaturi 
i Yazyka.* $4.50 or £1 10s; single issue 90¢, 6s 
plus postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk—Seriya Geofizickes 
kaia.* $4.50 or £1 108; single issue 90¢, 6s plus 
postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Seriya Geografiches- 
kaia.* $4.50 or £1 108; single issue g0¢, 6s plus 
postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 

Izvestiya Vsesoiuznogo Geograficheskogo Ob- 
schestva.* $5 or £1 158; single issue 85¢, 6s plus 
postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 

Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunstsammlungen. DM 
24. ann Publ.: Dr. Ernst Hauswedell & Co. Ver- 
lag, Fontenay 4, Hamburg 36, Germany. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. $8; li- 
braries, $7; single issue $2. g American Oriental 
Society, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Journal of Modern History. $7.50; single issue 
$2.25. g Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies. $6 in U.S. and 
Pan American Postal Union; postage added out- 
side PanAm Postal Union; single issue $1.75. 
gq Dept. of Oriental Languages and Literatures, 
Univ. of Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. £2 8s; single 
issue £1 10s. semi-ann Royal Asiatic Society, 56 
Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 

Journal of World History. See Cahiers d'Histoire 
Mondiale. 

Kirjath Sepher. $5; single issue $1.25. g Jewish Na- 
tional and Univ. Library, POB 503, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

al-Kulliya. £E .20; single issue £E.10. semi-ann 
Khartoum Univ. College, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Levante. Italy, lire 1800; foreign, $3.50; single issue 
lire soo, $1. g Societa Editrice “Levante,” 6 Via 
di Villa Ruffo, Rome. 

al-Machriq. Lebanon and Syria, LL25; foreign, $9; 
single issue LL4.50, $2. bi-m Fr.1.-Abdo Khalifé, 
S.J., Univ. Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Majallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi. LS10. ¢ 
Damascus, Syria. 

Man. £1 10s; single issue 2s 6d. m Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, 21 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 


* Agents in the U.S. for Russian publications: 
Four Continent Book Corporation, 38 W. 58th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Universal Distributors, 52-54 
W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Mélanges de l'Université Saint Joseph. irreg Univ. 
Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon; agent: Librairie 
Orientale, Place de l’Etoile, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin. Free to 
mbrs.; subser. $5; single issue s0¢. m (Oct- 
June) q (July-Sept) Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 5th Ave. at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 

Middle East Journal. Free to mbrs.; subscr. $6; 
single issue $1.50. g Middle East Institute, 2002 
P St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Middle Eastern Affairs. $2; foreign, $2.50; single 
issue 20¢, 25¢. m Benjamin Shwadran, ed., 11 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Le Muséon. 300 Belg. fr. 2 double vols. per year 
Le Muséon, 9 Ave. des Hétres, Héverlé-Louvain, 
Belgium. 


Muslim World. $3; single issue 75¢. g Dr. Kenneth 
Cragg, ed., Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 

National Geographic Magazine. $6.50; foreign, 
$7.75; single issue 65¢, 75¢. m National Geo- 
graphic Society, 16th & M Sts. N.W., Washington 
én 

New Times.* $3.50 or 148; single issue 10¢, 4d plus 
postage. w Moscow, USSR. 

Numismatic Chronicle & Journal of the Royal 
Numismatic Society. £2 2s. g B. Quaritch, Ltd., 
11 Grafton St., London, W.1. 


Oriens. $5. semi-ann Journal of the International 
Society for Oriental Research, c/o E. J. Brill, 
Oude Rijn 33a, Leiden, The Netherlands; agent 
for U.S. & Can.: Prof. Dr. Eberhard, 604 Pano- 
ramic Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

Orientalia. Italy, lire 7300; foreign, $13.50; single 
issue lire 2400, $4. g Pontificium Istituto Biblico, 
Amministr. Pubblicazione, Piazza Pilotta 35, 
Rome 204. 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica. Italy, lire 3500; 
foreign, $3; single issue lire 1750, $3. semi-ann 
Pontificium Istituto Orientale; Piazza Santa 
Maria Maggiore 7, Rome. 

Oriente Moderno. $8. m Istituto per |’Oriente, Viale 
Davide Lubin 2, Rome. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly. £1 1s. semi-ann 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 2 Hinde St., Man- 
chester Square, London, W.1. 


Politica Estera. Italy, lire 1000; foreign, lire 3000; 
single issue lire 25. w Giuseppe d’Amico, Dir., 
Via Lucrezio Caro 67, Rome. 

Politique Etrangére. 1800 fr; foreign, 2250 fr; 
single issue 330 fr. bi-m Centre d’Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére, 54 rue de Varenne, Paris 7e. 

Political Quarterly. £1 10s; single issue 7s 6d. g 
Turnstile Press, 1o Great Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1. 


Political Science Quarterly. Membership $6; single 
issue $1.50. g Academy of Political Science, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Proceedings Royal Society of Historical Studies. 
irreg 18 Ave. du Baron Empain, Heliopolis, 
Egypt. 

Quarterly Review. £1 15s 6d; single issue 8s 6d. 
gq John Murray (Publ.), Ltd., 50 Albemarle St., 
London, W.1.; International News Co., 131 
Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Relazioni Internazionali. Italy, lire 4000; foreign, 
lire 6000; single issue lire roo. w Istituto per gli 
Studi di Politica Internazionali, Via Clerici 5, 
Milan, Italy. 


Review of Politics. U.S., $4; foreign, $4.40; single 
issue $1.25. g Univ. of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 


Revue du Caire. Egypt, £E 2.25; foreign, 2000 fr; 
single issue £E.20, 200 fr. m 3 rue Dr. Ahmed 


Hamid Said, Cairo; Les Editions des Cahiers du 
Sud, 28 rue du Four, Paris 6¢e. 


Revue Egyptienne de Droit International. Egypt, 
£E 1; foreign, £E 1.25. ann Société Egyptienne 
de Droit International, 16 Ave. el-Malika, Cairo. 


Revue des Etudes Islamiques. 12 rue Vavin, Paris 
6e. 


Revue de Géographie Marocaine. Free to members, 


500 fr to non-mbrs. ann Société de Géographie du 
Maroc, 18 Ave. Poymiran, Casablanca, Morocco. 


Revue Historique. France, 1500 fr; foreign, 1750 
fr; single issue 450 fr. g Prof. Pierre Renouvin, 
ed., 7 Place de la Sorbonne, Paris s5e; Presses 
Universitaires de France, 108 Blvd. Saint-Ger- 
main, Paris 6e. 

Revue de la Méditerranée. France, 700 fr; foreign, 
1000 fr; single issue 130 fr, 175 fr. bi-m Univ. 
d’Alger, 9 rue Trollier, Algiers, Algeria; agent: 
Presses Univ. de France, 108 Blvd. Saint-Ger- 
main, Paris 6e. 


Revue Numismatique. g 95 Blvd. Raspail, Paris 6e. 


Rivista Storico Italiana. Italy, lire 1500; foreign, 
lire 4000; single issue lire 600, lire 1500. g 
Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, Galleria Umberto 
I #83, Naples, Italy. 

Rivista degli Studii Orientali. Lire 3000. g Istituto 
di Studi Orientali, Univ. di Roma, Roma. 


Rocznik Orientalni. Warsaw, Poland. 


Round Table. UK, £1 10s; foreign, $5; single issue 
7s 6d, $1.25. g 15 Ormond Yard, Duke of York 
St., London, S.W.1. 


Royal Central Asian Journal. £1 5s; single issue 
7s 6d, July/Oct double number 9s 6d, plus post- 
age. g Royal Central Asian Society, 2 Hinde St., 
Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


Saeculum (Jahrbuch fiir Universalgeschichte). DM 
24; single issue DM 7. g Verlag Karl Alber, 
Johanniterstr. 4, Freiburg/Breisgau; V. Karl 
Alber, Freiburg-Miinchen, Germany. 


Sovetskaia Etnografia.* $7.50 or £1 10s; single issue 
$2.10, 8s 6d plus postage. g Moscow, USSR. 
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Speculum. Free to mbrs.; subscr $7. g Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Sudan Notes & Records (incorporating Proceed- 
ings of the Philosophical Society of the Sudan). 
Sudan and Egypt, £E.75; foreign, 18s; single 
issue £E .40, 9s. semi-ann G. N. Sanderson, ed., 
POB 555, Khartoum, Sudan; agent: Luzac & Co., 
Ltd., 46 Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


Sumer (Journal of Archaeology in Iraq). Iraq, £1 
1; foreign, £1 10s; single issue 10s, 15s. semi- 
ann Directorate General of Antiquities, Baghdad, 
Iraq. 

Swiss Review of World Affairs. Switzerland, Sw.fr. 
20; U.S., $7; elsewhere, Sw. fr. 30. m Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, Falkenstrasse 11, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Tarbiz. $5. g Magnes Press, Hebrew Univ., Jeru- 
salem, Israel. 


Tarih Dergisi. ¢ parts per year Univ. of Ankara, 
Turkey. 


Thagafah. w Cairo. 


Turk Dil ve Cografya Dergisi. 4 parts per year 
Univ. of Istanbul, Turkey. 

U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. $5; foreign, $6; 
single issue 50¢. m Cdr. Roy de S. Horn, ed., 
U.S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 

Ural-Altaische Jahrbucher. DM 40; single issue 
DM 20. semi-ann Prof. Julius von Farkas, ed., 
Hospitalstr. ro, Gottingen; Publ.: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR.* $8 or £2; single 
issue 80¢, 4s plus postage. m Moscow, USSR. 

Vestnik Drevnei Istorii.* $8 or £2; single issue $2, 
12s plus postage. g Moscow, USSR. 

Voprosy Istorii.* $5; single issue 50¢ plus postage. 
m Moscow, USSR. 

Die Welt des Islams. Gld. 25; $6.60. g Prof. G. 
Jaschke, ed., Tondernstr. 5, Munster i. Westf., 
Germany; Publ.: E. J. Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, Lei- 
den, The Netherlands. 


Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
irreg Orientalisches Institut der Universitat Wien, 
Hanuschgasse 3/II, Vienna I, Austria. 

World Affairs. $2; foreign, $2.35; single issue s5o0¢. 
q American Peace Society, 1612 I St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

World Affairs. £1; single issue 6s. g London Insti- 
tute of World Affairs, c/o Faculty of Laws, Uni- 
versity College, Gower St., London, W.C.1. 

World Today. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $5; single issue 2s, 
45¢ m Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, 
S.W.1; 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliandischen Gesell- 
schaft. semi-ann Kommissionsverlag Franz 
Steiner GMBH, Wiesbaden, Germany. 








NOTICE 

The XXIII International Congress of 
Orientalists will take place in Cambridge 
between 21st and 28th August 1954. Cir- 
culars containing all the necessary in- 
formation about participation in the 
Congress have now been sent out. 
Would-be participants who have not re- 
ceived this circular are requested to 
communicate with: 


The Organising Committee, 
XXIII International Congress of 
Orientalists, 

Queens’ College, 
CAMBRIDGE, England. 


The Organising Committee will be un- 
able to secure accommodation for mem- 
bers who apply at the last moment. 

A final notice will be issued in July. 
The detailed programme will be received 
by members on their arrival in Cam- 
bridge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
on 
SOUTHWESTERN 
ASIA 


by Henry Field 


1 


3,000 titles. Index. $3.00 


1 res 


University of Miami Press 


Coral Gables, Florida 

















BUREAU DES DOCUMENTATIONS SYRIENNES ET ARABES 
Sabki Street, Damascus, Syria 
Periodicals in the French language: 


BULLETIN DE LA PRESSE SYRIENNE. Semi-weekly digest of informa- 
tion and commentary on Syria and the Arab states. 


ETUDE MENSUELLE SUR L’ECONOMIE ET LE MARCHE SYRIENS. 
Month by month treatment of the different sectors of Syrian economy. 


TARIF PERMANENT DES DOUANES SYRIENNES. Louse-leaf service with 
latest corrections supplied each two weeks. 


CODES DES DOUANES SYRIENNES. 
COLLECTIONS DE DOCUMENTATIONS SUR L’ECONOMIE SYRIENNE. 
ANNUAIRE DU CORPS MEDICAL DE SYRIE. 
RECUEIL DES ACCORDS INTERNATIONAUX CONCLUS PAR LA SYRIE. 
LE STATUT MONETAIRE SYRIEN. 
Special Studies (in French) of the different sectors of Syrian economy: 
ETUDE SUR LE COTON 1953-1954. 
LA SYRIE ECONOMIQUE 1954 (Mars 1954). 
L’ELECTRICITE EN SYRIE, etc. 
In Arabic: WHO’S WHO IN SYRIA. 


Department of commercial information: Commercial references on firms estab- 
lished in Syria. 


Prices and further information supplied upon request. 
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UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


A NEW CONVENIENCE TO JOURNAL 





READERS IN 
Austria Japan 
Burma Laos 
Cambodia Pakistan 
Ceylon Thailand 
Egypt Turkey 


France (and territories) Union of South Africa 
Germany (Bundesrepublik) United Kingdom (and 


India Br. Colonial and 
Indonesia Trust Territories) 
Iraq U.S. A. 

Israel Viet-Nam 

Italy Yugoslavia 


Available for purchase—in your own 
country’s currency—of subscriptions to 
periodicals, books and other publications 
of the Middle East Institute. 


By arrangement with UNESCO, these coupons are on sale in 
each participating country at the official dollar rate prevail- 
ing. They may be obtained from UNESCO Science Co-opera- 
tion Offices (in Cairo: 8 Sh.el Salamlik, Garden City; in 
Istanbul: Istanbul Teknik Universitesi Gumissuyu, in Dethi, 
India, and in Djakarta, Indonesia), and from certain book 
stores and government publications and education offices. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: UNESCO COUPON 
OFFICE, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris-16e, France 








THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL 
DISPUTE OF 1951-1952: 


A Study of the Role of Law in 
the Relations of States 


By Alan W. Ford 


This is the story of the conflict 
between Britain and Iran over 
Iran’s nationalization of the oil 
industry. It analyzes the actual 
events of the dispute against 
the background of Great Power 
maneuvers during the last half 
century, and traces the proceed- 
ings in the International Court 
of Justice and the United Se- 
curity Council. The political 
and legal aspects of the dis- 
pute are brilliantly interpreted. 
384 pages $4.00. 


University of California Press 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 








NEGOTIATING 


WITH THE 


RUSSIANS on. 


military assistance 
lend-lease 





the Nuremberg Trial Agreements 
the Far Eastern Commission 
refugees and displaced persons 
Soviet negotiating techniques 
the Balkans 
atomic energy 


as frankly told by eleven distinguished Americans who had ac- 
tual experience in attempting to reach agreement with the Russians 


$3.50 at your bookstore or 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 























ISLAMIC CULTURE 
MAGAZINE 


Established 1927 


A quarterly Journal of Interna- 
tional repute, contains contributions 
from recognised authors on Islamic 
Studies and Culture. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION:—India Rs. 15/-; 
Foreign £1-10/-; U.S.A. $6.00 





Back numbers from 1927 onwards 
available at the same rate. 


Apply:—Manager, 
Islamic Culture, Post Box 171, 
Hyderabad Deccan. (India) 








THE MIDEAST 
MIRROR 


8,000 word weekly survey of 
Middle East news 


compiled by 
THE ARAB NEWS AGENCY 
26, Sh. Sherif Pasha, Cairo. 
in Arabic or English 


6 dollars monthly or 45 dollars annually. 
Up-to-date 11 a.m. every Saturday and posted 
by air mail the same day. 


















INTERNATIONAL 


P. E.N. 
INTERNATIONAL 


Bulletin of Selected Books 


Choix de Notices Critiques 


A quarterly guide to notable books published throughout the world, 
except in France, Great Britain and the United States. The litera- 
ture of countries with limited means of inter-communication receives 
special attention. The main features are condensed reviews con- 
tributed by experts. Each number contains two articles related to 
international literature or translation. Additional items of informa- 
tion appear in the section entitled “Events—Inquiries—Requests.” 


THE BULLETIN OF SELECTED BOOKS provides information of special 
interest to students of literature and current affairs, educationalists, sociolo- 
gists, writers, translators, librarians and publishers. 


Subscription rates: U.S.A. $2 yearly in advance. British Isles and all countries 
outside U.S.A. 33/6 yearly in advance. 


Issued by 


THE INTERNATIONAL P. E. N. 


With the Assistance of 
UNESCO 














Publié par 
LA FEDERATION P. E. N. 
Avec le Concours de 
L’UNESCO 


Requests for subscription or free sample copies should be addressed to 
The Editor, 62 Glebe Place, London, S. W.3 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
BULLETIN 


published quarterly by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 


Just issued: Vol. V, No. 4 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Social Sciences in the Middle East—Aspects of social change 
—Land Reform—Research Institutes—Documents and Bibli- 
ographies—Unesco and the Middle East 


Reviews — News — Announcements 


Annual subscription: $3.50 — Single copy: $1.00 
Send Subscriptions to: 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 











DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


and other publications of The Middle East Institute are available through 
order from your bookseller? 

and that the following Middle East bookstores have supplies of Institute 
publications on hand? 


CAIRO, Egypt: BEIRUT, Lebanon: 
EcypTian Boox House, CoLLEGE Book CooPERATIVE, 
24 Sh. Abdel Khalek Sarwat, 32 Rue Bliss. 

(P.O. Box 485). LEVANT DistriBuTors Co., 


D’Asseyly Bidg., 
Place de |’Etoile, 
(P.O. Box 1181). 


LEHNERT & LANDROCK SUCC., STEIMaTzKy’s MippLe East AGENCY, 
44 Sh. Sherif Pasha, 120 Ave. des Frangais, 
(P.O. Box 1013). (P.O. Box 922). 














The Middle East Institute 


is pleased to announce the forthcoming 
publication of three new books .. . 


AVAILABLE IN JUNE - 








MIDDLE EAST RESOURCES: ‘iicercors 


Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Conference on Middle Eastern Affairs, March 1954 











Discussions on the development of present and potential resources in the Middle East by 

George C. McGhee (Challenges to Development); Douglas D. Crary (Review of Middle East 

Resources); Fred J, Huber (Water and Power); Alfred Bonne (Land); Angus Sinclair (Petro- 

leum and Minerals); E. Reeseman Fryer (Manpower); Edward A. Bayne (General Financial 

Structure); Kenneth R. Iverson (Rural Credit Expansion); James Baster (Development of 

Investment Capital within the Middle East); Samuel K. C. Kopper (Attracting U.S. Capital 

to the Middle East); William N. Rogers (Private International Economic Cooperation); Norman 

Paul (Role of FOA in Developing Middle East Resources); Hon. Dr. Moussa al-Shahbandar 

(Problems and Prospects of the Arab World); and Hon. G. V. Mehta (The Hopes and Aims of ’ 
India Today). $2.00 per copy. 





ESSENTIALS of MODERN TURKISH 


by HERMAN H. KREIDER Robert College, Istanbul 











Forty-two lessons analyzing the essential constructions of Turkish grammar and syntax, based 
on 15 years .of experience and testing in the field. Accompanied by exercises and numerous 
illustrative examples from the writings of contemporary Turkish authors. Includes both a 
Turkish-English (7,000-word) and an English-Turkish (9,000-word) vocabulary. App. 350 pages. 
$5.00 per copy. 








SECOND EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  {i,cststtstcamueu Sz pesr™ 
AND MIDDLE EAST 














A selected and annotated bibliography with special emphasis on medieval and modern times. 
Edited by Richard Ettinghausen and prepared under the auspices of the Committee of Near 
Eastern Studies, American Council of Learned Societies. Designed primarily for use by stu- 
dents, researchers, and libraries, and covering a wide range of topics, the Bibliography has 
proved its value as a basic guide to the literature on the Middle East. The list edition, pub- 
lished in 1952, has been expanded by the addition of a supplemgnt covering the period from 
Summer 1951 to the end of 1953. Second edition with bound-in Supplement, $2.50 per copy. 
Supplement only, 8.50 per copy. 
“As (this) reference work ... is itself a very recent systematic bibliography, it is 
unnecessary to quote many other works. Only a few other publications supplying useful 
additional information have been added [to the list of bibliographical publications on the 
Middle East.”)]—-UNESCO International Social Science Bulletin, vol. 5, no. 4: Documents 
relating to the Middle East, page 765. 


For members of the Institute: 15% discount on single copies; 20% discount on 
orders of 10 or more copies. For nonmembers: 10% discount on orders of 10 or more 
copies. Orders now accepted. 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


2002 P N.W. Washington 6, D. 
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